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ABSTRACT 

This book presents findings of a study that examined 
the process or choosing secondary schools in two inner London 
(England) boroughs. Data were obtained from interviews with 70 
parents and a survey of 134 year-6 students. The primary focus was on 
which family member decides which school the child should attend. In 
nearly one-half of the families, the mother had the main 
responsibility for choosing the school. Mothers were almost 
invariably involved in the decision-making process regardless of 
family and child characteristics; family structure was not the key 
criterion. Social class, gender, and ethnicity were also important 
variables in the way that choices were exercised. Findings indicate 
that parents, and mothers most especially, took their 
responsibilities for choosing schools seriously, and that in many 
cases, the child was involved in some way. The major factors in 
parents' decisions included the school's academic performance, 
climate, and proximity. However, families differed in their abilities 
to find the processes by which they might achieve their objectives. 
The differences that families faced when dealing with a variety of 
economic and social markets were maintained in this modified form of 
the education market. Families with higher incomes and levels of 
education were more likely to successfully realize their choices for 
their children. Fifty-eight tables are included. (Contains 124 
references.) (LMI) 
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Foreword 



A ncMU'iMiioii a,u<>. Mic ial .scii'iiii.sl.s who workt'tl in llic fickl ol (.'iku.ilion, wt'iv, 
in liic main, (.oiKfiiK.'!.! witii .sucii nialii-'is a.s MKial <.ia.ss aiui (.'(.iucaiional 
o|-)portuniiy. In tiio.so s(x'niin,niy disiani clays, the oiicration of the II Plus 
l-xaniinaiion antl iIk' (.lilTciviiiial niio.s of siayini; on ai m IiooI'. piovitk'tl a lit h 
fk'kl of (.'III juiiA' foi soi ial .scifiili.sl.s, most e.s|K'cially as that fickl (.airiccl with 
it important iniplitatioii.s fof the ik'v (.■loiinicnt of soi ial polity in ihc liokl of 
(.■(.kicaiion. Ovx'iall. the issues appcaivcl ivlatively (.k'ar. 'Iln.' (.ruiial points ot 
sck'ttion within the (.'(.kicaiional sysioni, opofaiftl in goncM-al l<.'rms in favouf 
of miiklk'-t lass (.hiklivii. and thout^h ihoiv woiv suhlk-r k)rnis of inlci-pivlalion 
that wc'iv fioni linx' to linx' in\i.'sii,naii.'tl. for i.'xanipk', number of sihlint^s, 
ri.'i>i<)n. (. hikl s dale of binh and k-nj^th of s<. lioolin,n weiv show n to bo si.nnifiaint 
fatlcrs in i.'<.lui.alional iicrformanco, llii.' overall nicssajii.' ivlaiin.n to social tiass 
w as consisiont. TIk- I I Plus l-xaniinaiion, rates of stayint^ on in seeontlary 
education, entry into hii>her edueation, all fav oured ehildren from niiddle class 
homes, and thou,nh there was some attempt to look at i^ender dilterenees, 
these v\ere not ret^arded at that time as of i>reat significance in policy terms, 
and matters of ethnicity seemed not to matter a,t all apart hom some .American 
.studies. 

It v\as essentialK' on the basis of the social class and educational 
opportunities studies that many of the educational chanj^es of the I9()()s were 
inipleniented. Many of those chanties v\ere desit^ned specificalK' in the hope 
of remedying the social class inecjualitics that had been identified within the 
educational svsieni. it is not the place here to dwell on those orH^ini/.ational 
and admini.slrative chanties, but what can be said was that by the hue lydOs 
and early I'FOs. the social scientific study of education had broadened sij^nifi- 
canily, away from matters relatin,n to sirutture and access, tov\ards the curricu- 
lum and ilie internal orf^ani/.ation of schools. Partly, at least, that move w as 
occasioned b\' the apparent success of the earlier social class studies in chanj;in,n 
policN'. Over time, liov\vver. it became clear 'liat those liberal reforms of the 
l'-X>()s and early ly^Os, produced far less radical chan.ne than had originally 
been thought. The inexorable forces of social class .still dominated educational 
performance, and many of the supposed benefits and reforms affected rela- 
tively fev\- indiv iduals. .Moreover, other issues relating to gender and ethnicity 
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li.ul. ii.s a ri.'suli of Miiial ilian,m.'.s. f( )f<.i.'(l iln.'ni.M.'l\ c.s upon ilii.' aiK'niion ot 
sDiial "^cii-'niisis aiul (lolic'v iiiaki.'i>. 

By iIk' (.'arly lOSO.s many of ilic R'loniis in i'i.lui.aiion wciv ili.MTi'iiik'il as 
llicy lukl failed to ri.'aiiZ(.' llic aspiration of the i'XiOs. Tlirouj^iioui tin.' i'XSOs 
ami into liic 19'-)i)s in iliis lounifN'. a raiiiial (lonsenalivi' (lov i.'rnnn.'ni iia.s 
atti'iiipit't! to introtiuiX' tin.' hi.'ni.'tii.s oi niarkci foacs into a rantji.' of Piililif 
St'clor aitiv ilic.s. ani.! (.'(.lucatioii was to no (.'xccjition. C.l(.'aii\' ass( )i.ial(.'i.i 
w itli iIk' ix'iK'fiis of iiiarkft ioivos. is ilio concei")t of iiaronial choice, in classical 
ciononiics. the oixaaiion of iIk' inarkcl was niatk' possible by ta'c'i.loni of 
information ani.1 fix'cilom of movement. It seemei.1 obvious to the (.lov crnnient 
thereic in.', that one of the ways foi-\\aril in ci.UKation was to iniroiluce an 
element of market C()mpi.'tilion ami to make much more information av ailable 
to the iiublic and. specifically, to |")arents about the organization ami perforni- 
aiui.' oi schools. It seenK'il seiisibk' also to iVee' schools froni the ijoniination 
of ci.'niralizi.'il l()i.al authoritii.'s, ami make as man\ of them as imk'pemlent as 
possible dl' local buieaticracies. Tluis. throughout the lOSOs anil e;iiiy l''')()s. 
a variety of measuri.'s have been taken, vv hii.h liav i.' seemingly givx'ti to iiarents. 
much more information about schools, about thi.' currii.uli.im. about examination 
performance and the financial standing of the mIiooIs. .At the same time, 
governor-, in tin.' schools have been given much more inactiial and financial 
indepenck'nce to manage the aflairs of the si.hool in coiiji.inction with tin.' 
lK'ai.lti.'aclier am.1 staff. 'I he key element in all of this. hovvi.'v i.'r. is the conceiH 
of liarcntal choice. Parents, it is assuiiK'd. know what is best for tlu'lr chiklri.'n. 
Parents nei.'d to be vvi.'11-informed in orik-r to make i. lioici.'s am.1 w ill behave in 
till.' best inti.'rests of their ihildren. most esiiecially in si.'eking (Hit schools 
which will be (.haracterized by gocxl order, successful teaching resulting in 
good examination results, ami vv itli good ri.'cord.s of (luiiiK moving successfully 
into higher (.'dtication. furtln.'r training or einiiloyment. CJood schools w ill be 
apiirov eil ol' by parents and llouri.sh. others w ill not. and w ill have to inijirove 
or iierish. 

W hat tlu' authors of this stui.ly have i.lom.'. is to tr\' to examine how that 
proi. css of iiarental choice might work in i-)raitii.e. if not on tin.' ground, at least 
in the various living rooms of a range of homes. .Miriam I)av ii.l, .Anne W est am.1 
lane Kibbeiis. have paii.1 particular attention to the role of mothers in making 
si.'( oiKlary school choii.i.'s. and have ii.lentifie(l as well as social i.iass. gender 
am.1 cthnicitN' a.s important variables in the way that choii.'es are exercised. 

The coiulusions of the stui.l\ . based both on (jualitative and quantitative 
data, indicate that parents and inolhers most especialK', take their respon.sibilitie.s 
for citoosing schools seriously, aiul that in many c.ises. the chikl is also involvc'd 
in some way. The coiuerns that the pareni.s expiess. arc ini.leed those that the 
(."lov (.'rnment and policv makers ma\ w ell fiml sensiiile. ev en attrai.tiv e. Parents 
want for tlu'ir chiklren. vvIk'h choosing a si.ii()ol. tin.' kimls ot things which 
those who ins|iiri.'d the most recent legislative i.hangi.'s seem to ex|X'i.t them 
.(> want. The probk'iii. hovvx'ver, is that families differ in their abilitv' to ftiul the 
liroccsses by vvhiih they might aehii.'ve those worthwhile objei.tives. Tin' 
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iiK'ssatic iliMi (.'iiu'igcs Iroiii till.' sukI\-, iiuliiaU'.s lliai llif tlilR'iviHk's thai taniilic.s 
l'.i(.v w hen (.Icalin,^ willi a variety ol' f(.< inoiiiii' and sm ial iiiaike'ls, is niaimaiiu'i! 
in liii.s modified loriii of tin.' (.'dLuational niafket. Tin.' lx'tli.T off the faniil\-, the 
belter ei.iLn.atei.i the family, the moii.' iike'ly the\' are to he ahie to sLieee'ssiuliy 
ivaii/.e tiieir eiioiees lor their children. Tiie study itself is ;, model of el.irity and 
ie|)resents a good example of (.ollahoialion heiween two major edLieational 
iiisiiiLitions, the forielon Sehool of l-eonomie s and SoLith Bank I ■niversity. 
Moreover, the study fits well into the ran,u<-' of work thai has been developed 
at South Hank fniversity In- I'rofe.ssor .Miriam David and her team, 'fhe stLidy 
(.■.\emplilies the eh.m.uin.U (.-oneern in soc ial sei'.'iue aiul in the analy.sis ol soc ial 
poliey whu h has resLilted in those fields bein.g drawn baek to their eoneerns 
of the b>i(is and U)S()s. The harder-nosed times of the l9S(is and IWOs have 
give'ii rise lo im reMsing eoneern about acee'ss. oppoiuiiiity aiul ouli.onn.'s than 
was the ease in tin.' sixties aiul seve'inies. This study reiiri-'senis an iiniioriaiit 
(.'oniribulion to the analy.sis of those i.ssLies and is a IuiiIkt signifieani addition 
to that btidy of work relating faniih- values and life lo soeial |iolie\ lor vvhieh 
South bank I niversiiy is Ix'eomiiig nok'd. 
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Contexts and Concepts: Parental 
Choice or Chosen Parents? 



Aims and Objectives 

Moilu-r's in cliariif of (.lioicc of scliool' was iIk- l-jvniii^ Slaiulanl hcadlini.' 
a'lioriing on ilic official results of our l.t-vfrliuliiie research jiroject (ll Nlay 
1993). Indeed, our aim had been to explore who in the family context made 
the choice of secondaiy school and also to look at how that choice was made 
and or negotiated amongst various famil\- members. We were iianiciilarly 
interested in whether gender made a difference amongst parents and or children 
about choice of school and the different factors that were taken into account by 
families when thinking about the jirocess of changing school from primaiy to 
secondary. We were also interested in whether a range of .social factors such as 
.social cla.s.s, ethnicity and or race, or formal religious affiliation or belief affected 
these proee.sses and decisions, if such they were. In (li<><>siu}> ci SecdHclaiy 
ScImxiI: The I'diVHis' aiic/ I'iiJ)ils ' Slork's: we reponed on oursur\-ey of primaiy 
.school parents and pupils in two London boroughs in the immediate po.st-lLHA 
era and we produced our initial report for our funders, the Leverhulme Trust 
(West. David, Hailes. Ribbens and Hind, 199,^). 

'I'bis book builds upon the (|uantilative analysis presented in the ]xibli.shed 
report and jirovides a more in-depth .study of the parents and pupils. It is about 
the wa\s in which families go about the process of choosing schools and. 
specifically, how parents make choices about the .secondaiy .schools to which 
to .send their children at the end of .state primaiy .schooling. We al.so look at 
how the children are involved in the process of choosing. We do n<M look at 
the results of the process in terms of what happens when children go to their 
secondar\- .schools but we were rather more interested in the factors leading 
up to the 'choice'. 

We wanted to iiroblematix.e the coneeiM of 'choice' w hich has become a 
key notion in current politics especially around consumerism. It is a theme 
which .seems to he becoming increa.singly imi-xirtant throughout XX'estern .so- 
cieties, as Hjornberg ob.serx es. 
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To ;i Hre^^'inj^ (.'xtciil, woiikmi ;in(.l iiKMi arc atloining a fultural inotlt'l 
of intlix itlual t'lioitv . . . Tlic intlix itlual is Ui clioosi.' his lier own ojitions 
in creating liis iicr wcll'arc. (1992, p. (i) 

As a foncfiM, ■ciioicc' is integrally linketl to the theme of 'the intlivitlual' a.iid 
the itleology of ■indix itUialisiii' (Bellah el ciL. 198S). 

i lie self is not merely enabletl to elioose hut ohligetl to eonstruet a life 
in terms of ehoiees. its power antl its vakies. inelix itkials are ex|')eete\l 
to eon.siruet the course of their life as the outcome of such choices, 
antl to account for their lives in terms of the reasons for those choices. 
(Rose, 1989, p. ID 

\\'\ the concei:)t of 'choice' glosses oxer a nimiber of tlifficull underlying 
dimensions, such that its blessings may in a'ality he cjuite mi.xetl (Baker. 199i). 

We exjilore the choices made from a (.luantitalixe iiersiieciixe aiul we 
atklress the issues in a more (.(ualitatix e vein. tr\ ing to shed light on the comiilex 
jirocesses antl reasonings for the. choices ultimately made. We are concernetl 
to show that making a choice, especially such a momentous one of a child's 
school, is not a simple decision but inxoK es a complex set ot issues and may 
in\ ()l\ e a variety of family meniliers. .Moreover, the (juestion of what constitutes 
a family' antl therefore wlio is involvetl is no simple matter. Insteatl the notion 
of family covers a (.li\ ersity of sot'ial relationships. We are a.ble to iiresent some 
of the ba.-^ic (luaniitaiixe factors Inil we also in- to lease out the C()mi')lexity of 
the processes by illustrating the ways in which we tried to listen to family 
members and analyse their feelings in a more ciualitative fashion. We are 
particularly concerned to go beyond some of the common-sense notions about 
these i")roces,ses. slicIi as that reportetl in the /in/i'lK'ndcnl on 18 November 
199.-^ when discus.smg the new league tables of all schools that 'choice' iiiay 
be baseti 011 'iiiothers intuition', although this may intleeti be relevant. 

This stutly then relies on a mixture of niethotis to illustrate our arguinent 
that cl'i(Mce is. in a very coiiiplex topic antl riot one that is '.'asily susceptible 
to analysis or sini|")le presentation of the issues. .Moreo\er, it is further coni- 
l")licated by the fact that faiiiilies theinselves are conii")lex i")henoniena antl iiiay 
be infinitely varietl aritl not subject to simi:)le ciuantitati\e analysis. 

Outline of the Chapters 

In this intro(.luctor\- chajiter we outlii-,e the various contexts in which our siu(.i>' 
was set antl we tliscuss the various aiiju'oaches to studying the notioii of 
l")areiital choice. In (Hiajiter 1 we tliscuss the ways in v>hich we selectetl our 
methods for stutlying jia rental choice aiul theii rnove 011 to discuss our selection 
of schools. i")arcnts and j-iuiiils. I11 (;iiai")ter 2 we tliscuss the characteristics of 
our sarniile of pareiits of 'target chiklren' in terms of social class, ethnic and 
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lamily liack^round.s and (.iaumsiaiKv.s. WV also raise lln-'ir i.'aiiicr i-'ducalion 
and upliringing. In CliaiMcr 3 \vc dcliaif iIk' (luusiion of wlio in llic faiiiiiy 
look R'.spoii.siliilily lor the 'decision' about school i.'lu)ii.c and discuss the 
relationships between iiarents and children o\er this matter. In Chapter i we 
in()\ e on to look at the ways in which parents were infonned of the jirocedures 
for transfer to secondary- school fVoni the last year of primary school and we 
analyse their own approaches to looking at the processes and procedures. 

hi Chapter S we broaden our disci'ssion to look at the reasons parents 
offered for their choice of particular sccondaiy schools, u.sing ev idence trom 
previous research studies about the \ arious possible factors that parents might 
bring into consideration, such as academic perforniance, results or reputation 
versus a child's happiness and the location of the school. In Chapter () we 
di.scuss both the other side of the coin — factors that would militate against 
parent.s selecting particular schools — and broader concerns, such as their 
approaches to the issues of order .md discipline. W e present a lengthy discussion 
of discipline because this was one issue of salience to all parents, although the 
way it was consideretl \ arie(.l amongst jiarcnts. 

In Chapter " we w iden our discussion e\ en more to consider the ways in 
which the parents u.sed their own prior exiu'riences of schooling and education 
to inform their consideration. We al.so address their current 'political' and 
educational concerns and their hopes and expectations for their children's 
futures. In Chaiiter K, we consider the puiiils' own ix'rspecti\es ani.1 stories 
about their \ iews of. and in\-ol\ement in. the processes of 'choice', finally, in 
Chapter 9. the conclusion, we draw together the many threads and tiy to reach 
.some conclusions about the ways in which we now understand the proces.ses 
of school choice and the responsibilities for selection or decision-making 
amongst and within families. 

The Various Contexts for the Research Study 

The .study is set in a number of important contexts; it is ba.sed on two local 
education authorities (I.HAsi in jiost-ILl-lA (Inner London l-ducation Authority) 
London and took place at a time of major change in national educational 
policies towards more 'parental choice' of education in the early IWOs. We 
undertook the study to explore whether or not the current policy debates 
about parental thoice in education, markets and cotisumerism were at all 
salient to particular groujis of iiarents and families in primary schools in inner 
London at the time. W'c were also interested in the broader context of the 
debates about polic\' changes. 

On the one hand, policy issues about parental clioice of .school were 
located in wider debates, raised by the Con.servati\e government, about the 
transformation of social and educational policies from public and state iirox ision 
and bureaucracy towards consumer choice in a market .situation. Indeed, the 
ideological underpinnings of policy by the New Kight administrations in the 
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lOSOs ;iik1 (.Mily 199()s foiu.scd spciirRiilly on iiiMting iiKirkcts in pulilii- ;ind 
s()ii;il scniivs ;uk1 tnni.sloniiing iisffs into (.oiiMniKM-s' or (.ustoiiuTs'. 'ilie.se 
ilflKitt's wciv not coiifiiU'il to the 15riti.sii context Init li;i\o tlit-ir parallels and 
.siniii:uiti<.'.s in otiici- wt'stcrn iiKiusti iai or. l atlirr. so-i aiicd posmiodcfn sot iciics. 
it IS paitituiari\- iIk' (.asc tiiat in tlic I SA, Canatla. Austiaiia and \<.'w /.ralaiid 
(jiK'^^tions oi' |ioiiti<.al and social l itixt-nsiiiii and lon.MinKT (.iioiie art' ix'in,y 
lai.scd in tiic politital aivna. In sonic, if not all tiic countries cited, it has Ixm 
New Rigiit administrations tliat have s|iarked the deixites, especially w ith resix'ct 
to education (Ciuthrie and Pierce, IWl; Ginslnirg. i'Wi; Kenwav c/ ciL IW,-^). 
However, the ways in which changes in jnihlic policy deliver\- are being 
translorined lioin |-)ulilic to private, v olunlaiA-, charitable or even lainily agencies 
is not confined to educaiion but is a v ital characteristic of social and political 
transtoriiiaiioiis in an international context in tiie late twentieth centur\-. 

( )n the other lu'.iid, these deb.ites were being raised by right-wing iioliiician.s 
in Britain ,ii a iiine ol major social and economic change, inelucling particularlv 
changes in laniily and cultural diversity. 'I'hcsc kinds of societal changes are 
also part ol lar wider soi ial anil economic |irocesses on a transnational scale 
and lend in the direction of individualism rather than collectivism. Thev arc 
olten dubbed as part ol postmodernism or criiicallv apinaiscd in this context 
((iiddeiis, 1992; Kibbens, 199 i fonhcoming: Taylor-Ciooby, I99 i). They have 
also been raised as a serious matter for political change by biith New Right 
politicians and social critics in many industrial societies ( berger and Bcrger, 
i9Si; lialsey. 1992; l);ivies, 199.-^). 

\\ c ho|X'. therefc ne, to contextuali/e our relativ ely sni;ill-sc;ile and det;iilcd 
study ol |-);irental choice ol st;ite schooling in these w ider di.scussions ;ibout 
s()ci;il tragmentation, indiv idu;ilism ;ind consumerism in postmodern societies. 
We ;ilso ;iini to address their implic;itions for soci;il ;ind ediic;ition;il policies 
and pi.utices as well ;is the more theoretic;il rehitionships ;ind link;iges. 

The Political and S<>cial Scientific Research Context 

In Britain, there has been ;i gre;it deal ol' ac;idemic soci;il scicntilie, ;is well ;is 
niediit, interest in the |-)olicy developments of the 19H()s and early 1990s. 
p;uti( ulariy ;ir()und education;il reform. The nicdi:i, for instance, hav e tended 
to locus on the (juestions about changing n;ili()n;il jiolicics in order to improve 
educ;ition;il st;ind;irds. The\' have also become involved in the iiroeesses of 
contributing to the wider i^olitical and iioliey debates by jiroducing their own 
league tables ol schools (;ind other educational institutions as well ;is other 
sociiil or public policy institutions) to ;iid the processes of education;il choice 
and decision-making. In l;ict, there luis developed ;i coinjilex inlerplav between 
medi;i and government over how best to judge education;il sland;irds ;md 
.11 hiev cnx'iits ami contribute to the processes ol ilccision-making in families. 
.Moreover, the medi;i h;ive begun to pla\' a ji.irt in deciding vvh;it constitutes 
educ;iti()n;il st;nKl;irds, which are as much to do w ith judging the iXMl'onnance 
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of (.'(.liKMlidiiiil iiistitiitioiis tlmuigli llicir i(.'arliiiig sintT as ilicN -aiv w illi judging 
tlif peril iniKiiux' of |-)iipils Mii'.lcms aiul allciiiiiling to raist.' tlifir (.'(.knaiional 
slantlaitls. 

N^'Witlidcvs. iIk' Iragiic tallies in llif pivss (.lo not seem to lia\ e eonirilxiietl 
signifuanilv lo changing piat-liees in that they lia\e mainly been i-)i()(.kKe(.l in 
the ciiialin- rather than lahloitl jiress antl have foeiised on niidtlle-elass \ akies 
antl asiiiraiions. To that extent, they ha\e also tendetl to eoneentrate on high 
levels of iiiihlie examination aitainnient in both the public aiul private sectors 
( lianiciilarlv selective schools) and haw not fociisetl on the processes ol 
secondarv schooling. In other words, they haw been concerned with spec living 
examination results for CiCSi- and .X levels, on the assiimpnoi- that parents are 
most concerned w ith acatlemic results as a basis for choosing schools. Tiiis has 
been liielled by the government who. in the bW2 I'diication .Xct. reiiiiireti the 
prodik tioii of media iireseiitetl league tables' of botli examination results and 
triiancv rates of schools from b)')3 onwartN. 

I xamination results are one of the main issues relating to how ixirents 
choose sthools that v\e will explore belov\- in Chapter it is interesting. hov\ - 
ever, to note at this junctiire that the tlebate about league talMes has taken on 
a recent nev\ tv\ ist. in that the government has concetletl their inapiiropriateiiess 
at certain ages antl stages (namely ages ~ aiul l i). given the re|-)orts ol Sir Ron 
Dearing. the Chairman of the School CLuriciikim and Assessment Authority, tie 
hatl been invitetl by the Ixkication Secretaiy on ~ April I'W.-i to review the 
scope of the national curriculum and its assessment aiul testing system. In 
other words, the c|uestion of examination results aiul league tables remains a 
ihoniv issue of tlebate that has been susceptible to iiressure Irom jiarents' 
grouiis and governors, as vwll as teacher unions aiu.1 teachers themselves. 

.Much of the acatlemic social .scientific tlebate about changing etiueational 
policies esix'ciallv arountl choice aiul markets has. in Britain, focused ujion 
the context of the changing legislation, ftr.st in Scotland anti later in Hngland. as 
noted elsewhere (.Macbeth e/ til., bASO; Atller c/ ai. IW;-. C.oklron aiul Boulton. 
IWI; CUatterand Wootls. IW.-i; Davitl. I'W). Curiously, compared with social 
scientit'ic research in the previous periotl of social (.lemocracy. it is rather 
atlministiatively doniinatetl aiul no! so concerned with social processes. Hut 
researchers have also raisetl issues about the concejit antl implementation ol 
the notions of choice and the creation of markets and or (juasi-markets in 
etlucation amongst other social iiolicy issues (Bovve and Ball. bW.-^; Le Crantl 
('/ (li. IW.-^; Ball. IW-ii. As a result of this kind of tletailetl analysis and aiiproach 
there is now a gootl tleal of ev idence about aspects of the processes ot change 
aiul choice ov er (.lifferent lev els aiul t\ pes of etlucation in a number ol areas 
aiul regions of Britain and the I K aiul in contrast to other intkistrial societies. 
As a iMvlutle to conckicting this research stutly. Davitl enibarketl upon a 
vv itle-ranging rev iev\ of the literature aiul debates about jiolicy tlevelopnu'nts 
which summari/es a great tleal of this evitlenee and to which w e will ha\e 
oecasion to return (l)a\i(.l. 1093'. 

There has. hov\ever. been very little concern about the imixict of these 
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cli;ingi.'s on families aiul lliose in ditTi.'a'nl or clianging sotio-cconomic or 
(.ultural circuinstant-f.s (David. 1993'- Indeed, most of tiie rcsfarcii iia.s oni\' 
raised tiic issue of tiic impact of ciiangcs on tiii.' parents tlirougii LKAs and 
st iioois, wiu'tlK'i' UiA mainiainetl or financed direcli\- from central government 
or tiirougii a partnersiiip ix'tween iiusiness, and whether priman,- or secondan,' 
sciioois. Mucii of it focuses on the management of tiie ciiange process from 
tiic point of view of eiliier etiucators or education managers and administrators. 
It is iiigiiiy specialized and largely linked to managerial or hureaucraiic tiuestions 
of a specific kind (Edwards ct al.. 1989: Olatter and Woods. 199.^). 

\X e set out to tiy to reverse this kintl of ajiproach and look at what 
jiarents thought about choice and the proce.s.ses to which they w ere subjected 
w hen their chiklren w ere in the final year of state jiriman' school. Gi\ en the 
burgeoning etlucational research, it is curious that little of it has emphasizetl 
these (.[uestions or ■iiroblemati/ed' notions of parents, consumers or choice. 
Ilowexer. that ma\' ha\e to do with the fact that the tratlitional focus of 
etlucational research has been on etlucational effectiveness and the emjihasis 
is therefore on the role antl workings of the educational institution rather than 
the perspectiv es of t'amil\- members (.Mortimore ct al.. I9SS: David. 199.-^: Da\ id 
('/ 1-//.. 199.-^). indeetl. this is a common feature of research around family issues; 
it is the polic\- ageixla and resulting |X'rs|X'Clive that predominates, while the 
agentlas of family members themselves go unrecogni/etl. 

Wc were also jiarticularly interested in the concept of the fcinn'ly and 
the ways in which famih' and cultural diversity might intluence the processes 
that went on at home as well as al school — the various interactions between 
mothers antl fathers antl their children. We also knev\- that in London, especially 
the inner London boroughs, there is e\ idence of a great variety of family patterns 
ami cultures. |")arlicularl\' as mediatetl by religion and ethnicity and or race. 
This kintl of eviclence has emerged from sun e\ s commissioned in the days of 
the iLH/\ (liargreavcs. 19K(: 'I'homas. 198'i). It has also been the subject of 
much academic analysis antl scrutiny (Brannen and Moss. 1991: joslii. 1991; 
Solomos. 199.-^). 

.Moreover, we knew that while there has been considerable continuity in 
certain aspects of famil\' life there have also been trentls av\ ay from tratlilional 
nuclear tamilies towards tlifferent family househokls. reconstitutetl families 
ami towartls an increase in lone parent families, particularly lone single mother 
families ami ones in which there are consitlcrablc amounts of maternal 
employment (Brannen and Moss. 1991: \Xicks. 1991: David. 199.-^). \Xe were 
eager to explore whether these hatl any effects on the processes and patterns 
of choice and (.leeision-making in families over schools. We were jiarticularly 
concerned with whether or not the policy changes were having any impact on 
the lives of parents, especially mothers, in tlifficult ami straitened circumstances. 
We were surprisetl that, (.lesjiite the massive numbers of particular research 
stmlies on parental choice, none had thought to iiroblemali/e' the concept of 
parent in terms of gender, race ethnicity or famih' context. It remained the 
case that all the slmlies addressed the (juestion ol' famih' ami jiarents through 
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social c lass and or ethnicity only by means of socio-economic indicators such 
as parental or family background or circumstances (David. 1993; Ball. 199.3). 

At a more theoretical level we were also interested in the extent to w hich 
changes in family .structures, contexts, such as lone parenthood or recon.stituted 
families, and characteri.stics, such as race and/or ethnicity, affected the traditional 
notions of .social cla.ss influences on education. We wanted to explore the 
meanings of education and .schooling for a particular gnuip of parents at what 
has traditionally been considered a time of decision-making. Was it in fact the 
case that jxirents — either mothers or fathers — give a great deal of consider- 
ation to different factors over the choice of a .secondaiy school for their child? 
Or was it more a matter of the parents — mothers and, or fathers — .seeing the 
proces.ses of education and schooling as contributing, relatively automatically, 
to the types of .school to which a child moves from the primar\- to .secondaiy 
school stage? 

The ERA and the Current Research 

The current research was carried out after the passing of the 19S8 l-clucational 
Refonn \c\ (HRA), well before the 'major' changes towards more markets and 
consumerism in educatioii. The HRA 1988 built uixin the 1981 1-diication Act 
in resjx-ct of jiarental choice. The latter had allowed for parental prefercncea'i 
.school but in the context of the I.H.Ws efficient use of resources which also 
included the .setting of 'planned admission levels' to Ll-A .schools to balance 
size within the locality. It also allowed for the publication of .school prospectu.ses 
and information about schools to assi.st with the expression of parental 
jircferences. 'I'his itself had built upon the 19 t i Hducation Act and its sub.seciuent 
amending legislation to ensure that parental wishes were met and children 
educated according to their ages, ajititudes and abilities, but in the context ot 
efficient u.se of jiublic re.sources. John I'atten. the Secretary- of State for 1-ducation. 
and author of the White Paper entitled Choice c kI Diivmty: A Self Fraineirork 
for Schools, described the prehistoiy of educational policy prior to the 198()s 
as one of 'deadening uniformity' ( 1992 Cm 2021). In other words, he contrasts 
public bureaucracies with internal markets in education, or what Le Grand has 
recently called (lua.si-markets (I.e Cirand et ai. 199.3). 

Thus the of 1988, in his view and that of the government, widened 
the notion of parental choice by creating a range of different types of school, 
hi addition to |')rivate or indejx'ndent .schools and the local authority sy.stem 
of .schooling of state-maintained or voluntaiy -aided or controlled .schools, it 
allowed for .schools to '(/pt out' of local education authority d.HA) control and 
become 'grant-maintained' schools (CiMSs) and it also allowed for city 
technology colleges (CTCs) to be established. .Moreover, it changed the nature 
or character of those schools remaining within the local authority ambit, it 
abolished the notion of jilanned aclmi.ssion levels (which targets numbers at 
lower than full physical capacity) and replaced it with the idea of 'open 
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(.'nroliiK'ni' wlicivliy si-liools arc roiiuiivcl lo ai'iopi a liiglicr nuinlior ol 
applicanls, wiili ilu uiinlxT liniilcil only by pliysical space. How ever, researeli 
liy Morris (iy93) i^oinls oul llial lliere is a j^real ilixersiiy of assessments ol' 
seliool eapai ily and lA'A olfieers are j^reaily eoneernecl at the eonlinuation ol 
lliree or tour c}uilc separate metliods ot ealeulating it'. 

It also re(iLiireil l.l"As and schools to publish more extensive information 
throuyji booklets ete., as a basis on which schools coulil be cho.sen. State 
schools thcmscK cs became more autonomous from tlie LEA tlirough financial 
and managerial changes and delegation of funding of scIkkiIs through local 
management of schools (LMS). Most important with respect to parental clioice. 
however, was the idea that parents, through a jiarental ballot of the parental 
body, lould be inxolvcil in the decision about whether a si IkkiI should remain 
in [.\'..\ control or become grant-maintained and funded b\' central rather than 
loial go\ eminent. 

These \arious and varied changes were (juite lomjilex and the process of 
creating grant-maintained schools w as rather bureaucratic. Research by Ualpin 
('/ (//. (l')'M) and I'it/. (I'Wl) has revealed how slow the changes ha\e been. 
Hut the balance of power between jiarents and .schools — at least in theon-, 
as lar as choii'c of school is concerned — has altered considerably in the 
direction ot parents as the significant, if not main, decision-makers. In any 
event, these changes in organization havi- been accompanied by massixe 
changes in the l urriculuni and the as.scssmcnt ol' pupils through the national 
I'urriculum and assessment within state primaiy and secondan' schools, also 
|irescribed in the I'KS I-IK.A. 'I'he I'oi'us of the 1988 l-;ducation Reform ;\ci was 
not only on organizational i hange but also on changes in pedagogy: a combined 
process that has been characierized as 'market forces versus central control' 
W'hitty ( IWO) (Lawton cV cil.. 198": Ran.son, 1990). We cho.se, however, to start 
our stud\' of changes in educational organiz;ition in this jicriod of massixe 
educational as well as other organizational changes. 

It is only subse(|uently that organizational changes and the more extensive 
i reation of consumerism and markets in education have become the paramount 
issues in educational rel'onn ( l.aw ton <.'! ciL. 198"; Ranson. 1990). These massive 
changes in educational jiolicy, away trom local goxernment support for .schools 
towards a v:iriety of different types of school funding, or wliat h;ive been 
called ciuasi-markets, ha\ e now been seen as the central feature of educational 
reform (l.e (irand, 1991 ). Thus our study was desigiu'd before .Major replaced 
Thatcher as Prime .Minister and siarteil upon his |iolicy of lonsumerism through 
the Citizen's Charter in 1991 (Page :ind Hakkiek. 199.^). It therefore predated 
till' Pai'ent's Charter for lxluc;ition. entitled You (iiicl Your (.'hihl's I-diiccilioii 
(bJ91) and the spate of subse(iuent legislation that was attendant on this, 
namely the 1992 1-duiation (Sc hools) .Xi t. the W hite Paper ('l.xikv (Uul Dirt'iyi/y: 
A .W'lr /■niDiciiDii' for Schools ^<.'^u I01\. 1992) and its subsequent legislation, 
namc'x' the b)9.'^ Ixlucaiion (Schools) .\ci. Taken together, all these subsequent 
dexelopments ircati- a new system of markets and lustomers in cduiation 
:ind all oilier social policies (Riin.son. Pm: David. PJ'Mb: Tritter. 199 1). 




* Contexts and Concepts.- Parental Choice or Chosen Parents'^ 

Nf\(.MllK'k's.s, given our iiK-thoi-is and approatli \\c liope to ;ibl(.' lo shed 
liglil on tlic key issues for families in eiianging circuinsianees aiiout ehoiees of 
etiuealion. 

Conceptual Issues about the Study of Parental Choice of 
Secondary School 

Before (.iesigning our siutiy we cieeitied lo look furtlier at two sets of c|uesiions 
alioul liie eoncepl of eiioice': fiiM, ean parents indeed he regardeti as eoiisuniers 
in relation to their children's education and second, what is choice and di\ ersit\? 
'I'he notion of parents making choices — to assert their wishes with regards to 
their children's education — rec|uires some careful analysis to consider its 
meaning and relevance. For exanijile, as Bell and Macbeth (1989) point out, 
in theoiy, whenever children attend .school at all, parents have 'cho.sen' to 
send them since they do have the right to educate them otherwise'. However, 
it is hard to defend this usage of 'choice' when parents them.selves may be 
unaware of, or unable to activate, any .such alternative. Is it al.so .stretching 
the notion of 'choice' too far to apply it to situations where a child is sent to 
the third or fourth .school li.sted by the parents (Macbeth I98i)':' Thus the 
I'niversity of Glasgow .study (19HS) |-)referred to u.se the term 'placeinent' as 
the overarching term, potentially cox'ering processes that could be x'ariously 
described as choice, allocation and selection. 

What is it that parents are choosing between? Is there any real .sense of 
choice and if so, what is its nature':' Choices could cox'cr a whole \ ariety ol 
educational matters, from choosing between schools attended, to issues within 
the .school it.self such as the subjects taught, the teaching methods u.sed, or the 
indixiduals who do the teaching (Nault and rdiitelle, 1982; Macbeth et ai. 
198); Raywid, 198S). I lere we shall concentrate only on choice between different 
secondary' schools. 

The conce|-)t of choice is al.>o intimately linked to that of diversity, as the 
government ackr,owledged with the title of the White Paper as a prelude to 
the 199,^ Hducation Act. But there are various other conceptual arguments to 
be made about dixersity and national integration cohesixeness [cf. ilirschman, 
1981; Crittenden, 1988). I low far are parents choosing between spam, spam 
and spam? Hchols et al. (1990) found that in .Scotland: 

Choice among state schools al.so increased with, (he ojitions for choice, 
other things being e(|ual . . . The options for choice explained a larger 
fraction of the xariation in choice among state schools than of the 
\ariation in choice of the pri\ate sector. (]■), 21S) 

If parents do not want spam, can they gain financial supi")ort for .something 
other than sjiani? ik-ll and .Macbeth (1989) distinguish between weak' and 
■.strong' choices, pointing out that the I'K has in the pa.st tended to provide 
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Mather's Intuition!' (.'boosiiiti Sccondcity Schools 

\W:\k li1oi<.■(.■^. wIkmv .somcoix' else (.kvitlfs tin.' oinion.s luiiilahli.'. Tlii.s may Ik- 
(.oiiinistcd Willi, lor (.'xaniplc. Dcninafk and ilic Noiln.'iian<.l.s. wIktc paroni.s 
(.an .SCI up their own .sciiooi.s am.! h*-'' govcriiiiient t'unciinj^ tor iIkmii (Maclicth 
ft (iL Wi: Hell and Maihcili. IW)). Thus, parents tan (.-ivatc their own 
alternative forms of sehooling if they so wish. This is nnw heeoniingan ojMion 
that the government wishes to eneourage (Howe and Ball. 1992; W'hitty ct dl.. 
IW.^). .Maebeih et cil. (lySO) distinguish broad variations in the iiolieies within 
the l-uro[)ean (lominunity towards sehool ehoiee from: 

• full ehoiee (where sehcjoN have to adjust to aeeoniniodate everyone 
who wants to attend, for example Belgium, although iiarents eannot 
later ehange their minds cnee the sehool year has .startetl). through 

• filling the ga|is (where sehools have to grant a plaee to those who 
aiijily if there are spaees available within the sehool. for example 
l-nglaiul aiul Wales), to 

• ehoiee at the diseretion of the loeal aiith';riiy. without any national 
rules laid down (for exam|-)le Denmark). 

taittenden ( 19KS). however, points out that the existenee of alternative s.'liools 
may not just retleet a straightforward resjionse lo jiarental tlemands lor diversit\'. 
being .strongly affeeted also by pressure led by loeal eoniniunity leaders, for 
examjile. of [lartieular religious or ethnie groujis; 'The existenee ol an ethnie 
grouji's sehools may dejiend more on the effort of its leaders to preserve the 
grouji's identity and v itality than on the wishes of jiarents' ( lOSK. p. ()). Options 
mav also he strongly affeeted by other praetieal issues, not just legislation and 
lioliey deeisions, Thus geograjihy may be highly signifieant. cither by effeetively 
ruling out any alternatives to the nearest sehool ( I'niversity of Glasgow. lOKS). 
or liy iiroviding a vast array of alternatives, as where parents in New \nrk City 
ean ehoose between 'some idO different magnet iirogranimes in more than 90 
different buildings' ( Jaekson and CloojU'r. 19H9. |i. KiS). 

l-eonomie factors may also be highly signifieant in limiting choices, not 
only in relation to jxiying sehool fees but also in relation to trans|X)ii costs, for 
both state and private seetors of .schooling ( Darling-I lanimond ct al.. 19SS: 
Stillman and Maychell. 19SC)). I'or the majority of iiarents. |:)ro.\imi!y is erueial. 
lianicularlv at the |-)rimar\- stage (.see West. 199 i for a review of recent research), 
alongside a number of other issue's — for examiile. the |X'rceived. academic 
record of the .school, the ixMcciv ed di.sei|-)line in the .school, the ehild wanting 
to go there (West and X'adaam. 1991 ) and local contacts via children's siblings 
or friends (see for example. Cioldron and Boulton. 1991). Conseiiuently. they 
eannot be regartletl as neeessarily choosing between a great variety- ot oi)tions, 
Kather. for many parents, there is a tendency to stay with a local school, unless 
this tendency is overridden by very stning reasons for rejeeting the school 
(discussed further below). The other side of this particular eoin though, is the 
anger exjiressed if parental c hoice asserted b\- other out -of-area iiarerits iirc-veiits 
altendanee at the loeal sehool (.Strickland. 1991). 
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(.'oiili'Xis and Ctiiici'j'Is. /'(iiviiltil (.'Ixikv nr (.'htiscii I'ciivuts'f' 

AnoilKT (|ui.'sii()ii lo be ;i<.l<.la'.ssi.'il is wIu'iIkt or not tin.' siiiools arc also 
engaged in a consunicr-orieiiicd produclioii process, liow far can seiioois 
liieinseives he seen as responding lo eonsuniers? If parents are to he truly 
acting as consumers, then administrators have to he truly acting as iiroducers: 
to make their schools sjiccial. to recruit ojienly anil forcefully for parent interest, 
and to organize their schools in v arious w ays to rellect local markets' ( jack.son 
and Cooper. t')S<;. p. 2(«). Ikit are schools hoth ahle and willing to respond 
in this way to the exercise of jxirental choices? The conllict here is hetween 
(.wit (i.e. consumer economic behaviour) anil rnkc (i.e. collective political 
behavioui). in conimuiiicating to schools what it is parents actually want to 
change about schools (ilirscliman. IWl). Thus iiroducers ma\' not know how- 
to res|-)oiHl to exit' because this is a v er\- iminvcise form of communication. 
Consiuiiers may never have been offered what they really want in the fir.st 
jilace. and exit alone will not express this. number of unconnected 'exits' 
from different schools may cancel each other out o\ erall. allowing parents to 
exercise choice but failing to ever 'voice' to the schools the rea.sons lor the 
various deiiartures. Slillman and Maychell ( l')H()) found that in numerous Ll-As 
no inl'oniialion about why parents preierred sonie schools over others reached 
either the education (sfficers or any of tiie schools themseh es' ( j). IH.-^). Whether 
this is still the case, howex er. is b\' no ineans certain giv en the current pres.sure 
to increase pupil number.s ani.1 hence luni-ling. 

Do parental choices actually liax e an effect at a collective level? 'I'here are 
contlk'ting views here; bell and .Macbeth (i9W) suggest that parental choice 
has a veiT minor effect on .school rolls ( for all but a small ininority ol schools' 
yi. 16). whereas 'fweedie ( IW)) exjircsses considerable concern at the etfects 
on school rolls. Are schools able to change to suit parental choices? Headteachers 
do not appear to think that the\' .s'/k)///^/ change in this way in respon.se to 
jiarental preferences d niversity of Glasgow. ]9«t). In other words, is the 
obverse of iiarental choice chosen parents', that is pareiUs who are in some 
way chosen' by the schools and or teacher.s? This is a jioint that W'hitty ct al. 
( 1W3) make strongly in relation to the creation of city technology colleges in 
a chaiHer entitled 'Choosers or Chosen?' 

It is possible for choices' to be seen both as ihivalriiiiiM professional 
autononiy by allowing narents to iiuestion professional judgiiients about a 
child's education, but also as potentially i'iib(iiK-iiif>p\o\\.'s<\o\vA (.■miiowerriienl 
at the expense of adrnini.strators. as in the Minneapolis Southeast alternatives 
project which conibined choice with decentralization (Rayvvid. 19HS). Other 
sv.stenis rnay .seek v arious ways of cornbining parental choice with prolessional 
expertise, as in Ciennany where children receive professiorial asse.ssiiients belore 
they transfer to .secondary school, so that pareiits can be better informed in the 
chiiices they then make (Macbeth I'l al.. 19X6). However, this issue of the 
relationship between iiarental choice and professiofial authority is not always 
very well thought through, as Crittenden (19H«) comrnents in relation to 
Au.stralian educational jiolicies. 

"I'et another question to consitler is whether pareiits are realistically 
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Mdl/'crs luliiilinii'^ (:h(i(isni,<> Sccdiiiliiry Scluidh 

ik'si iilx^l .is ;u livf ;iik1 .is.sfiliv (.' tk'i isii m-iiuikinii i Ikiomms'. ('.Ik liic' is a tomi 
ili.il ik'iioii's ariiw ik'i iMoii-niakiiij; ( l iiiv (.Tsity of Cil.i.s.uow . iy<SS). Init hew 
lar ilo parents R'naitl tlu'iiisflv as lia\ iiii; ri'al siopt' lor ck'ii.sion-iuakiiii;, 
aiul liciw lar ilo ilu'v Iff! ahlf U: Ik- assfrtiv I'ly ailivr I'oiisuiiR'rs? In w liai 
sfiisf.s ilo ihcy Milivt'ly clioosf ? ll'llif iirotx'ilurf roiiuiivs llifin to list schools 
in oiik'r ()l piiority. how ilo tlu'y aitually view this ]"!ro(.v<.luri' — how manv 
schools ilo thi'y aitually jxit ilown. ilo thi'\ aitivoly [irioritizi' all ol thcni or 
only till' first ono listcil? H thoy know that a srhool tcniK lo he ovoisuhsi ribeil. 
ilo they still actively lonsiilor it at all? I, they jnit ilown the ilosest school, iloi's 
this mi'an that tlK-y have not rcMlly consiilereil any alternativ es? I low lar iloc's 
this idea ol active choiic necessarily ri'lli'Ci pari'inal interest, thai is. minht 
parents iinl exi'icise active choiie hut still have consiilcrahlc interest in the 
chilli s SI hoolinti? In other vvonls. hov\- ilo v\i' assi'ss thi' cxistenci' anil signili- 
i ancc ol non-i Ik liic ? 

I'lacin.u requi'sts do si'i'iu to relati' to social class anil paii'iits' (.■diication. 
although there are also a high nunilu'r of placing re'.|ucsts tVoni the skilleil 
v\orking-ilas.s groujis (\auli anil rchitelle, 19Hi; j-chols cl a/.. WX)). V.wn 
vMthin the strictly ilellni'il si'iisi- ol i hoiie laid il()v\ n vv ithin the l urrent Siotii.sh 
cduiational system, .VS jier cent of the jiarents interview i-d by I'chols ('/ til. 
( IVyti) wi'ic not sure whether or not they /'r/r/ I'xi'rcised choiie over their 
chilli s seionilary school. On the otlii'r hanil, Stilinian and .\la\ihell ( lOSd) 
I'ound that the act ol Tilling in a lorm stating a iirelerenie. reganlk'ss of vv hethi'r 
the choice is between similar or (.lilTeri'nt schools, is sutficii'iit to give tiii' 
fc'i'ling of hav ing beiai ( iHeri'd a i hoice' ( ji. IS i ). ^ I'l thi' perci'ntage of ixirent^ 
v\ho I'elt that they hail been given a ihoice rangcil iVom 26 to Si per i-ent' 
(p. IS"). Simply having a choice iloe.s sei'ni to lead to a more active searih 
lor inl'ormation about schools (Nault anil l ihitelle. I'XSi). 

Nevertheless. Hughes cl al. (19<>(l) founil that iS jier cent of priniar\' 
school jxirents interv ieweil lounil the v\hole iilea of being a consumi'r of 
eilucatioiV to be a jiuz/ling one. and half the [xiriaits did not --ee them.selves 
in this way at all. .■\mongst those .-^ i per lent w ho sav\' themselves 'to .somi' 
extern' as consumers of education, thi'ie were various reservations expressed 
in using till' term. 'I'hese incluileil the feeling that assertions of parental power 
unili'rmineil the sense of trust betv\ een [xirent anil teacher, anil the v iev\- that 
liarcnts thi'msi'lves are iiroilucers within the eilucalional systi'iu: not I'litiri'ly 
like buying a jiacket of bisi uits. you're putting in as muih as you're taking out' 
(ixiri'iit quoti'il by Hughes c/ <■//.. I'WO, p. I i). Ihere may thus be a desire to 
v\ork with anil in ri'sponse to teaiiiers, rather than make ilenianils of them, 
I nit also potentially a sense of v ulnerability in relation to teaihers: at ini'sent, 
if I iiKian anil groan it will be a roil for |my chikl'sl back' (parent c|uoted by 
Hughes ('/ (il.. IWO. p. D. 

( A'liainly parents do not seem to reganl themselv I's as pow erful in relation 
to schools, not liMst beiause thev may feel they have limitc'il knowledge of 
v\hat is actually hapipening to their ihiklren in daily school life (Ribbens, IWO: 
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(.'(iiilcxis ciiul CoucLpls. I'diviildl Cluiicc <ir Chase)! I'aiviils'/ 

spcv, W \ 1. I'a iik'iu t.- iVoni sUkHl-s oI clirni ri.nlil.s in oilier tonlcxis :iN(i su,li,ui'sI 
lli.il people 1)1. IV noi use llieir ritilil.s lo inoleel llieir own iniercsls, eilhcr 
llirougli huk of ;uliiiini.Mr;ili\c skills, i )r iliroii.nh ;i Rmt of aiiUij^oni/in.u olfuiMN 
(iv\ ifucd h\ 'ruxvilif. I'W;), TIk'iv is .1 (.k'^a'c of varialion in llic aiiual 
procedures by uhit li paivnis could express a clioiee, wliieli relaled lo w liellier 
l.l-As had a poliey of pro\ idiii,n iiiininial or iiKi\iin;il elioiee lo jiarenls (Siillinan 
and Mavelielk lySd). How do parents and eliiklren undersiand llie plaeenieiil 
proeedure? I low far are lliey aware ol llie elioiee and ajipeaN proeedines, and 
of ilie erileria used lo assign places in o\ ersubscrihed sdiooN' To w hicli parenlal 
cliaraeierisiics does iliis awareness relale? Do parenis helie\e iliey ha\e any 
real choice in l>nn:lii.\''f 

A more iiragnialii sel ol (luesiions also needs 10 be considered here. Does 
ihe sysieiii aclually permil choice in pracUce':' Iwen wilhin all ihese consirainls. 
does ihe sysieiii aclually lei parents assert their choices when ihey try to do 
so' If not. parenis may ix'ihaps be belter described as expressin.n pixlerenees 
rather than makint; choices ( Siillnian and .\Iayelu-ll. i')S(i). The same point h;is 
been m;ide by Morris ( bW.-^i in his stLidy for the .Vssociation of Melroiioliian 
Authorities. Siillman and .Maychell found that the \asi majority (about Sd per 
cenll of parenis who knew w hich school they wanted lor their children had 
obtained a jilace at it a year later, althoi.i;.;h we still do not know how much 
the parents' choice h;;d been conditioned by the l.i;.\ s arr;mf;ements' ( i9S(), 
jx IS"^). .More recently, jiress co\eni,ne su,t",U<-'sts th;it the l-n.^lish system is 
(.lisaiijiointint; jiarents more than the Scottish system, where ^d." per cent 
of parents' school requests were granted in bWS crweedie, b)S<;). '{'here has 
been, at least m Britain, a de.uree of \,iriation in the published criteria lor 
allocation of places in different areas (Stillman and .M;iychell. IWo). The criteria 
actuallv used in jiractice to allocate places in o\ ersub.scribed schoofs seem to 
be oiiscure or at best, hi.nhly \ariable, once the iiLiblished alloc.ition criteria 
ha\e killed to reiluce the numbers of candidates sLilhciently (I'niversity of 
(ilast>ow, l')SS; Stricklantl, IWl). l-'ven so, this coLild indeeil be the intention 
of the s\ stem, if the aim is to really irea> iiarenlal apjieaN individLially (Stillman 
and .\la\chell, 19S()). Hut there is a lack of oflicial national statistics in Hn,ulan(.l 
and Wales to reveal in detail how policies are operatin.g in practice. It is. 
however, worth notini; that the research cited above (.Morris, lO'M), which 
in\()K(.'d .1 sur\x'v oi i.f'..\s to which (>') respoiule(.l. di(.l not (.lemonstrate that 
choice' was Ixxominj; more limited. I lowe\er. successl'ul first pretfenee has 
been hi.yh and sn scojie for improvement has iieen limited: 'Some ileeline ol 
numbers of successful first ineferences has occurred, notably in urban areas' 
(p. i')), lie also found the luinibers of aiijieaK to be inereasin.y, but the \->ui- 
l^ortions of successful appeals to be declinini;. 

.\ further set ol jira.nmatii question.s relates to how far the whole issLie has 
been localized and the variabilities within thfs and the extent to which this 
mav be funher extended. There is some evidence of the si,unifu ance ol localized 
historical situations (Stillman and .Maychell, lOSd: Ixiiols tV ciL. IWO): 
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loiai aiillioritiL's (.lil't(.'r(.'(.l (.'iiornioii.sly botli in tlK-ir (.'(.liiailional polii it's 
aiul li'icir atliiiini.stralion of st liool allocations antl . . . tlii.' root of this 
Naiiation sct'iiK'tl to lit' in tlii.' (.'xistiii^ varit'ty of 1,I-A iiroii'tiLiix's upon 
wliiih the I'ASd Alt anil 19S1 Ri'j^li hi lions vwiv sLipciiniiiosfil. (Stillnian 
and Mayihcll, pp. S-ci) 

l-LirthiT, wx' noi'il to loiisiilcr tin.' signifiianir ol local networks anil loninuinities 
in iiiciliating parents' interactions with schoofs (I5ell and Rihliens, 199 i: .lack.son 
ami c;oo|ier, 19.S9). This nia\' oiiiir in both ilireitions, with sLuh networks 
acting as pou erliil inlli.iences shaping parents' peixxptions ol .si hools (iliscussed 
lurther Ix'low i, hut also as signifiiani channels which shape whellier, and 
how, jiarental 'voice' is heard by the school (e.g. as seen in the William 'ryndale 
ilis|-)Lite in Britain; Daviil, 19~<S). ■j'luis, [■.chols c/ cil. ( 1990) note the significance 
in iiaiticLilar areas ol a concentration ol eikicated jiarents who want to e.vercise 
school choice. 

'I'here are also interesting (|Liesiions alioul how iieojile decide to li\e in 
partiiiilar areas, what are their images of these areas anil how does this tie in 
with the parental jk )pLilations of iiartiiiilar sihools? Kihhens, for exanijile. has 
e.xiii'iieni e of a iiarticiilar prinian' sihool attraiting a ilisiiro|-)ortionately high 
luinilier of iiarenls of certain political jiersLiasions. which seenieil to he jiartly 
to do with parents' peiveiitions of the tyiie of eoniiminity 'he school ser\eil. 
\ault and I'l'hitelie ( 19.S2) suggest that in the iiartiiular localities ihey siudieil 
in the I 'S,-\. peojile hail often nioeeil into the area because of the t\ pe of 
lonmiLinity it was. 

'I'here are also consiilcrations to be given to the ililferent av enues of i hoice. 
Different inionie groups may e.xercise ihoiic (v\liere they seek to do so) in 
ililferent forms sLich as throLigb pLirchase of eikication in a partiiiilar system 
school (althoLigh note that inivaie education may re|)resent an (ihsciicc ^)' 
aitiv e choosing — I )arllng-l laniiiionii cl til.. 19HS: \-n\, 19.SS). ihrougli iiLirchase 
of housing in a iiarliiLilar area, or through the exercise of rights through the 
legislative ailiiiinisirativ i' system. Bell anil .Macbeth (I9.S9) point oLit that 'the 
legislation maile the system marginally more egalitarian by oivning liji choice 
to '.hose v\ho v\ere not home-ow ners' {p. I()). Darling-l lammoml ('/ ci/. ( 19.SS) 
also I'oLinil that in the rs.\ the most active choosers were parents v\ho sent 
their ihililren !o siati' sihools, with thi' ihoiii's exerciseil v ia tlii-ir ileiisions 
ahoLit where to liv e. v\ liile lovN -inconn' iiareiits soLight to exercise clioice tliroLigh 
alternatives made available by the state. I'his siLidy also foLind a significant 
relationshi]-) between the mother s educational level and use of thi' resiilential 
av eiiLie lor school i hoice. Thus, only .-^1 per lent ol non-high school grailuate 
iiiotliers hail taken choice of iiublic schooling into account in their choice of 
residence, comiiareil w ith ~1 jier cent ol' collegi' graikiate mothers. The linkage 
ix'tv\een residence and choice of school may also operate in more comiilex 
vv av s, accoriling to the w av s in which iieojile, the \ypv ol k n al C( )mmunity and 
the school itself interact (as discussi'd abo\ e). Ironically, theriTore, somi' of the 
ii'i'i'iit British disputes about giving jirioriiy to local chililren may ri'iiresent 
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;i conflict liL'Kvccn people who have soui^ht to exercise choice throui^h 
alternative routes, that is eilher by moving house into the preferred area and 
then asserting the right of choice through proximity, or using the new legislation 
to challenge the priority based upon proximity. 

Sallis (19H8) discusses some of her own hesitations about as.se.ssing tiie 
\ alue of choice: -these bright but fragile baubles of choice and freedom whose 
edge.-; are so sharp when they shatter (p. 282). Hirschman ( 1981 ) suggests that 
economists hax'c been over-inclined to faxour exit rather than voice as a way 
of achieving efficiency, and furthermore, that exit may have particular costs to 
the consumer in some situations where exit may be very disruptive. 

Given all the issues outlined above, parental choice may lead to adxantages 
for some schools, and for the minority of children wliose parents make active 
choices, by maintaining the rolls of such schools and boosting the attainnients 
of some such pupils. Thus parental choice in .Scotland has operated overall in 
the direction of older schools that had previously been selective, with a higher 
socio-economic intake (Mchols et al. 1990). Since there is a relationship between 
indix idual children's attainment levels and the overall socio-economic composi- 
tion of the pupil population of a school (known as the compositional effect). 
Hchol.s et a!, conclude that "Of itself, therefore, parental choice could tend to 
benefit the attainment of the pupils who move, but without that movement's 
raising ax erage standards of attainment for all pupils" (p. 21"'). There may al.so 
be real di.sadvantages for others, by increasing social segregation between 
schools.' and inequalities between individual children: -(Xir findings . . . confirm 
the fundamental sociological tenet that volunlary individual behaviour is .socially 
strticturecl in ways that reproduce ineciualities between groups (Hchols et al. 
1990. p. 218). 

Parental choice can lead to increased .social ineciualities either by leaving 
some children with reduced educational opportunities in the .schools that lose 
pupils, or else by allowing other pupils access to a superior education that is 
not open to all. Thus, diversity without open enrollment may lead to inequalities 
associated with restricted access, as with magnet schools in the I'.SA (Kaywid. 
198^1). Such differential processes also do not operate in a \ acuum. but may 
exacerbate and increase already existing inecjualities. It appears within \ arying 
areas consistently to b<e parents of the ablest pupils who are most likely to 
exercise choice, while marginal students may become isolated in •alternatives 
that become dumping grounds for the weakest' (Kaywid. b^S^i. p. ■i(>2). The 
different philosophical arguments for and against the values of parental family 
authority as against state authority in the education of children are complex 
and may at times be finely balanced (Crittenden. 1988). The wa\s in which 
th.ese issues are played out in practice may well vary in different countries 
according to the detailed form of parental choice legislation (Tweedie. 1989). 
which determines the precise balance that is struck between indix idual choice 
and collectixe needs. Thus, differences in legislation between l-ngland and 
Wales on the one hand, and .Scotland on the other hand, have led to a marked 
difference in the extent to which the legislation has altered admissions policies 
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Molbci 's lutuiliou? (.'hoosiiifi Scanukirv Schools 

in lliosc coLiiKiit'.s: 'Scolli.sli luillioritics gnmt p;iaMils' school r(.'(]Li(.'sis cveii 
lliou^li till.' pattern of ifciLifsis luis Linclcrniincd tlic ;inthoiitic's' iiliiliiy to provitic 
(jLuility (.■(.! LR-at ion in all tiicir .schools' ClXvcei-lic. 19X9. p. 1K2). 

hi a dctailcti stLH-ly ot the effects of tiiis change in procetlLires in one area. 
Tweeciie conclLrtiei-i: 

'llicir decision to refiise re(jLiests only when schools were filled to 
capacity tluis e.xckided the Region s concerns for balancing eiirolliiients, 
liLiilding links between schools anti (heir coiiinuinilies. and ensLiring 
that each school had pLipiis w ith a fiill range of academic abilities . . . 
■['his loss of iiLipils through |iarental choice occLirretl at schools that 
servetl the more (.lisadvantagetl areas of the city, It resLiltetl in highei- 
|ier pLipil t'osts antl restricted CLirricLila at these schools. Cl weedie. 
IW). p. ISS) 

The iiolion ol jiarents as consumers may thus benefit a lew antl disadvantage 
some others. C)\erall. however, the notion may siiii|ily be irrele\aiii to the 
wa\s in which many parerits view their role, and may tlurs leave LintoLiclietl 
the issLies that concern the majority aboLit their children'.s eckication. 

Broader Matters in Relation to the Notion of Parental Choice 

We ma\' also raise broader (|Liestions aboLit how the processes ot' '(.'hoice' 
occur — not jList in relation to conceptual, political or atlministrative matters 
liLit in relation to choice over time, What are the iirocesses for families by 
which placenienis or 'choices' actLially occlu:' first, we need to consider timing 
and proiesses over a period. In relation to secondars' school choices or 
placenients. how far does this follow on from and (.iepentl Lijion earlier tlecisions 
made aboLit education, either in relation to this chiitl or other children in the 
family lioLisehold (for example, in terms of which primars' school was attended)? 

what point in time are .school choices or placements considereil by parent.s? 
Is it only at normal tran.sfer age or at other times also? How early on do parents 
start consciously to consider secondary school placement or selection? 

Second, we need to give consideration to w/'o actLially deci'.les. How are 
decisions made within the family lioLiseliold; what is the relative importance 
of the various hoLisehold family members sLich as the child, mother, father and 
siblings? .Macbeth l'I <il ( 19,S(i) sLiggest that the ultimate arguments for choice 
nuist remain those ol' parental responsibility for the child's eckication and 
,,i)erty of conscience' (p. .•^d). 

^'et the other side of res|-)onsibility is amhority. and in this sense an 
aliernative .irgumeiit can be made, as lo whether it is right to view children as 
cMensions of parental aulhorits'. l)oc-s this incline towards a view of children 
as the possessions of (heir iiarenis, and il so. w here does this leave the rights 
of the children themscKcs as sejiarate indivickials ( Haron vl <il.. lOSl; disc Lissed 
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h\ W'altord, 1991)? Slilliuaii and Maychell ( 1986) found thai just over lialf tlie 
parents did not discuss tiie ciioice witii the eiiild, even liiough eiiiidren were 
said to have stront^ views on tlie topic, but tlie cliild's own wishes do tend to 
get cited as a .significant issue by jiarents in a variety of" siuilies. if not iiaving 
the final .say (Hlliotl, 1981; Coldron and Boulton, 1991i West and Varlaam, 
1991). However, tiiere may lie class differences here, as West (lS)92a. 1992i-)) 
failed to find tlie cliild's own wishes coming up as an important factor in her 
work that examined private .school choice, and Ball et al. ( 1994) found that for 
working-class parents the cliikl's wishes are more often decisive, while for 
middle-class iiarents the cliiki s input into the choice jirocess is more limited. 

.Mthough in some studies children themselves appear to believe that their 
own views do count significantly (Walforcl, 1991), other studies have found 
that the chiklren are active in the process of selecting a secontlaiy school. 
We.st et al. ( 1991 ) for example, sought die views of pupils due to transfer to 
high school and found that iwo-thirds of them reported that both they and 
their parents chose the school, with nearly a fifth saying that they hatl matle 
the choice and 1() per cent .saying that their parents had made the choice. It 
seems likely, therefore, that there is a period of negotiation between child and 
jiarenis in most families. If chiklren are acting as the consumers rather than 
the parents, is this a good thing or a bad thing? .Arguments can go both ways, 
but in either case, is thi.s what legislators really had in minil? .-\s Walford notes, 
'there is little evidence foreiiualing "popular" with "good" in terms of parental 
choices, antl none at all in terms of the choices of ten year okis' ( 1991, p. "'.^). 

There are also major consiileraiions yet to be exjilicitly raised, concerning 
the nature of the choice' antl 'decision-making' process itself. We have alreatly 
noted Macbelh's (1984) preference for the term placement' instead of the 
word choice', as a more accurate and relevant description for the procedure 
by which particular children end up attending particular .seconilary schools. 
The |iolilical rhetoric of |iarents as 'consumers' implies freely acting agents, 
collei'ting and evakiating information to be able to make a clear tlecision in the 
best interests of the child in the light of the available evidence. There are a 
number of questions to ask here however, f-irst. in.sofar as there are information 
gathering activities untlertaken. what kinds of information do parents seek antl 
through what routes; who else is consulted? What part do exam results play 
in the judgments parents make, for example? .Second, and more fundainenlally, 
how far is the decision-making process a ralumal, purjiosive and strategic 
;ictivitv ;il all, and how f;u- a more impressionistic and slowly evolving process 
.such as through iliscussion via 'the gra|ievine', or children's peer group ideas? 
There is now substantial research (to which our own findings contribute) to 
show that the placement decision occurs ;is part of a much wider network of 
.soi'ial inleracikins, p;irticul;uiy between parents and children in general in the 
localiiv. interactions which :ire used liolh as ;i source of inf'onnalion and a 
source of more impressionistic judgments about the reiiuliilions' of schools. 
Third, what is the relevant lime-scale in all this? if we concenliale on the 
inforiii;ition gathering jirocesscs, our </Wn evitlence suggests ili;ii this largely 
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liappcns in the cliiltl's last two years at priinar\' scliool. Ikit if we consitlcr 
some of the iintlerlying orientations and x aliies tliat parents lioid towards tlie 
educational system, we will prox ide ex'idenee of the deep feelings that surroimtl 
parents' own memories of sehooling, and their relevance for the type of 
etlucational experiences they want for their children. An overall theme of our 
stutly. then, has been to broaden the focu,s to be able to \iew the 'choice' 
process within a much wider context, as .nuch a social process as a rational 
decision, potentially operating o\er a wide time-.seale. 

There is alreatly eonsitlerable evidence for the significance of interactions 
between parents as part of decision-making as a social process. The grapex ine 
was found to be important by Elliot (19H1) in one study of one particular 
secontlar\' school. The parents v\lio alreatly hatl sent chiklren to tlie school 
were intluential and it was more a giapex ine than a single source ot information, 
but the major factor was parents going to see for themselves'. Other i^arents 
at the school were the single most frecjuently cited source of information in 
Naull and Tehitelle's stiitK' (19«2). 

,Stillman and ,\laycliell ( 1W6) fountl parents roughly evenly tlivitled in 
dieir \ iews as to whether or not primar>- school heads had been helpful in the 
proce.ss of choosing a school. Apart from the child her himself, parents mo.st 
frecjuently referred to other jiarents with children at seeonclar\' school, family, 
friends and neighbours, as other fieofjle they had talked to about the choice, 
.Almo.st half had not visited any schools liefore making a choic e, altliough ju.si 
over half had seen at least one sc hool brochure. These results cliffer somewhat 
from those obtained by West and \'arlaani ( 1991) who found that just over a 
third of their .sample of parents who were interx iewed just before making their 
•preference' liad not read any biochures and the same proportion had not 
\ isited any secondan.' schools; these differences may well ha\ e been as a result 
of the changing climate in relation to the issue of school choice. 

Stillman and .Maychell also found that almost a third (60 per cent) had not 
seen any sc hool examination results. If they had seen some exam results, a 
third jier cent) had seen them in school brochures or lieard about them 
from teachers, IS per cent in local newspapers, and P percent from friends, 
people at work, and other parents. 'VX'liere parents did make use of officially 
supplied information, lO to -4" per cen. found they only confirmed what they 
already felt, while only around a third found them most useful. 

Finally we need to give consideration to the significant issues that parents 
cite in relation to decisions about school choice or 'placement', and what these 
relate to. There are few studies of children's own reasons for wanting to go to 
particular .schools and not others. W'alford's ( 1991 ) study of children in the first 
city technology college (Kingshurst CTC) cited fear of bullying and desire for 
good educati()n, with low emphasis on .science and technology. West el cil. 
( IWl ) looked at factors associated both positively and negatively with .schools 
and found that edueaticmal factors frecjuently emerged as being important — 
that the school should gel good examination results. ha\e good le;irning 
facilities, good facilities for practical work and so on. As for factors negatix'c'ly 
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assot i;U(.'tl with lii.uli scliools. fear of Inillyint;. gan.i^.s or xiolfiuv. aiul irawl 
prolilcni.s or llio scliool Ix'ing loo far aw ay f'rcciucnlly cnicrgccl as iniporiani 
consitloralions. 

Tlu- most sjtinifKani issues tiiocl in liic iiicraiuiv sccni to ix- of tiiltcring 
ivpL's. ant! pcriiaiis laii uiuicr liic loiiow in.n sorts of iicadings. sonic ol w iiitii 
arc mutii more aniiiiguous ant! (.iiffituii to interpret tlian otiiers. First ol all. 
tliere are clearly praetieal issues, sueli as ease of journey and or access. SecontI 
are unaiiihijiuous or.nani/.ational issues, such as si/e of school. sinci|c-se\ schools 
anti religious affiliations. Iliiixl. there are some issues that clearly relate to 
(juestions of social interaction, such as the chikl s own choice (or iK'fhaps the 
liarents tleferriii.n to the chikl s wishes), the child's existing friends or siblings, 
fourth, are some organizational issues that are ambiguous in terms ot how 
thev are jutlged in practice, for instance, exam results, choice ot subjects — are 
these issues iiart of tlit ways in w hich a good reiiutaiion' is tliscussed. or 
tlo parents sit dow n w ith different brochures and make tietailed coniiiaratixe 
assessments? 

I here are also some criteiia iha.t are \ery broadly cxiiressetl. lor exaniiile. 
a gooti reputation', gootl relationships between staff aiul pupils', -good 
tiisciiiline'. We also need to consider the c|uesti()n ol'tbe signilicance ot school 
cliiihile may ultimately ix' the single most imixirtant criterion for both 

stutients and their parents' (Kaywid. 19SS. p. n()). Similarly. Hughes c/ til. 
( I'ountI that acti\e choice of iiriniary school teiuletl to be assotiateti with 
an emiihasis on -school ethos'. W ithout more six'cilication. these are extremelx- 
ambiguous in terms of what they actually mean — they can act as the sort ol 
acceptable noises sou make when gi\ ing reasons to others lor your tiecision. 
What do these things actually mean, and how tlo ixirents judge them? I low does 
this relate to the iirocesscs of tiecision-making discussed abo\e? (I'or cxamiile. 
how -ire feputatioiis' generated within specific networks of neiglibours. friends 
aixl relatix es?) 

I'inalK-. the issue of locality is also at present wry ambiguous. Some 
stutlies seem to discuss iilacement at the local school as a non-choice', but 
how do ixirents actually ex aluate the significance of proximity? I'or exaiiiiik-. 
is it exaluated in terms of practical access (as mentioiu-d aboxe). of maintaining 
IXMsonal links, of wanting the cbikl to be close to home? Do ixirents beliexe 
there are jiositixe disadxantages in going to a non-local school? I'hroughout 
burope. only small iiroiiortions of iiarents scntl their chiklien to non-local 
.schools (.Macbeth. lySi). In Mngland antl Wales. Stillman and Maycliell ( 19X0) 
fouiul that betw een and ~1 per cent of pujiiN in different areas went to the 
nearest sthool to their home. In Scoilaiul in 19S~ S. 10 jx-r cent of jiarcnts of 
chiklien at llic stage of secoiulary scl ool entry made rec|ue.sts for the cliikl to 
be 'iilacetl' at a school other than llie one allocatetl ( Ikliols cl dl.. 1990). M the 
primaiy school le\el. Hughes e/ nl. ( 1990) found that while forly-thrce out of 
a total of 111 chiklien had not been jilacetl in the lotal school, with onl\ 
fifteen of these chiklien had the iiaients positiwly sought out a non-local 
s( hool in the absence of ncgatixe features also being cited for the local school. 
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Tliis slLiily .ilso loLiiul iIkiI iil;K<.'mcnt ;il ;i non-lot;!! school \\;is more likely to 
invohf ;i (.-onipk'x ilci ision-niakint^ proic.s.s. w ith inoiv lliun one .si hool being 
i.()n.siikMei.l. So iherc tenil.s to he ;i sitLUition of Will the local school do?' 
ProxiiniU' is even a signifieani issLie for parents of chiklrcn in private schools 
(nniiing-llainiiioiKl cl dl.. l^SS; I'ox. lySS). 

There are in any event liifl'ereni ways in which researchers categorize 
reasons giv en hy parents w hich make analysis problematic. I'or instance, Stillman 
ami Maychell ( l')S6) draw lijioii Idliott el c^/. s ( 19S1 ) distinction betw een /process 
and jii-ocliicl reasons but regrouiied their ninety-seven categories of reasons 
into four, namely process. j'jrodLict. geogra|ihic and Linclassifialile. ^'et there 
are significant iliffic ulties aboLit knowing where dillerent categories ol reasons 
shoLild be placed v\ithin this scheme. West i has put forward a dil'ferent 

v\ av of looking at lactors raised by parents — namely v\ hether the factors are 
structural', lor example, a school being single-sex, small, close — or whether 
they are ilynamii ' sLich as good iliscijiline'. She argues that for sonic- jiarents 
structural factors are ( if ov erriding importance, vv hile for othc'rs. ilynamic- lactors 
are most important. 

Ihere is also the qiiestion of the patterns in the reasons given. Stillman 
anil .Maychell ( l')S()) foLind no sLibstantial ilifferences betv\een boys' and girls' 
parents' reasons . . . Indeeil. for the most part the similarities in response rate 
v\ere (|Liite remarkable' (ji. S3). .More recent research carried oLit in London has 
found ilifferences between jiarenls from different ethnic or religious groujis, 
liari-nts v\ ith ilaughters and sons and so on. Siiffice it to say that there apjiear 
to be ilil'ferenei's between different tyjies of jxirents with more iiarents ol' girls 
than boys preferring single-sex schools — at least in London — anil with jiarents 
from somi- ethnic religious groLijis rather than others iirel'erring single-sex 
schools for their ilaughters (I'LUther discu.ssion of these stuilies can be found 
in West. IW 1). 

doing back to the earl\' study by Hlliot (h)Sl) once again, he found that 
mothers gave more emphasis than fathers to 'child's happiness at school', and 
opportunities for jiersonal social di'veloinnent'. This is an important hnding 
for oLir own starting point in vvhii'h v\e surmise that there are patterns both 
to the decision-making processes and to responsibilitii's taken — patterns on 
genili'r lini's for the pari'nts and the children. W e turn now to look at how 
thesi' V arious contexts and conci'iitual matters inllui-nccd our design ol a stuily 
of jiari'iital choice. 

CoJiclusu)ns 

In this introductory chajiter v\e have iiresenteil tlii' oiigins of oLir study anil 
locati'd ii in a luimber of ilil'I'eri'nt lonti'xts sLich as the social, political and 
policy orienti'il. We have also given some I'onsidi'ratioii to the rangi' ol 
conci'iitLial issLii's anil (|Liestions that have bci'n raisi'd in thi' broail literatLire 
on choice' of school amongst other things, issues that v\e consicler necessaiy 
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U) adclivss as a include to clcsigning our .sliitly of paivmal clioicc of scliool. 
Our sURly was intended lo exiilore 'fainily' di\XMsiiy, and also lo consider 
clioit e' proc esses more fully from the [-joints of \ ie\v of parents and children 
themseKes. I'unhermore, we regard the concept of choice' as iiroiilematic, as 
much the outcome of social interactions and j-jrocesses as an act of rational 
judgment based on an ohjecti\ e and iiurposiN c search lor rele\ ant information. 
We turn our c()nsii.leralion now to the tlesinn of our research gi\ en the llaxour 
of the c|uestions about choice that we lelt it necessaiy to address. 

Note 

1 The exlciil to wliiili open eniolhiK'nis lead lo greater or lessei' social sei;r(.'i;alion 
helweiMi st liooK is ii.scll a coiiipk'N issue, howewr. Where parent. il (.hoice isi-lehnetl 
within a p.iriicular prograninie (.k'sigiu j lo retluce soiial segregation, then it may 
help to promote sui h .ui ()l)|ecti\i.'. Thus, in the I SA. open eniollment w ithin (.(.-nain 
pretlefinetl a\enues has been seen at times lo letluei.- the l(.'\els of si^gri-'gation 
between schools, by .illowing ethnii' minority parents lo seni.1 their chiklren to oul- 
ol'-arc-a siliools (Kaewiil. IWt) 
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Introduction 

In tliis (.-liaiMcr wc uini lo a (.■onsidoralion of tlif issLifs aliout liow to approacli 
tlic sukIv of iiaivnlal tlioia.' of st-condaiy scliool. given llio cjufstions llial \vc 
liavo fflt il nt'tvssaiy to laisf. \X'c (.onsidtT the Ixilaiuv lu-twwn c|Liantitativ(.' 
and (lualitativc iiK-tliods and tlie ways in which tiiest- impingt-d upon oLir 
design of (Hir intoiTifws and tiic soicction of our sanipies. We also give a 
tlavoLir of wiiat our ivscardi design produced in terms of ■target' eiiiidren and 
tiieir ]iarents. 

Analysis Adopted: Quantitative and Qualitative Approaches 

One of tiie aims of tiie iirojeet was to extend tiie metiiods useti. to go iieyond 
tiie iiigiiiv struetLired and (iLiantitative apiiroadies taken by nui<.ii of tiie exist- 
ing literatLire. At the same time, tiie inttntion was to incorporate a mixture 
of metlKKls. Witiiin the iiistoiy of socia' science researcii, tiiere lias ix-en a 
|-)redominant empiiasis on tiie use of (|uantiiaii\-e metiiotls. wiiich have Ixvn 
seen as providing greater scientific rigour. Tiiese methods may also have iiad 
a particular accord with the culture of western cajiitalism. with its emphasis on 
the importance of measLireiiieiit aiul accurate counting. .Social research was 
fLirther enhanced in this direction by the advances in sampling and .statistical 
tlieorv and teclini(|Lies that occurretl aroLind the time of the .Second World 
War. While such atlvances may have led to some highly impressive oulconies. 
they may al.so at times have led .social researchers to neglect theoretical and 
or sociological Linder.standing for the sake of technical soplii.stication. 

Substantive .sociological conce|-)ts may thiis have been shaped to fit the 
research methods rather than being driven by theoretical considerations. In 
j-iarticLilar. BertaLix ( 1991 ) argLies that SLUvey methods in .social mobility studies 
have led to a neglect of those levels of .sociological analysis that do not ilepeiid 
upnn the stLidy of individuals but involv e an Linderstanding of institutional and 
.societal proce.s.ses, incUiding family interactions ov er time. The latter point has 
]-)anicLilar relevance to oLir own stLidy. 

> > 
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By contrast, while ciualitatiw mt-thocls ha\'e a long antl respcctablf histoiy 
within scR-ial research, their use and significance has remained more nuited 
until recent years. Within the last twenty years, however, there ha.s been an 
increasing interest in these methods. Rielled in particular, in sociology, by 
phenoinenological theoretical dex'elopments and especially by the concern.s of 
feminist researchers. This renewed and extended interest ha.s led to the acU ent 
(;f new textbooks and .specialist journals dexoted to this approach to social 
research, .such that quantitative methods can no longer be regarded as holding 
cjuite the pre-eminent position they once may ha\e had (Brannen. 1992). 

More recently still, howexer, there ha.s been a new interest in research 
that seeks to combine the different approaches, along with methodological 
discussions about the possibilities in tliis direction (e.g. see Bryman, 19H8; 
Brannen, 1992; Oakley. 1992; Reinharz, 1992). The term -triangulation" is some- 
times invoked, (in a looser sen.se than its original usage) to refer to the appli- 
cation of multiple methods within a single piece of social research. 

.Some writers, however, have suggested that the distinction between the 
different methods is itself illusory. Thus Oakley (1992) provides some compelling 
e.xamples of the c|ualitati\e nature of ciuantification processes, and the often 
arbitrary Cjuality of supposecily "hard data". Similarly, it is clear that mucli qual- 
itative research incorporates elements of measurement and (juantification. One 
of the major difficulties, however, in such discussion, is that it is not always 
clear upon what the distinction ix-tween (lualitative and (luantitative methods 
is based. Most directly, the distinction refers to differences in the form of data 
presented, in which case '(|ualitati\ e" seems simply to refer to "the absence of 
cjuantification". As Bryman ( 19HH) points out. however, the distinction is multi- 
la\'ered and complex, ranging from major philosophical and epistemological 
disputes, to fine technical discussions about the pros and cons of different 
methods. As Br^-man elaborates, within this range there are further aspects of 
difference between (juantitatix e and qualitative research, including the relation- 
.ships that arise between researcher and subject', the researcher's stance in 
relation to the .subject, the relationship between theory concepts and research, 
the research strategy, the scope of the findings, and the image of social reality 
generated. 

In the context of the present study, w e had particular reasons for seeking 
;•) combiiK some elements of the different approaches to social research. We 
warned to prox ide a rounded account despite some of the difficulties that 
arose in so doing. As mentioned before, much of the existing research in this 
area of parental choice has been highly structured and ([uantified. While this 
has enabled some broad generalix.ation.s to be made, the results are at times 
complex, ambiguous and difficult to interpret. The problem of interpretation 
is particularly exacerbated by a lack of information about what parents actually 
mean by the concepts they are using, for example, "atmosphere', 'choice', 
■discipline'. The other major problem is the common one within structured 
(|uantitali\e research, namely that a .static cross-sectional picture emerges that 
is centred totally on individuals in isolation, with little understanding of 
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underlyinj^ proccssfs over lime in the deeision-muking seciuence, ineluciin^^ 
the inieraclions that may occur between liie different [teopie concerned. 

Researcii tiiat seeks to conii-Jine different methods w ithin one study may 
often do so by using a v ariety of methods at different sta^^es or in different sites 
of the overall project (see examples rex iewed by l^r>man, 19H8; or Reinharz, 
1992). In the i-jre.sent research, resources ()nl>- enabled the use of mixed research 
methods within one main re.search stage. Thus, within the constraints of the 
present study, the primar>- research tool has been that of the .staictured inten,-ie\v 
.schedule, administered by inteiA-jewers to people .selected from a prespecified 
sampling frame. 

Within this oxerall method, the incorporation of a more ciualitative ap- 
proach was addressed by a ntmiber of means. 1-irst, an interest in [-jroeess and 
in events over time lecl to the inclusion of questions specifically designed to 
investigate sequences in educational decision-making within the target child's 
life, and questions were also included about the parents' own educational 
hi.stories and experiences. Second, open-ended cjue-stions were used at times 
in acKanee of more elo.sed-ended cjuestions on the same topic, enabling 
respondent.-" to use their own language and speak horn their own concerns 
before being given a checklist of |-)respecified items. Thiid, exploratoiy ([uestions 
were also used to follow up on more closed-ended cjuestions in order to gain 
more of a sense of liow resiiondents understood key concepts used. 

hi practiiv, however, the issues encountered in actually .seeking to com- 
bine (lualitative and ciuantitatix e methods within one re.searcli tool led us to an 
awareness of a neglected to[5ie within discussions of multi-methods researc-h. 
that is the im[-)lieations of the ilifferent methods for the jiower dynamics between 
researcher and researched. Ribbens has explored elsewhere (19S9) some of 
the nuances of the ebb and flow of the research inten iew, and the implications 
of clifferent st\ies of interviewing for the pow vr balance between intemewer 
and inten iewee, [xirtieularly in the light of feminist concerns with reciproeit\- 
and collalioraiion (Oakley. 19H1; I )avies. 19«S). While she has argued that all 
re.sean hers are in a position of power in constructing and interj-jreting the li\ es 
of others, it is clear thai the ways in which this power is exerei.sed differ cjuite 
markedh- between different interxiewing methods. 'I'he significance of this, 
within the present j-jroject. became ai^ixirent as the inten iews progressed. '!"he 
basic research tool was a long and detailed .struct tued interview schedule 
which then .set the tone of the encounter into that of an inten,iewer-led 
intenii tion. The ix'rson being inten iewed is thus ol'ten aiiiiropriately desi ribed 
as a respondent', rather than an active |xirtici|-)ant. When more open-ended 
aixl exj-jloratory c|uestions were introduced, the power dynamics of the 
interaction were already established, and res|iondents dici not generally shift 
into a more aitive and cliscursive style at these points, ^■et at other times, it 
.seemed that there were other .stories to be told that were Ix'ing muted within 
the confiix-s of the struitured interview, rather as Brown and Gilli.gan ( 1992) 
fouixl that their struitured traditional psychological research tools had the 
effect of silencing the voices of the girls to whom they wanted to listen. 
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!t iniglit lit- argiifd lliat tliis issue \\c found in resolving the difffrcnt 
]-)()\\'or implications of varying resfarch mcthotis ofciirred because we were 
liniiteti to the one research tool and encounter. While this may certainly have 
sharpened the problem, we suggest that the overall tlilemma is likely to remain 
in all research that seeks to comhine both qualitatiw and ciuantitative :iietlKKls. 
While rt// researchers ck) exercise power over their subjects of investigation, 
the timing anil methotis of doing so \ar)- greatly between different research 
styles. In particular, structured methods always in\'oK'e the early applicatif)n 
of tlecision-niaking by tiie researcher, with prespecification of the research 
c|uestions, concepts and variables in line with the interests and concerns of 
the researchers and their funtlers. This means that e\'en if some portions of 
the research u.se ii;ore open-entletl methods, thi.s will always be done within 
an overall framework anti agenda that has been laiti tlown heforehanil. 
Furthermore, where the (|ualitati\e tlata contnitliit the ([uantitative results, as 
Biyman points out, there may often be a tendency to assume the su|X'ri()rity 
of the iiiiantitative material. In effect, this prioritizes the researcher's untler- 
standings antI interests over that of the researched. In other wortis, once the 
researcher has exerteil ]:)()wer o\'er the research in the form of prestructured 
and quantifieil inetliotis, this po\\-er imbalance is only likely if) be redressetl 
with great difficulty in favour of the rcsearcheil. Hist ( 1980) has coinetl the 
term blitzkrieg ethnography' to refer to structured research that claims to be 
ethnographic in ways that he disputes, pu'ticularly because the foi'uses ol 
re.-earch arc pre.specified in such research rather than being allowetl to tiewlop 
o\er time, as in genuine' ethnography (discusscti by Br^'man, iy8<S), 

The final tlifficulty we encountered in our own attempts to combine 
methoils is a more miintlane one, but is also commonly cited in di.scussion.s 
of niulti-methoti research. It is the fact that the analysis of cjualitative ilata is 
vei"s' time-consuming and tends lo be neglectetl in favour of the more immediate 
possibilities of proilucing results' in a ciuantifietl format. .Much of the potential 
of our more '(jualitaii\e' data has as yet been left imtapped. 

Nonetheless, we tlo believe that our interest in niulti-niethoil research has 
been a great asset antI producetl tli\ idends. pailicularly through the greater 
attention paid to process antI to meaning. As we jiresent our substantive 
tli.scussion anil 'findings' wi' will also explore further how farour multi-methoils 
ha\ e enhancetl each other, prov iding further fooil for thought anil the basis for 
further research anil tie\elopments in research methoilologies 

Issues in the Research Design 

inevitably of cour.se. gi^-en the exigencies of time anil money, we could only 
select a relatively small grou|i of parents and jiupils with whom to explore the 
v ariety anil complexity of i.ssues that we consideretl wi'rc being raiseil by the 
policy tiebates. referred to abov e, anil our interpretation of the relev ant i.ssues 
from the range of literature with whiih we were familiar. However, we look 




Mother's liilKilion/ (Innisi)!^ Si'CoiKhirv Schools 

tlif dtrisioii to explore tliftcrcnl fiimily contoxl.s and (.iramiMaiuvs liy means 
of lookinj^ at tliitVrt'ntvs in cllinicily and or race, and .social class as well as 
cliaiij^inj^ family composition, culture antl structure. 

.'\t this stage wc cho.sc only to look at parents of cliiltlren in slate Jhiauwd 
f)h»uirY schools, whetlier county or voluntaiy-aidetl .schools. Our decision 
was partly ba.sed upon our knowletij^e of the accessibility of such scliooS 
compared to those within the private sector and also the pretlicied familial and 
cultural diversity as well as the ability range of pupils which would not have 
been found in the prixate sector. At the time, we assumed that parental choice 
of secondaiy .school would he a significant issue for the majority of parents 
within the state system. 

'I'he HRA 19H8 had an important impact in London in that it abolishetl the 
inner London Htlucation Authority (ILHA) and created in its place thirteen 
inner Lontlon education authorities in each of the twelve Lomlon boroughs 
aiitl the City of Lontlon. These processes of political and administrative change 
in London meant that the LHAs were given longer than tho.se outside of London 
to develop their .systems of local management of schools (LMS). We cho.se 
London ath'i.sedly. howex er. .-Xs we ha\ e mentioned above. Lontlon seemed to 
us to be a rich vein in terms of its variety and diversity. .Moreover, halt of the 
research team is ba.setl in tbe Centre for I-ducational Research at the Lontlon 
School of Economics, and were formerly part of the ILl-As Research antl 
.Stati.stics liranch antl therefore had extremely good contacts with the new local 
etlucation authorities antl their schools. 

■|his study explores parents' attitutles to these \ arious changes and how 
thev were being considcrctl in the imnit-tliate aftermath of the 1988 HRA. 'I'he 
two inner London borouglis were cho.sen for their contrasting social antl 
tlcniographic characteri.stics given the demi.se of the IH-A. As we liave noted 
abo\e. we considcrctl Lontlon sufficient to proxitle the \ariety and contrasts 
around families in terms of .social cla.ss. ethnicity and family form antl .structure, 
llowexer. both LHAs that we selectetl cont.iined primary sch.ools that were 
socially and racially or ethnically mixed antl both secular and religious schools. 
(}iven the traditional state approach to coeducational primar>- schooling, we 
assumed that we would find an even gender balance amongst the children. 
\X'e hopetl. however, that this .selection of inner Lontlon schools woultl protluce 
a range of tlifferent family structures antl forms. 

W'e cho.se Camden because it is a local authority that has always been 
politically tioniinated by Labour. It also has a witle range of LI- A-maintainetl 
(county) antl xoluntary-aitled .secondary schools including religious, co- 
etlucational antl single sex ones. 

By contrast, we chose \C'andsworth because it was in the vanguard of the 
new Con.ser\ati\e boroughs in supporting a range of new .secondar>- schools 
to facilitate the proce.s.ses of parental choice. In particular, the Director of 
Education for W'and.sworth. Donald Naismith. had been an especially xocal 
and eloquent exponent of the new C^onserx ative philosojihy and tried to create 
the most appropriate environment for its implementation, along with the 
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Table I / Numbers of county and vohinwry-aidea schools m our sample by LI: A 



Type of state school 




Camden 


WanJsworth 


County 




1 


2 


Voluntary 




2 


1 


Total 




3 


3 



l-(.ki(.;ili()ii Coiiiniilit't.' ol'llu' Loiit-lon liofoiigli of Waiulswoitli. In a sliorl spncc 
()l liiiK' the it-lfii oC niaj^iK'l mIiooN lor llic hoioiitih had tx-cn (.it.'alt.'i.l lia.sctl 
upon till.' AiiKTican comx'!-)! (sec, I'Wi Kelly: Wliiiiy tV al.. l'>')3) with tlu' 
(.IcwlopiiK'nt of a (. ity t(.-(. hnol(igy (.-olk'Ht', sponsoivtl by the (.oiiipany AD T, 
Ix'inj; (.'ii(.-oi.if.ij;(.'(.l. This jnoposal for iiia,niK't seiontlafN' schools kxl to a lai',L;<.' 
miiiilx'i' of (.'oiiiity siiiool.s oining for grant-iiiaintaiiied status, whik' tlioM.' 
i(.'niainiii.u in tlu' Ll!.\ ha\(.', in various \\a\s, ado|it<-'(.l the 'niagix-t' or spciial- 
i/atioiV (.oiu'ciit, in(.'lu(.lin.n a lurtlK';- teihnoloxy (.'ollcm.'. Moreover, the 
also |)ro\i(.les inlorniation about .urant-iiiaintainetl schools ami private schools 
thai offer places, through the gowrnnient's assisted jilaccs scIkmiic, in its hro- 
(iiure. for |iarenis w ith chiklren in the lasi year of iMiniaiy school, about the 
ran.ut.' of sccoiulary schools av ailable in the Imrouxli. 

With this nin.ne of secondaiy si. hoofs we chose the ininiarv' schools careiulK- 
U) ensure thai we nii.uhl h;i\e a iiiiMurc ol' iiarcnis, soiix" of whom niight be 
consideriiii^ these new iNpes of school. The original intention w as to a|i|iroa<. h 
two |iriniaiy schools in each borouj^h. conirasiin.n faniili(.'s niakint; an ex|-)licil 
I'eligious choiet.- of school v\iih those making a choice of an l,HA-mainlaine(.l 
school, n.aniely one volunlaf\-ai<.k'(.i school aiul one County school in each 
llovNcvcr. because the iiuiiibeis of pujiils on roll al two schools wert.' 
\cry much smaller than had been anliciixiled. Ivno aiklilioiial schools (one 
Nokintan- school in Canxlen .ind oik- comity school in Waiid.sworlh) wtav 
apiiro,iched. A total of six schools (three in ClaiiiJcn and three in Wandsworth) 
wert.' thus involved, as shown in Table 1.1. 

Design of the Interview Schedule for Parents 

Seiiii-siruciured inierx iew schedules were (.levised to enable the com|ilex areas 
and issues that we were invesiigaiing to be adecjualely covered in accordance 
Willi llie mixture of nu'lliocls that we had deeitled to use and have discussetl 
above. In particular, we tried lo acklress issues of both [Process and iiroeedure 
with rcsj-iecl to the ways in v\i-ich iiarents went about choosing' schools. We 
also were keen lo address the (luesiions that we raised at the end of the intro- 
duction about jia rental in\ oKement and res|-)onsibiliiy in the decision processes. 

Part of the interview sought lo esiahlisli some background infoniiaiion 
aboul the target child and her or his family structure and kinii. household, 
family changes and scx ial and geograi")hical mobility and so on. Details about 
the (.iiikl s prest-Iiool and et-lucational experiences to date and their jilace 
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Table 1 2 Distribution oi parents across the two boroughs by type of school 



Type of school 


Camden Parents 


Wandsworth Parents 


Total 


County 


10 


21 


31 


Voluntary 


26 


13 


39 


Total Parents 


36 


34 


70 



witllin tlif laiiiil\' lii.stoiA' wcii.' mI.so souglit. Ad(.liti()ii;il p;irt.s of llic inlcr\icw 
stlictluk" focused on tlii.' protx's.s ol flioosinti ;i sccontlaiA' school — wlio liati 
lu't'ii iinolwxl and \\li(.'n. tin.' lok' of the thild in the pioccss, souiccs oi 
inlorntaiion usclI to a.s.si.st thf (.hoifi.' protv.s.s. tattois (.■onsitk'ivi.l to lie nioiv 
Of Ic.s.s iiiipoilant and so on. Details aliout |iajvnts' attitudes tr) schooling and 
political \ieus were also included in the schedule. l-'inally. we ie(|uested 
hackyround information about |xiiental occupations, ethnic hackgiound and 
the educaiion thai the patents had leceixcd. 

The Research Sample of Families Achieved 

0\eiaH. se\ent\' intei\ie\\s were successlully carried out. representing a 
response rate of 1<S per cent (similar to that found h\' lldwards (7 ill.. 19<S9). 
Parents were approached by letter and in\ iled to be inter\ iewed in their own 
homes or in school, in In e ol the sc hools, headteachers w ere asked to distribute 
letters to all the parents of children in 'I'ear () (aged 10 to 11) in\ iting thein to 
be' inieiA iewed (either at home or at school). I'arents were re(|uested to return 
a sli|-). indicating their willingness to be imohed. in a iiostage-paid enxeloiie 
to the research team. In fact, \ery few parents actually returned slijis (only IS 
per cent), and therefore letters were sent by jiost to iiarents who had not 
reiiliecl asking them to return a slip if the\' did iiol want to be interx iewed. 
Parents were again approached and this time many more agreed to lie 
interx iew ed — a total of ^0 jier cent I'rom these ft\ e sc hools were finally 
inteiA iew ed. 'I he sixth sc hool agreed to be in\ ()K ed in the stiicK- w hen it had 
bc-come aiiparent that fewer parents than originally expected were likely to be 
inter\ iewecl. in this school, the headteacher arranged for letters to be sent to 
the \c:\v ii parents in\ iting them to be inteiA iewed and to return a slip in a 
pi )stage-iiaid en\elope whether or not they were prepared to be in\-ol\ed. An 
additional twche parents were thus inter\ iewed. The total numbers ol parents 
across the schools are shown in Table 1.2. 'I his can also be expressed in terms 
ol the t\|ies ol school within each borough as can be seen in Table 1.3- 

J'diriils ii lui uviv idhiulccis diui iidii-idhnilrcrs 

.Some tliffereines emerged between paienis who \-olunteerecl to be inteiAiewcd 
(lltal is. those who res|ionclecl to the letters sent out) and those who were 
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Table 1 3 Dislnbution of parents of ttie target c^^lldre^ across l^^e county and voluntary- 
aided sctiools 





County 


\/oluntat7 


Camden A 


10 




Camden B 




25 


Camden C 




1 


Wandsworth A 




13 


Wandsworth B 


9 




Wandsworth C 


12 





intonicwvd aftt-r tdcplionc fontact or otht-r niuin.s. Wc as.sunietl iliat our 
original .sampling nifthod niiglit produce more parents who Wfrc cntlui.sia.stic 
about education and .sc liool.s for tlieir cliildren tlian tlie ones tliat we liad to 
press to respond. In other words, we predicted thai our sample might be 
biased in the direction of parents w ho took an active interest in education and 
were tliemseh es more inxolved in education. We felt that we might miss tliose 
who. tor various reasons, could not or did not paiticiiiate in schools. More- 
over, there might be a gerJer or family structure difference in participation in 
education and in our interv i.'ws. (^ther researchers have found that women in 
jianicular are often hard-pre.ss'.'d as mothers and might find the interv iew an 
added difficulty (Hdwartls, 1990). There was, we found, a trentl for more 
parents who volunteered to like the schooks) tliey were ap|-)lying to because 
of favourable first impressions (3"^ versus 1.-^ per cent). There was also a trend 
for more parents who did not xolunteer lo report that tlieir child liketl the 
facilities at their preferretl school versus I.^ per cent). More parents who 
tlid not \'olunteer mentioned as an impoiiant factor their child wanting to 
go to the school concerned (21 wrsus 0 per cent). In other words, these 
latter parents tended to leave the issues to the children ■•ather than their 
own active involvement. \X'c also found by contrast, that significantly more 
parents who volunteered reported that the teachers heatiteacher at the school 
were an important factor in their choice of school (29 versus 3 per tent). 
In other wortls. these parents were concerned generally about educational 
matters. 

Design of the Questionnaire to Pupils 

A (juestionnaire was also tiesigned for use with pupils who were in their final 
year of priniar>- .school antl included those who we e target children in the 
parents' study. This (jue.stionnairc was .structuretl antl simpler than the inten iew 
schetlule to which we have just referred abo\e. It asked for details of tlieir 
preferred .school, the sorts of things that would make them want to go to a 
particular school. .secontlar\- .schools they woultl not want to go to, their 
preferretl type of .secondary' school (single-sex. mixetl, religious) and links 
with, .mti information about, secontlaiT schools. 

29 
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The Achieved Sample of Primary School Pupils 

W-.w () pLipils troiii five (priiiiaiA ) siliools — two in C-aimlfn and tliivc in 
W atui.swortli — fillt'ti in a (iLicsiionnairc Linticr \hu sLipcn ision oi one of llic 
rt'seaitlicrs. 'l liosc jiLipils w lio wciv not pivscni on tlial pariiiiilaf tlay fillet! 
oLil a c|LH.'.stionnaiiv on llu-ir rcRirn to stliooi Linilcr liic sLipcn ision of llifir 
i las.s icacluM". 

A total of 13-1 c|LH.'stionnairc.s wciv (.oiniik'tt'il. a ivspon.sf rate ol 92 pvr 
cent. Of tlif 13-1 <.|i.ic.stionnaiii.'.s (.'i)in|-)lftftl. -i3 per Lvn\ wcw fillctl in hy hoy^ 
anil pvi' cent hy girls, i'orty per i cnl of the jiLipil.s wciv in CaiiRk'n .scliooLs 
aiul 60 per cent in W and.sworth .schooN. Altogclhef. |")fr cent of the (.■hildix.'ii 
attcn(.lc(.l coLinty .schools antl pcf cent attciulctl vokmlaiA- (cluiichi schools. 
In slightly over half of the chiklren (~()). the parents hail been interviewetl hy 
LIS aboLit the inocess of choosing a secontlaiA" school. 

Conclusions 

In this chajiter we have trieil to give a llavoLir of oLir ap|")roach to the c|Lie.stion 
of choice ot school, from the |-)oint of view of parents and chiklren. in terms 
of iiiethoilologies anil ilesigns. We have ilemoii.siratetl that the research (|Liestion 
is not a siniiile matter in terms of the concepts of choice, famiU' antl etkieation. 
W e have also alkitletl to the complexity of the (]Liestion in terms of methotlology 
antl research a|")proach and \vh\' we tlecitletl to approach the issLies throLigh 
a nii.xlLiie of methotls. 

i'inally. we have tliscLrssetl the actLial samjiles of jiarents antl |-)Li|-)il.s aroLiiul 
\\ honi tlie rest of this anaK sis will he hasetl. W e will atklress the issLies throLigh 
the eyes aiul voices of .se\enty parents antl tiieir "target' chiklren aiul we will 
.sLip|-)lement this with the voices or wortls of 13i ]-)Li]-)ils, inckitling oLir target 
chiklren. all tlraw n from two inner Lon.lon lioroLiglis antl si.x difi'ereni siaie- 
.ftnancetl ]")rimar\' schools, involving a iiii.xtLire of \A'..\ coLinty and vokintaiy 
aitletl schools. 

W t' iLirii nov\ to a consiileration of the v a.rioLis social characteristics ol the 
sample of |")arcni.s antl the relation to the v\ itier popLilation ot parents in l.ontlon. 




chapter 2 



Characteristics of the Children 
and Their Families 



Introduction 

In this (.iuipk-r ssc ^liall (.'xploiv llio sarioii.s social (.iiaraclfriMits of ihc largcl 
ciiiltlivn and llicir laniilif.s. IIk'sc (.luiratUTisiics arc tliass n iVoni ilic iiKvlin.us 
uilh \\\v scsvniy paivnis wlioni ssc inicrsicu(.'(.i ahoiii liou' iIk'V sscni ahoiii 
c li< Kising stlioois. (WV will not di.stiiss Ikmv llu' oiIkt sixiy-tour (.hiklivn sslio 
tilled in iIk- puiiil.s' ciufMionnaiiv. ) As ssl- have nienlionetl in Chapter 1. ue 
seleeled the lainilies In- finding a target group of children in iiartieular state 
schools in inner London. We selected schools to tiy to inaxiiiiize the variety 
of iaiuily hackgrounds. in tenns of race and or ethnicity, social class, religious 
alTiliation and lainily structures in order to explore the coniiilexity of the 
processes of choice. .Mthough we had slightly more difficulty than ue had 
anticipatetl in getting a sufficiently large sample to compare and contrast these 
sarious soual t haracteristics (as ue noted ahose. more schools had to he 
apiiroach.edi. ss e luise obtained a lascmatingly mixed sample of families on all 
the criteria that s\ e assumed- wi luld yield dis ersity. 

We will start liy discussing sarioirs social characteristics oi the samjile 
families and then luose on to look in more tletail at lamily forms structures 
and backgrounds before mosing on. in suliseciuent chaiMeis. to a detailetl 
>sion of the ssa\ s in ss hich this sample of parents, in jiailicular. aiiproachetl 
the ,'rocess of their children s transfer to secondary school. 

We should note that the majority of parents ssere interviessed m their 
own homes but some parents chose to be inteiA iewed at school rather than at 
liome. and some needed to hase an inteipreter. W e base not. bosses er. looked 
at sshether or not there are differences lietsseeii the mters iewees in terms oj 
their social characteristics and the jilace of inters iew. gis en the small numbers 
ilosseser. sse might sunnise that this might base at least a small eflect. gisen 
esidence about this from other surseys and studies ( i:dss aids. IWd; Oakley. 
Wl. Kubin. IWl I. 
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Table 2 1: Members of families interviewed about tfie target child 



Person(s) interviewed Percentage (N = 70) 

Mother 70 

Father 14 

Mother and Father g 

Mother and Partner 3 
Grandmother/Sister/ 

Stepmother 4 



Social Characteristics of the Sample of Families 

Wo will look at i.ssuL'.s to do with family a'lalion.ships, social class and race" 
ethnicity staning from the targc-i child and comparing the sample with parents 
in the locality ironi which the schools were selected. ()ur selection procedure 
of schools ami target chiltlren eventually yieltled seventy inter%iews with at 
least one parent Croni the families of the target children. In other words, we 
inteiTiewed parents of .seventy target children, although the actual number of 
parents inter\icwe<.l was somewhat greater, especially because the majority 
took place in the family home. However, we only inteiTiewed more than one 
parent or family member in 12 per cent of the families. 

'iable 2.1 shows that our inter\iews were held with women (either alone 
or jointly) in the'va.st majority jx-r cent) of families. We inter\-iewcd niothety 
on their own only in "^0 per cent of the families, and mothers with the father 
or her partner in another 12 per cent of the families, and other women, usually 
in a surrogate mother capacity, in t per cent of the inter\iews. 

'I'he two intcniew ers made notes on the.se interviewees and their family 
situations as well as the inter\ iew process; .some examples of these are given 
below. In .some of the inter\ iews there were language difficulties and, as noted, 
an interpreter hat! to be found. 

This mum was ver\- keen to be inten iewed . . . The mother never 
stopped talking but the father although there . . . did not want to be 
involved and we in fact moved from the lounge to the kitchen so he 
coukl watch 'W . . . 

Both parents were present but mum ditl most of the talking. 

.Mum is Ia|-)anese . . . .Mum was very channing . . . 'I'here were some 
language problems as although Muni's laiglish was (juite good 1 
.sometimes had to rcphra.se niy (|uestions or she had to attempt her 
answ ers a few times before she said what 'she wantetl to say. 

Only the father came for the inteniew, not the mother, and the 
inler\iew was in school, interpreter usetl — a young lady helping in 
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iIk' nur.sfry at .school who also lives in the same roatl as the family so 
knows I hem. 

l')id not rejily to the initial letter. Quite willing to he inter\'iewed when 
contaetetl . . . C^hikl lives with the grandmother so it was her 1 inter- 
viewed, in school. 

Mollier agreed to tie interviewed in school. 

Did not reply to initial letter . . . Spoke to daughter wlio saitl parents 
do not speak luiglish but I couki go when slie would lie there to 
interjiret. Daughter is . . . at college. Wlien 1 went 1 just saw her. not 
the parents. .She has responsibilit>' for deaHng with' everything for the 
younger iiiemhers of the family ... I think she reiiresented her jiarents' 
views. 

in this family, the wife agreed to he interviewed but wlien 1 got to tlie 
house the father was actually present to lie inten iewetl and it seemed 
the wife did not actually li\e in the house. 

This father jiarticularly wanted to lie the interviewee. e\en though it 
was his wife who was described as the main agent in making the 
<. lioicc of .school. I think he was interested for professional reason.s. 
siiK'e he was a seconi.lai'N' school teacher. 

The stepmother took responsibility for answering during most of this 
inter\ iew. even though the father was present, until it got to the po.. .al 
(ju-.-.stions. and then she turned to him to answer. 

■' his mother was an early \-olunteer to our sample ... a w hite working- 
class woman . . . who lived in a council Hat. 

.Mrs X was inter\ iewed at school . . . an early Nolunteer. 

■j'liis mother talketl to me in the kitthen. a warm and humorously 
emotional woman who expressetl veiy strong feelings and anxieties 
about her sons etlucation. and she huggetl me when 1 left. 

It is important to note at this juncture that we did achieve a tliverse 
sample ol families, as can be gleaned from the above comments, especially in 
terms of family-househokl structures and this is shown in Table 2.2. This shows 
that just over half Of the target children lived with both parents (S9 per cent) 
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Table 2 2 The target children's households 



Child lives with . . . 




Percentage of children 
(N = 70) 


Mother and father 
Mother alone 
Mother and partner 
Father alone 

Patht^r pnrH narinpr 
Id U ici di lu \Jo > u 'CI 




59 
23 
1 1 
3 
1 
3 


T.j/re 2 3 Dstr.butoti of 


Ch'Idrer' across 


COuiry ar^d vonntary i?r,n-iary schools 


School type 


Camden 


Wandsworth Total (%) 


County 
VoluntaiN 


10 
26 


21 31 (441 
13 39 (56) 


Total 


36 


34 70 (1001 



wliik' .ilmosi a t|uain.T olOur s.impk- livcti only with tlu'ir iiioiIkms rallu'r than 
in iwo-paix'nl houschokl^. 

\\ (.' IurI (.'Xpi.H li.'tl to inlci vicu motluis ralluT than latlu'is in tin.' inaioriiy 
of tMsc's. jiivrn that it i^ \vi.'ll-i<nou n that ihcy luiw the main laniily ix'spc )nsihi!- 
iii(.'> lor schoolin.u and cdiicaiion (David, IW.-^) and also that llu'y arc grncrally 
ilic iiui.'f\ii.'\vi.-i.'s in ivscaivh siutlirs in ivlaiion to childrcii (David cl til.. IW.-^; 
Hianncn. ()ai<k'y. W2: l-.dwaitis c/ ciL WcM, I'Wia). Moivovcr. 

w f had pivtlit tcti that the c liango in lamily siniauiv and form woukl pfoducr 
a si/(.alik' numluT of k)nc paivnl iaiiiiho and as ux- have just noted alnu)sl a 
(|uafti.'r of the laiget (. hiklix-n lived in Muh households. 

I hese families also did not come in c<|ual iiropoitions iVom the six schools 
that we had sdecleti. Indeetl, the niimheis of inieiv iew ce patents lan.ued horn 
one lo twentv-tive in each school, Nevcnhcless. wc found that we hatl (|uile 
an evenly mixetl pictuie with lespet'l to the /)'/'<• ol' school from whuh the 
families of ihe largel chiklien came — altot^ethcr, ^() per cent of the parents 
had chiklien in county sthools and it per cent hatl chiklien in voluntan' 
(chiiixh) schools Overall, we also hatl a relative balance' of parents iamilies 
Irom Camden and Wandsworth (=il percent versus pcnent). It is, however, 
inteix'stinj; to note thai jiist over a i|uarter (iS per tent) of the chiklren in our 
(.amden schools were in countv- schools, compared with neady iwo-thiixls (di 
per tent) of the thiklien in our W antlsworth schools, as shown in Table 
W e also found that the tlistribiition of family relationships was relatively balaiued 
across the two borou.nhs with no siynificani dilTeiviKes between the number 
of chiklren liMiij; with their mothers and fathers, with their mothers alone, 
wiih their mothers ami her pauner or in other lamily situ.itions. In lact. in 
relation to the number oi children livin.y with their lather alone, there was onK 
oin' such laniiK in eaih borou.uh. 
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Gender of the Target Children 

C"ii\cii oLir sc'lcaion ol' cocxluiaiional primary siiiool.s. allvii iliai llicy \aricd 
in lonii.s of tlK'ir scruiar or rc'ligimis siatus, \\c hoped lo ai iiicw a gcndor 
iialancc in icrms of ihc targcl diikircn. Tiii.s lumcd out to Iv wry .slkxcssIu! 
and wc had rc'iati\ci\- equal proportions of hoys aiui girls in the sainplc oi 
families. The target child was a hoy in iirsi o\er half the eases (=il percent) and 
a girl in jirst under half ( t^) per cent); in other words, there were Mi ho\s and 
3 I girls w hose parents w e inter\ iew ed. 

Social Class and Our Analysis 

This is a siLidv that seeks to disentangle family' iiroeesses, to elucidate the 
parts plaved by the different indi\ iduals within the family household dudng 
the child's transfer into secondaiy education. W'c have thus sought to highlight 
mothers, fathers, children and other signihcant indi\ iduals as separate social 
actors each with their own perspcili\e and input into the transfer jirocess. ^'ei. 
when it comes to the analysis ofsoeial class patterns in our data, we are faced 
with the key difficulty that social class is normally assigned to the faiiiih- 
household as a unit, rather than to the indi\iduals within it. 'I'liis situation 
h.rs led to detailed, lengthy and heated debates in relation to the social class 
cl.issific.ition of women in particular (Cloldlhorpc. IW2; Sianworth. 19«i). 'rhere 
are .dso. howcNcr. further issLies to consider in relation to the social class 
position of children, especially with regard to their educational e.xix'riences. 

The central dilemma is that it is clear that household membership does 
make a difference to people's li\es in a variety of ways, so there are good 
reasons at times not to adopt an indi\ idtialisiic approach to social class 
classification, ^'et the traditional method has been to assign the household to 
a partictilar class classilication by refereme to the single indicator ot the 
occupation of head of hoirsehold (generally, of course, male). This approach 
clearlv raises great difficulties about the theoretical and empirical adequacy ol 
such .1 measure fiir the description and explanation of the li\ es ol women and 
children, llow are we to inteqirei the information from one generation to the 
ne.xf:' In other words, ean parents' social class be tised to understand children's 
ile\elo|->meni and education? Some significant studies of the li\'es of children 
ha\ e found that it is onl\- through the Lise of a iiiLiltidimensional approach to 
social class classification that they can find a satisfiiclory measLire. SlicIi multi- 
dimension.il classification systems lend to incorporate factors related to the 
mother s life as well as the lather s (e.g. her class of origin, or her eckuational 
(ILi.ihfications). as well as factors that impinge directly on the lile of the child, 
such .IS hiULsing (l)ougl.is cl al.. I'X"-. Oshorn and .Morris. 19^9). 

I'h.e traditional approach, based on the oci upations of fathers rather than 
moihers. aNo eleady raises diffii iilties in siiu.iiions of changing household 
formations. kVw vw the cIclu- e\ idence of family change and fiimily di\ ersiiy. not 
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all latliers now li\x' witli tlifir (.liiltla-n. This iiiako iIk- social i lass attiilHUi( )n 
of lone paieiil families |iaiticLilaiiy (.lif'ficLilt. 'I Ik' sot'ial class of iiiotlicrs itself 
posfs anaKlical iirobk-nis antl cannot generally he simply sLihstitLitetl lor that 
of fathers. Thus there is the (.lifficLilty of coniparing social class |iositions across 
(.li\erse tamily-liousehokls antl struciLires. 

'Ihese (.lifficulties anil dilemmas ahoLit social class continLie to perjilcx 
researchers and theorists alike. In the absence of any witler consensLis. we 
clearlv hatl to make some decisions thai woLikl be both practical and rele\ant 
to our own stLitly. In the e\ent. we have based oLir measure on two key 
decisions: first, we Lisetl occLijiatie )n as our basis for classification: secontl. we 
ha\e carried oLit analyses using both lathers antl mother s occLipation. 

No ri\al to c )CCLipati()n as the basis of social class has e\er realK' rearetl 
Its heatl in Britain' (.Marsh. 19(S(). p. I i. it is not sLirprising that occupation' has 
remainetl. since its first systematic use at the turn of the century, the .single 
most usetl \ariable in the measurement of social position, in the first ]ilace. it 
correlates more wiilely than an\' other single measLire with man\' other as|iects 
and elements of social stratifu'ation. sLich as family background, education, 
income, social standing, lifestyle etc. Second, it is an accurate iireclictor of 
many other social \ ariables. slk Ii as morbidity aixl niortalit\' rates. Howe\er. 
it may not be as Liseful as a pretlictor across the generations, a jioint that we 
w ill (.liscuss in more (.le|ith below. 'I'hirtl. it is a comiiarati\ely easy measure to 
collect. ]iartly. perhaps, because we (in general) ha\(.' become used to being 
asketl. and \ er\' few peojile object to gi\ ing details of their work and occupation, 
l-ourth. it is generalK' recognized to be the major (.letermining characteristic 
behintl social position. Indeetl. when asked what characteristics they would 
Lise to (.lescribe mitldle-class and working-class ]K'oiile. around two-thirtls 
mentioned occupation' (Kalian (•'/ cil.. l9Mi). 

It is. therefore, unlikely that any better single-\ariable index can be fountl 
for general routine usage as a measure of .social position than 'occupation and 
its (.leri\ati\es (although note the use of multi-dimensional indices referred to 
above). 'I'liere are. liowexer. some further consicleration.s with regard to the 
Lise of occupation for this pLirjiose. I'irst. how best is occujiation to be recorded 
antl what additional SLipplementar\' details (full ]iart time, past present, etc.) 
should be collected with it. and second, in what wa>s should the information, 
once collectetl. be inler]irete(.l and Lisctl? 

Manv of the schemes fail becaLise the\' do take a normative |iosition on 
occLijialions on the as.sumplion of no gentler or ethnic differences in the 
relationshi]i to or inxoKement in the laboLir market. Thi.s is the case e.s|iecially 
when they are u.sed to classify women's occupations, or the occupations of 
different ethnic groups, since they tend to kimii together many such individuals 
into a few low-stalu.s occupational categories. 'I'here are se\eral acklilional 
lirohlenis with many commonly-used scales when Lised to chis.sify women's 
occujiations. I'irst. not all women are iinolved in ]iaid emiiloyment antl this is 
]iarlicLilarly irtie when they ha\e chikiren and \er\- young or e\en .school-age 
chiklren. .Secontl. the distinction between iiianLial and non-nianLial work — a 
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fValLirc of many cla.s.sifiaition .sVMcnis — is dit'ficLill to ajiply to .sonic occLipalions 
as it involws various lyprs of -people scnicing work'. In addition. wonK-n 
wiio arc scif-cniiiloycd lend to \vori< pari-limc and iiaw few cniiiloyccs — 
liifir status antl ilicrcfore tiicir position in tiic iahoLU- market is tiuis dittereni 
from liiat of .self-employed men. (liealli and Britten. IWt. also argue for women 
offux- workers and shop workers to be ela.ssified separately.) 

A third erLicial issLie unded\ ing any (.liscLission of women's social class 
is that men and women occupy tlisiincl sections of the labour market (.see 
.■\rbcr (•/ a/.. Wr. .Marshall c/ al.. I9KH). The Rcgi.strar dencral's Social Classes 
and Socio-Hcononiic GroLips were conslrLicied on a /J/von groLmds for men. 
C'.oldthorpes clas.ses and the Hope-Goldthoriie and Cambridge scales also 
focused on men. There arc a number of reasons w h\- it is problematic to use 
classifications developed for one .section of the population (men) for anotlicr 
(women). Occupational I'nit (";roui-)s (OlGs) — the basis of mo.st occupational 
classifications — provide less differentiation for women's than men's occiiixi- 
lions; for example. ^1 jier cent of women arc concent ratei.1 in onK' fi\ e of the 
223 OrCs (Dale el al.. 1983) and nearly a (|uarter of all women working 
fLill-lime are classified in one OVG (clerks anti cashiers) compared with => per 
cent of men. Similady. nurses of all levels from Lmtrained nursing auxiliaries 
to Chief Nursing Officers are coded in the same OfCi but have very different 
pnv anei jTromotion [iros|iecls. 

Research stLidies on ixirenial choice, carried out in the Inner Lontlon 
Ktlucation Authority (ILllAi Research and Statistics Branch before its abolition. 
Li.sed a simplified form of the Registrar (.} neral's classification rather than any 
more complex measLire using a combination of \ariables (e.g. occupation, 
housing, education) (West cl al.. 1W4; W'e.st and X'adaaiii. 1991: Hunter. 1991). 
This was because London-wide data were available on parental occupations. 
HiennialK-. the Research and Statistics Branch carried out a sur\ cy of pupils in 
the ILHA's schools (the f-ducation Priority Index sLir\ey) in order to assist with 
the allocation of resources to .schools. As part of this exercise, teachers were 
asked to proN'ide details of both parents' occupations when the child was 
li\ ing with both j)arcnts. Where there was a lone parent household, the partner 
was coded as absent. The fact that these- London-wide data were a\aihible 
meant, in practice, that it was desirable to collect comparable data for small-scale 
sLir\eys to enable comparisons to be made between samples selected for 
research studies — including tho.se on parental choice — to be compared 
with the total population thus allowing one to establish whether or not the 
.sample under investigation was representative of the jiopulation from which 
it is draw n. 

Both West and X'adaam (1991) and llunter (1991) collected e(|uivalent 
information to enable satiiiilcs oblainetl to be comiiared with the population 
in the ILEA in terms of their social class make-up and foimd their samples 
broadiv comparable. A I'Lirther .study by VCest ( 1992a) also collected information 
on parental occupations and the resulting data established that the samples 
under iin estigalion were atypical in terms of the parents' .social liackground. 
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Table 2 4 Social background characteristics of mothers and 'athers in our sample 



Social background 


Father* 


Mother* 


Non-manual 


43 


71 


Skilled manual 


31 


7 


Semi-skilled/unskilled 


11 


7 


Economically inactive 


1 


ie 


Unknown 


12 


0 



Note ' Percentages do not add up to 100 because of rounding 



l';uiicul;irly whew s.im[-)k's to some i.'.Nli'ni M.'ir-si.'lcac(.l (as in many 
inicMAicw .sii.iili(.'s of |-)aivnis), it is im|-)oilani to (.■siaiiiisii wiicliicf or not liicy 
arc s\sn.'iiiaiii ali\- (.liir(.'r(.'ni from tin.' parents of i lie w iioic si'lioo! poimiation. 
Dilk'ivnics iictwecn tiic samples may iiavc im|-)iiiations for tiic initMprctalion 
oi till.' ri'siiits obtaiiu'il, and, as sik'Ii, data on parental occupation arc worth 
idllcTiing c\ cn if the moasnivs arc not perfect. 'I hoiv arc, as \\c have noteil, 
jirc iblcms w ith iisin.i; this social classification system anil in this stmly wc maile 
coniiiarisons between ,nroi.ips of |-)arcnts iisin.L; both father's social class and 
mother s social class back.nrounil. 'i he latter takes on board criticisms mailc b\- 
Heath and Urittcn ( 19X() about the measurement of women's social class and 
!s more discriminatory in that it has a calej;or\' of non-mamial office workers 
.md a citcgoiA- of non-mamial shop workers ami others. 

I'or our puiposes we bavi.' ileciileil to use both mollier'.s ami fathers 
social class separately to iikistrate the ilifficnitics of being able to attribute 
social class on the basis of oci'uixition. In the process of inier\ ie\\s with the 
sc\ enty lamilics, w e trieil t( > establish some measure of s( )cial class b\' c|i.ic.stions 
about the occupations and employment status of the jiarents involvcil in the 
interviews. I'or our analysis, we lookeil at mothers' ami fathers' social back- 
.urounils separately. .Moreover, to try ami i^et a more accurate picture, we u.seil 
tile molhca's jirevious occu|-)ation to ileiermine the social class if she was not 
(.urrcntly in paiil em|-)loynicni. This yieklcil the information j^iven in'i'able i. i. 
W hat is |xiiticularly interesiins^ is that the mothers' social cla.ss backj^roumls 
were generally in onaipations that were higher' than those of the fathers. 'I'his 
is not surprising in the light of the above iliscussion. ami is largely accoanteil 
lor b\ a high pcrccniagc of niothers i per cent I in. or having previously 
workeil in. non-manual olf'ice work. 

.Although we w ere keen to examine how mothers' ami fathers' occupational 
l>.n.kgroumls iliflereil. wc were also keen to establish how our sample of 
|'>arents rcsembk'il the parents of prim. try sibool pu|iils in the two London 
boroughs. To ilo this we niaile direct comparisons with the Inner London 
I'.ducation .Authority's i:ducation Priority Imlc.N (ILL.A. b;W). 'I'his entaileil using 
1 oicn|-)ation and cni|-)loymcnt status to proilucc a conibincil [xirental 
• K cup.iti( in variable. This re(|uireil us to use the father's ( k i u|xiti( m, but here 
the father was ciiher iiiiciii/>l(>yc</ nr til>sciil. wc rcplaccil it with the mother's 
I )( cu|i.iti( )n. 
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Table 2 5. Occupauunal background characteristics of our parent sample and primary 
school parents in the two boroughs 



Social Background Percent of Parents 
in Sample 



Non-manual 
Skilled manual 
Semi-skilled/unskilled 
No wage earner 
Unknown occupation 
Parents absent 



47 
21 
6 
17 
9 
0 



Percent of Parents 
in Camden 



31 
18 
23 
23 
5 
1 



Percent of Parents 
in Wandsworth 



30 
24 
21 
20 
5 
1 



Note: Percentages do not add up to 100 because of rounding 

'Ihi.s yiflilfd tlic tl;it;i in T;ililo 2.S. wliicli wv 1ki\c inv-sailcd in lonipari- 
Min witii tii:it ofliic ovcniii p;uvnl:ii (KCi.i|-):ition;ii i-);K'ki;roun<.i oC |-)nni:ir\- sdiool 
piuvnts in liic two boroughs. <.:in iroiu it that our .sanipii.' of parents 
wii.s not rqircM-'ntalive of jiaiviit-s in tiic two horou.yiis in Ifiiu.s of |iarcntai 
occuiiation.s. A iiighor proportion of tiic parents in our saiiipio wore in 
non- iiianuai occupations tiian in tiic two iiorougiis as a w hole. Aitiiou.uii tiicrc 
was a similar jiroponion of iiarcnts in skilled manual occ upations, far Icwci 
were in semi-skilled or unskilled oeeupations. The jiroiiorlions of ixirents in 
the other oeeuiialional categories were not markedly different. C)ur .sample ol 
parents, using this ixirticular method, therefore w as revealed as being jiretlom 
inantly middle-class and skilled working-c lass, hi other words, the senii-skilled 
and unskilled manual workers and the unemiiloyed are underreinesented in 
the study and we have what might he considered a iiiain-stream' sample ol 
parents in terms of social class, 'i liis has importani imiilications for tlie inter 
iiretation of our findings that will he diseus.sed hirtlier in later chapters. 



Race/Ethnicity of our 'Parent Sample' 

We were also interested to establish the rac-ial and or ethnic c haracteristic s ol 
the families that we inteI^■ic■wecl. in order to do this we asked the interx iewce 
lor her his ethnic- hac kgrounci and also for that of the father of the target child 
We then combined this inlormation to jiroduce the child's ethnicity (Table 

I. M. 

in very bald teniis our samiile of pujiils' laniilies is somewhat less lietero 
geneous tlian the primary .school pujiils in Camden and Wand.sworth. derived 
"irom the teachers' icientirtcation of the pupils' ethnicitic-s (provided for tbc 

II. 1-;a's l-diicational {Priority index), in both Camden and W'andsw ortli oveiall 
as can be seen in Table 2.~. only slightly more than half (So per cent) of the 
primary school juipils were reported to be white and from laiglish. Scottish. 
Welsh or Irish backgrounds. In Camden, a (|uarter of the pu|iils were either 
Asian or .Mro-Caribbean and in Wandsworth ainio.st a third of the ixijiils weiv 
in these categories. 

I') 
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Table 2.6- Race/ethnic characteristics of the target children 

Ethnic background Percentage of children 

(N = 70) 

White 71 

Black — African 1 

Black — Caribbean 6 

Black — Other 6 

Indian g 

Pakistani 3 

Bangladeshi 3 

Chinese 1 

Other 3 



Table 2.7 Race/ethnic characteristics of pupils in the two boroughs (ILEA. 1989) 

Ethnicity/Race Wandsworth Camden 

Afro-Caribbean 21 8 

English, Scottish, Welsh, lush 55 
Asian 10 17 

Others 15 20 



TIk' (.lil'tVioiHX's lx'f>\i.'i.Mi ilii.' oilmicitics nucs of our saiiipli.' ami iIk' 
jiojiulalioii oI'iIk' liorou.nli.-- as a wliok' may h.ivc to do with the ways in whicii 
pcoj^lc f'oni iiiiiiorily cihnic or racial ixickt^round.s understand and or ix-rtviw 
inli.'ivi(.'ws such as wo (.arriod out, and (.iiuosc wIiciIkt or not to he involved. 
Mdwartls has (.liscussed these issties in relation to her .sttulies of niattire women 
students (Hdward.s, 1990; 1993). 

The inten iewers also iiiatle noie.s abotii the v ariotis families that they met 
as an aick'-iiicnioin'. 'i heir sketehes of the families also (k-sli otit the racial and 
ethnic diversity of otir sample of [Barents, VX'e offer the following from their 
lluinihnail sketches: 

Bani;ladeslii [Xirents feel very cut off from education here as they 
cannot coniiiiunicate with anyone themselves in i-"nj^lisli; 

He i.s Scottish btit his ,\ ife is .\nt^lo-lndian; 

She was Jew ish, married to someone from 'i'rinidad; 

Swiss mother marrietl to Irish father; 

father was in the ,\rm\- ami li\e.s in CKM'm;uiy ami there is no longer 
any contact with him; 

I'aiiiiK- ;ne from Northern Irelantl; 

■/<) 
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Mother was Jewish married to a Roman Catholie; 
Mum is Japanese, Dad is Greek; 
A Portuguese couple; 

'I'iiis was a Scottish mum married to a German dad; 

Tins Intiian mother, , . had left her hu,si-)and after d()me,stic vioiente 
and iiad iieen ii()meie,ss for a lime; 

A iiiat k Cariiiix'an woman , , , ,she gave ver>' little information about 
her ,s()n',s father. 

Characteristics of the I'amilies/Households of the 
Target Children 

In the above introductory .section we mentioned that almo.st a ciuarter of the 
target children came from lone mother hou.sehold.s and les.s than two-thirds 
(=i9 per cent) came from mother and father household.s, although if we add in 
the number of children living with their mother and her partner, well over 
two-thirds of the .sample lived in a 'two-parent' household, 

in other words, in U per cent of the families, the target child was not 
li\ ing with both their natural parent,s as in a 'traditional nuclear family'. Of the 
41 per cent of children who lived in ,such non-traditional family situations, just 
over one-third (.^4 per cent) regularly (or occasionally) ,spent nights with their 
other p;irent antl'or partner. Overall, there were no marked differences between 
the households in which girls and boys li\ed, with (,ne notable exception — 
namely that in all three ca,ses where the child lived with the father alone or 
with the father and partner, the children were boys as oppcxsed to girls. 

As we indicated above, the majority of the family-households of the target 
( hildren were white but there were a number of target children \n'1io were 
either black or Asian, The family ,structures did not differ significantly — over 
half of the white families were tntditional compared with over two-fifths (four 
out of nine) of the black families and over two-thirds of the A.sian families 
(seven out of nine). These findings are not in line with other research and 
point again to the atypical nature of the .saiiiple of parents that we interv iewed, 
in other studies, such as Mirza {1<;92), there tend lo be ,stronger differences iJi 
faniily fonii or structure between certain racial or ethnic minorities. 

We ahso give .some consideration .o variations in terms of faniily size. The 
number of children in the hou.seholds in our .sample of families ranged from 
one to seven. In only K) pe r cent of families was the target child an only child. 
As we might have expected, given recent population trends and trends in the 
birth rate, over half of all the families were cjuite small with almost 60 per cent 
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in lamili(.'.s of only oik' or two tliil(.ln.'ii. ;incl ;ilnu).st a c]iuiri(.'r in faniili(.'.s witli 
\h\cc (.iiiltlivn. In iK-arly oni.- in {\\v faiiiili(.-s (19 per tx-nt) tlK-ri.' weiv Ibiir or 
nil nc cliiklrL-n. 

\\ c liatl cxp(.'t l(.'(.l to fintl a \ ari(.'ty of family forms, iiukidini; iVLonstitiitcLl 
famili(.'s or families with striipari-'nts and or sicpLiiiklrL-n. !n(.l(.'(.'(.l. wx- [oiin(.l 
that in 1~ per cc\a of the families, the lartiel eliild li\e(.l with half-siblings (with 
or without siiilings). 

W e also found a large [iroiiortion of families in w hieh the target ehikl was 
the eklesl or only ehikl — ii per tent. We had wante(.l to look at the types 
of seliools atten(.le(.l hy okler siblings as a way of getting at the eoin|)lex 
proi.essi-s ol'ehoosiiig sehooK I'or the target ehikl. Questioning about the tyjie 
ol' sehooh s) aiten(.le(.l by older siblings w as therefore only applieable for tliirt\ - 
iime of the target ehiklren (but for two of them no information was a\ailable). 
The siblings ol' these thirty-seN en ehiklren attendei.! \ arioirs tyjies of sehools: 
"•S per eeiit were in (.ouniy or NokintaiA sehools-. 3 per eent were in |iri\at(,' 
sehools antl ^ |ier eent in grant-niaintainetl sehools; 1 i per eent liatl been to 
other ty|ies of seliool or a mixture of tlifferent types of sehools. 

W e w ill retLirn to diseuss these issues in greater (.lejith in CihaptL'r ~ as pan 
of Km iking at the kiiKls c if soeial faetors antl relationships that families take into 
aeeount in the prot ess of tleeitling upon sehools. Sulfiee il here to say that we 
ha\'e indeed fountl a \ er\' eoinplex sample of families in terms ol hoLisehokl 
siiLK iures antl reiationshi|is. w h!(,ii is as we hatl originally pretlietetl. antl these 
\,irieties ol houst'holtis will inform our delailetl analysis. 



The Target Child's Early Life and Education 

We were also interestetl in establishing the eontiiunty or thange in family- 
househokls o\ er the target ehiltl s lifetime as a iiiea.sure of the signifieanee ol 
these family |iatterns in the ehikl s and the parents' li\ es I'he |iarents inten iew etl 
wfre asketl whether their ehikl hatl li\etl with the same atlults since she or he 
w as born. In less than t\\ o-thirtK (dO per eent ) of the househokls the ehikl hatl 
li\etl with the same atlults. while ~ per eent hatl li\ed inosily' with both 
parents. I'ourteen per eent hatl always li\ etl w ith the mother antl (•> per eent 
alw ays w ith the lather. In 1 ^ per eent of the families, there hatl been more than 
one t hange in the t hikl's householtl. (|uite a large |iro|i()rti()ii gi\ en the \ arietl 
t haiat teristies of the families to whieh w e lia\e just relerretl. although it seems 
lb. 11 the mother (as we might ha\e eX|ieetetl) is the relati\ely eonstaiit |X'rson 
with whom the thikl li\es. Just o\er a c|uarter of the inten lew et's intlieateti 
that they hatl li\etl in the s.uue house llat siiiee their ehikl was born, for those 
who h.itl )i'>i li\etl .It the same .itltlress (N = SI i nearK' one-fitth ( l.S jier tent) 
reportetl that their elnkl's sjiooling was something th.it they hatl tonsideretl 
w hen mc )\ ing. 

We wt'ie also interestetl in the ehiltl's etlue.ition.il tle\elopment antl so 
parenis were .isketl whether or not (he target thilti hatl been to .iiu presehool 
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Tjbie 2 S hP'-f <•' pu-gcnool gioups auended !'y the target children 

PreSchool Percentage of Children* 

[N = 611 



Nursery class (slate) 
Playgroup 

Mother and toddier group 
Social seivices day nursery 
Nursery scliool (state) 
Nursery sctiool (pr.vate) 
Ottier 

Note • Percentages add up to more ttian 100, as ctiildren frequently attended more than 
one preschool group 



47 
26 
17 
14 
9 
9 
3 



groLijis Ih'Idiv startin.u x liool ;iik1. if mi. wliat sort ol' .uroLip liail l)(.vn attended. 
Ilii.' \asl inajnrity ol' i liildivn (S~ per (.cnt) liad Ix'cii to at IcaM one pivsiliool 
jifOLip. I lii.s tliiiiK'.s in uitii otluT (.'N idcniv aiioiit iIk' laci tiiat liic iiiajoril\' ol 
pif.M liool tiiiidfcii now lio iia\x' .sonic out-ol-iioiiic and (.■oiictliNc or .ufotip 
laic and or cduialion lu'lofc llic Mail of conipiiisoi\- .scliooiin.u (New and 
na\id. lOSS: C.oiicii and I'lascr. i<W.^), iiiis is also iiiiponanl for fon,sid(.Ting 
till.' kinds of issLK's that tiic jiaivnts bring to ix'af on a ciiiid s (.•danaiion and 
SOI iai dc\ vU ipnu'ill. 

lironwcn (,:oiicn ( i9SS) shows tiiai in 1<WS tiicri.' was prcsciiooi |-)fo\ision 
a\ailai)li.' in tiic I K for V) jx'r <.cn[ of iiic jiopLiiation a.m'd 0- i in a ran.m.' ol 
lat iiilics froni l.l'A niirsciA- sciioois nr c lasses to day nurseries to ehild-niinders. 
llowe\er. this prohabh o\ erestiiuates the nnnihers of ehildren ealered lor by 
these lai ihties, since sonic children nii.uht attend niore than one. 'I he year UWS 
is rele\ant to onr data in that in this year mir sani|-)le children woliIcI ha\e been 
.■i or 1 years old. Table 2..S show s the types of jircschool .uriuiiis that the yonn.u 
iliildren attended. IVtcr .Mosss lijiLires ( bWO) show the niiiiiber of jilaces in 
pLiblicly funded liiildiare ser\ ices as a percentage of all children in the age 
group. In ihe I K in bJS.S. there w ere places for only 1 pvv cent ol iinder-.^s 
and jilaivs for lO per cent of age three to conipnlsory .school age children. 
This figure matihes our sample data somewhat better than that ol Cohen's. 

W e also wanted to establish continuity and i hange in the target child's 
relatioiishi|->s. not only in the faniily-hoiisehold. but also in their cikicaiional 
settings. I'his is |ianiculady rele\ant in the light of our finding ( disciisscil later) 
about the numbers of i hildren who nio\ e into secondarx- school as jian ol a 
groii)-) of their primary si hool and neighboiidiood friends and peers, Parents 
wi'ie ilii'ieloie askeil whether their child mcned with any children from their 
most reient presi hool groii|-> to infant si liool. Owr three-(|i.iarters reported 
thai they had, about one-fifth (il jier cent) had mo\ed with one or two 
c hildren and o\er a hall i^() per l eiit ) had ino\ecl with se\eral children. W hen 
.isked whether their ihild had atieiideil ain other schools apart from the one 
she or he was i urrenily attending, just under one-fifth i b) jier cent, or 
cluklrcni reported that she or he had. Ihe school was a local sihool in fi\e 
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lamilic's. nioa- llian one lotal stliool in two families, one distant scliool in fnc 
ianiilit's antl a comliinalion in one (.ase. ['our (. liildivn nio\ ecl tVoni tliis scliool 
to their (.uireni sehool wiili other children and in all cases, ihe.se were .sihling.s. 



Conclusions 

\X e ha\ e tried lo show how our .sample of laniilie.s i.s a \ aried and heterogeneou.s 
one in lerm.s of the cla.s.s. ethnicity, race and j^endcr mix. We ha\e also shown 
that the family lorm and comiiosition doe.s indeed reflect the \aried nature of 
family life in liritain today, albeit not stati.stically representati\e of the situation 
in inner London at lea.st in relation to cla.s.s and ethnicity race. 'I'he .sample i.s 
also not representative of the counirN- as a whole in term.s of household 
.structures: nationally. 19 per cent of households w ith dependent children are 
lone pari-nt (so the |X'rcenlage of children liv ing in lone |")areiit households 
will he e\en lower. gi\en that lone pari'n! families tend to he smaller). In 
addition, national figures show rather more children than in our sample li\'e 
with a married coufile: nationally the figure is 8S per cent ((Central Statistical 
Office. 1992). 

[•'ar from it being the ca.se that the \ast majority of children li\e in tradi- 
tional nuclear families, in which the parents are the natural' parents and also 
are married to each other, our sample illustrates the \ariety of different [lat- 
terns that exist. Of course, it is too small to get at the really subtle differences 
in family form in tenus of marriage and cohabitation and thereby the details 
( )f biological parenthood, [fowevcr, we can show that the 'Kelioggs cornflake 
packet' image of the white, middle-class, two-parent two-children (boy and 
girl) |iattern is far from the complex reality (see New and Daxid, 19SS, for a 
further disc ussion of this). It exists only for the minority of our sample and wc 
ha\ e found \'ei^- interesting v ariations on that pattern and theme. We ha\'e also 
found that mothers' in\'olveinent with their children's rearing Is the relatiwly 
constant theme, despite the range and variety of backgrounds, households and 
[■)atterns. What is also remarkable at this stage is the fact that far from it being 
the iionn that children stay at home with their mothers in the presc hool years, 
w hether or not the mothers are inxoKed in employment, the vast majority of 
c hildren now attend some out-of-home care and.'or education. This may, in 
fact, ha\e a significant impact on subsequent schooling and thinking about the 
processes of schooling. We turn now to look at liow these varied jxitterns of 
family life relate to decision,^ about children',s schooling. 
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Chapter 3 



Who Makes the Choice — Mothers, 
Fathers, Children or All Together? 



Introduction 

In this ili.ipicr vw sh;ill look .u ilic families in our sampit.' iVoin tin.' jioini ol 
\ ii'u oftlK'ir intcnK iions aiul ix'latioii.ships in [cm\s of making (.lecisions about 
the i hiklrcn s cilucation. \\V wciv intcivMfd in how tlifffiviit families in varied 
eoiitext.s went about the proeess of making (.leei.sion.s ami who was invoked 
in the various proeesses. W'e were especially eoneeriied to look at whether 
different types of families — in terms of social class, ethnicity race and lamily 
structures — usetl (.iifferent procetlures from each other in these processes. .Xs 
far as we are aware this is not sonu'thing that luis been looketl at carelulh by 
olher researchers in the fiekl. Idliott ( IWl. I<;S2) is the only researcher to con- 
sider diflerences between mothers and latheis !-<ut he is more concerned about 
their differences c iver the lontent of the ' k'cision — w hat he calls iirocess' versus 
■product' factors — rather than what we consider to be the complex social 
lirocesses k'ai.lint; up to the linal decision' on choice ol secondan' school. 

Of lourse. it is also imiiortant to consitler whether or not this iiarticular 
issue of secondarv school clioice was of salience to any of the families and 
then in what kinds of ways. It could, of course, be the case that the (juestion ol 
ihoice' of si.x()iular\- school is not seen as of |-)articular imi^ortance or as a 
major dei ision to ixirents at all. desjiite all the Hietoric about parental choice. It 
could be that some if not all families. de.s]-)iie all the evidence about lamily 
(.hanges and family diversity, regard this issue of making a decision' as part ol 
the extension of mothers' diikl care res]-)onsibilities. On the other haiul. parti- 
cular families such as lone parent families or families from particular racial minor- 
ities may have a special approach to such (|uestions. It is how this responsibility 
for I'amilv decision-making is interpreted that is the essence ol this cha|-)tcr. 

Parents' Taking the Main Responsibility 

W'e start bv looking at our findings on who took the main responsibility in the 
I'amilv lor deciding 011 their children's education, and partit ulady the secondary 
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sfliool to wliitli tin.' t;iim.-t iliilil slioukl v.n. lni.k\\\. our st;irliii,n point to 
look ;it ibv \\ ;iys in wliii li ix'siionsihiiitit.'.s tof I'lkKatioiial ilciisioiis wx-rt.' taki-n 
in v arii'il family settings. W' c w lmv |xirti(. i.ilarly ini(.Mcst(.-il in w iK-tlicr or not 
iliaiiges in ik'iisions within s]-)(.'iific I'aniily I'onns or sirLntiiri's arc niailc in ilil- 
t(.Mvnt ways I'loin those in other families in relation to eilueation. We were 
eijiialiy interestetl in w lu-ther or not ehanges in eikieational policies towards 
consumerism aiKl markets hatl affected how families make ilecisions, es|K'ciallv 
about schools. \X'e wantetl to he able to jnit together these parallel changes in 
family life ami eikieational iiolicy' to (.levelop a jiictLire of the proces.ses of 
choice'. 

\X'e w ere, however, most coiu'erncil about whether or not these changes. 
ii the broat-ler contexts of family life aiul eckicational jiolicy. hail altereil thi' 
ways in whiih responsibilities for eikieational ilei'isions were \ieweil aiiil taken. 
.■\s wi' have noleil belore. res|-)onsibility for ihilil-rearing has usually been six-n 
as the main res|->onsibility of motlicis rather than fathers. However, little is 
known .iboiii w hethi'r |iartici.ilar ik'i isions in relation to a i hild's eikication are 
taken by mothers, fathers or some combination of both. 

ll lertainly seems to be the lasi' that mothias are i'\]X'cteil to be enliri'ly 
ies|->onsible for a i hilil s ik'velopment belore tiii' age of k )m]Hilsory schooling. 
es|-)i'cially in terms of health anil ilaily ihikl (.are. At |irimary sehool. mothers 
ari' exjiecteil first to ensure iheir chikl's ailequati' iireparation anil ilaily 
attenilaiiic and sixoml to 'heli")' w ith asjiects ol'si hool work. l!lsew here, both 
seiiaraieK' anil together, Kibbens anil Daviil have ilisciisseil thi'se rathi. lom- 
jilex. issues (see for example David c/ dl.. IW.-^; David, IW,-^). 

Rather less is known about taking the main' eikuational ileiisions suih 
as ihoiie ol primary anil or seionilary sihool, although Kibhi'iis has ex]iloreil 
the little eviili'iice that there is lor this (Ribbeiis. in David cl ai. IW.-^, ch. .i). 
In till' situation when' family re!alionslii|is ari' changing vvoulil the 
ri's|-)onsibilities Ix' tlie saiiii' bi'tvv een mothers ami lathers, or woiikl mothers 
in lone panait faiiiilii's have more res|>onsibilitv;' .Xml how vvoiilil the chiklren 
in varied family settings bi'come involvi'il iri the jiroiesses of ilecision-making-' 
Woulil changes in families ami eikuational jiolii ies have an imixiit ujion how 
laniiiii's li'lt about taking resjionsibility for this eiku ational ilei ision? 

Kibbens, I'or exain|->le, has written aboiil how these res|->onsibilities aii' 
iliviileil Lip, with res|-)eit to iliiiil lare in the early yi'ars, liom her stuily of 
iiiothcis with a ihilil ageil .She argues that: 

Till' jiosition of failii'rs in ri'lation to this bouml.irv of motlii'i-i iiikl 
res|-)onsihility is a rather ambiguous oni', simi' paternal involv cnii'iit 
may be li'lt to be su|-)portiv e or threati'iiing In- mothers. If chikliaii' is 
1 )ne ( )f the v i'r\' lew areas in w liii li women may iioti'iitialK' I'xpi'i ieiiii' 
a sen.si' of autliorii\ , tlii'\' may bi' ver\' waiy ol relin(|uisliing this too 
I'asily . . . Woincn s variabli' I'xiiectations tow arils maternal I'mplovnii'iit 
anil ixiti'rnal involvement in liiiklcaie may ii'lale to ilass liifli'ii'iiies 
betwei'ii woiiii'ii in the likely e(|i.iation of any ensuing iiotential losts 
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iind Ix'ndil.s llial may acxTuc to llicm . . . XX'liai doc.s scviii to Ix- dear. 
liowvvcT. is that iniTca.sin.u rales of nialernal einployiiK-nl in iiulusirial- 
isccl societies do not seeni to he dumping liie underlying pattern of 
iiKitcnuil ivslioiisihilily cnul ciiilhonly witiiin raiiiilies. l-ven wiiere 
iiotli jxirents are in fuH-'.iine paid enipioyiiient. alternative diikkare is 
still largely seen as the responsihility of the mother both to arrange 
and pay for. (p. 6S. "'O-l ) 

Kilihens then goes on to argue that-. 'Maternal responsihilities may indeed at 
times eon.stitute an o% erwhelming hurtien. !uit they may also at times provide 
a welcome and novel experience for the exercise of aiilborily as ^vomcn' 
(J-). ^1). 

She reviews how the mothers in her study .sample had vho.sen' the primary- 
.schools for their children alongside the evidence of the few other .studies 
concerning choice of primary sdiool. She argues that the other studies have 
rarely differentiated mothers' views on school choice from fathers' preferences. 
She writes: 

W ithin the state system, most of the women in my study lelt that they 
did have some dioice of school for their child, and for many this 
represented the most Jxnivifiil /Kiiiil of cuiitdct with a school, when 
they niight he ahle to seek any continuity they expected between 
home and school values. Choice of school was also the point at w hich 
fathers were most likely to be in\'olved in decision-making and conlad 
with the school, e.g. in visiting schools fonnally before pulling a child's 
name down. Occasionally there might he an outright conllicl of ideas 
between mother and father on the subjeu. which might he resolved 
in either the mothers or the fathers favour. .Some men. however, 
were described as leaving such decisions entirely u|) to the women. 
luvii uhi'iv ti fcilhcr inis iiuolivcl in the decision, the niothcr wi^hl 
htiiv Jkiivil the way for this, hy iiitiki>i.i> -'ioiiu- initial inivsti}>ations of 
her oini ... 

It is ver\' notable that studies concerned with parental choice of 
school ha\e not so far jiaid any attention to the cjucsiion of ubich 
parent lakes the primaiy role in this decision, or how mothers, fitheiy 
and children iiei^otiate the decision between them. (p. HO-l. our 
emphasis) 

•I'his is a gap we aim to fill hy looking here at how the main rcs/>onsihility 
was negotiated in a variety of different family sellings. In this study we started 
the process bv asking the parents in the inlen iews. whom, as w e have already 
noted in the iire%iou's chapter, were largely the mothers, u ho they fell had the 
main lesponsibiliiy for deciding oii the secondarv school for the larg. • child. 
Cliven that the main interviewee was the mother, and our prior know'u of 
the research literature on this subject, we rather assumed that it would b , in 
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Table 3 1 Main responsibility for choosing school 



Main responsibility 



Percentage of parents 
(N = 70) 



Mother 

Both parents 

Both parents and child 

Father 

Child 

Mother and child 
Other 



46 
20 
1 1 
7 
7 
4 
4 



Note Percentages do not add up to 100 because of rounding 

iIk- majority ot .situation.s. iIk- ihoiIkt. TIk' initial response's of the init-rvit-wfcs 
to this issue of wlio liaii tlio main ri-spc insil-jility are sliown in 'faiile V\. 

in n(.'ari\- iialf of the families w iiom u e inierN iew eii. tiie mother w as fell 
to W.iw iiaii tile main resjionsiiiiliiy for- ileiiiiing to wiiiili mIiooI liie ciiiki 
sliouki t;o. 'I'iiis (.■onfiniis the finiiing litai Daviii c/ <i/. maiie in liie above cited 
siuiiy of moiiiers of young (.iiiiiiren going to primaiy sehool. Riiiiiens wrote: 

Most of tile mothers in my own siiiiiy did expre.vs a sense of iia\ ing 
exerteil some eonirol ov er w iiieli si iioois tiieir (. hikiren atteniied. >'ei 
in line with other siiiilies of primar\- sehool ihoiie. \ eiT few . . . useil 
this inllueiue by referenee to (.•(.liKaiionar eonsiilerations . . .almost 
all mothers beliew thai eikieaiion' in ihe sehool system is a gooil 
thing' anil many may feel a sense of relief ai heiny, relieveil of 
res|ionsibiliiy for their ehiklren for substantial portions of time... 
(]■). .s.s-yi 

Although our fiiulings are in aeci irilaiKe with those of Kiiibens', there is 
a major (.lillerenee in the two suiilies. in llial we are here (.oneerneil with 
ilioiee ol .v('ca;/(/(/n' rather llian primary sehool. llowc'ver, as we have noted, 
there are no stuilie.s that have lookeil e.xplieilh' at the gender (.liflereiKes in 
jxiiental elioiee of seeonilary sehool nor at the .hanging eonte.xt. 

in one-nfth of (he families in ihi.s .siutly holb parents were rejiorteil to 
have hail the main respc insihiliiy ami in just over 10 |X'r eent of the familii's. 
boih parents anil the iliilil were felt to ha\e hail the main ri'sponsibility. i'hi.s 
hroail iiattern was founil in both thi' l.onilon boroughs. Interestingly, howevi r. 
till' i hililri'n ihi'iiiseKi-s wi-ri- the ones with the main ri'sponsibility in Camilen 
in I I per i I'lit of the cases (five i hikiren). by lontrast wiih \X anilswortli. where 
ihi' iliilil aloni- nevi'r hail tlii' main responsibiliiy. in aililiiion. in Camili'n, in 
three casi's the ihikl anil mother were rejiorteil to have hail the main 
ri'sponsibility logellii'i. a siiualion lliat was not ri'porii'il al all in Wanilswortli. 

11 w e examine w 1 1< ) thi' various partii ipants in tlii' ili'i ision-making proi I's.s 
ari' ( si-e 'l abli' II i. anil ailil togi'tlier llie jn'rcentagi's wliiili iniluile mothers, 
we linil iliai moihi'rs wi'ii' said to lia\i' h.iil the main res|-)onsibiluy in cSl |X'r 
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(.fill ot'tlif families wiicrcas, atitiing iqi tiic ptTccntaj-fs wiiicii inckuic tatiu'is, 
faliicrs wcrt' only invoiwii in less tlian liaif that, nanifiy per eem of tiic 
faniiiif.s. (;liii(.ir(.'n on a>^g^CJ;at^.• wfrc onK' swn to lie invoivei,! witii tin.' main 
rcsponsihility in 22 per cent oi'tin.' f'amiiic.s. This then (.iocs (.onfirm oiif feeling 
tiiai motiiers leiulei-l to lake part in liie main re.spon.siiiiliiy in tiie vaM majority 
of sitiiation.s. I^'rhaii.s even more sij^nificantiy. ehiidrcn were seeii as pan of 
the main respc )nsiliiiity in almost a cjuarter of the families. 

Of (.oLirse, it is imi')(.)rtant to eonsitler what these various inter\ ie\\ees 
Liixlerstooi-I by the phrase main responsihilitN', given these varietl answers. 
The women inter\ iewees might have felt that they 'prepared the ground' for 
the decision which was then taken in consultation with other family incmhers. 
including the target child themselves, as we have alreatly noted with respect 
to |-)riniaiA' school decisions. Moreover, having the main resiionsihility might 
he seen h\- the jiarents to he an obligation rather than a right. In other wortls. 
tiic jiarents could have felt that it was their resiionsibility to decide, given the 
age of the child and the awesome nature of such a decision. We will look 
further intt) this matter below. It has certainK- heen viewetl as a major moral 
dilemma to consider the apjiropriate age of majority for adolescents — what 
is sometimes known as (iillick comjietence after the major legal tlecision about 
the age of resiionsibility for contraceiHive decisit)ns for gids (Davitl, 1986). 
C'.leady here we are getting at contesting definitions of what jxircnts antl children 
nia\- mean b\ responsibility and whether or not this c|uestion of secondaiy 
sihool choice is a key issue for res|ionsibility. 

The Influence of Gender and/or Race on the 
Main Responsibility for Choice 

There were no marked differences between jiarents in the two (.liflerent ixirts 
of l-ontlon in whit h we tarried <.M our stutly. .Moreover, there were \er\' lew- 
differences over the main res|-)onsihility for choosing a school in terms of the 
sex of the chiltl. In other wortN, the mother remainetl the main jierson 
res|ionsible whether it was for a .son or a daughter. The onK' slight (.lifferences 
were that where the father had the main resiioiisibility, it was more often in 
relation to a son than to a daughter ( 1 1 versus ,i per cent) and where the child 
was felt to have hatl the main rcsjionsibility, it was more often in connection 
with .1 girl than a bo\' (12 versus ^ jicr tent). This is indeeil interesting in 
relation to our above comments aiiout w hen bo\s and girls as atlolescents are 
thought to reaili luaturity' and arc cajiable of iiuiking their own decisions over 
as|iecls of their lives. 

Some of the coninients made In (xircnts show how (.lifferenl participants 
are involved in the decision. In one family a father from Pakistan made the 
dcdsion lor his son whp was abroad with his mother at the time'. In another 
famih. also a two |-)areni househokl. a mother said: My daughters always 
decitle. 1 tlon t tlecidc. 1 lr\ to deci le'. Indeed she mentioned that her child 
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Tjb'e 3 2 Family stiuctuies by parvapants in the mam responsibility 



Main responsibility 
includes: 




Percentage of . . . 




Mother and father families Lone mother families 
(N = 41) (N = 16) 


Others 
(N = 13) 


Mother 


80 


100 


62 


Father 


46 


19 


38 


Child 


32 


13 


8 



IkrI Ii;k1 tlic ni;iin rcspoii.siliility. In iinotlicr f;iniily, in wliich llif gnindiiiotlier 
wa.s int(.M'\ ii.'\v(.-<.i, it \\;i.s .siiid tli;it tiio main rcsiionsiiiiiity was jointly ix'tween 
•tlic gnindniothfr, niotlu-r and dai.igiiti.-r' aiul tliat tiic final dccisicm was tlu' 
(.lai.it;iit(.Ts. 

In tfrnis of race anil or (.'ilinicity, tlifro wt'ic no clfar-ciit (.iil'foroncvs, 
wiiic li is not siirprisin.u giwn tiio small ni.iiiilx'rs of black and Asian jxironts in 
tlif stiiily. 

Main Responsibility for Choice by Family Relationships 
and Social Background 

As \\(.' notctl ahovf, wo assiinu'tl f'roni the liniitftl research t'\idoncc that the 
main responsibility for deciilint; upon a seiondar}- school would be taken by 
the mother, \vliatc\ er the laniily situation, given her general responsibilities lor 
child care and child rearing. Interestingly, however, the main responsibility for 
the ilecision on the secondaiA' school ilid not necessarily link the responsibility 
with the different family .struc tures. In other words, it was iiol invariably the 
case that in k)nc' mother households the mother alone had the main respon.s- 
ibility. Although this was the ca.se in three-ciuarters of such lone mother house- 
holds (fAcKe out of sixteen), in the remaining four cases, it was the mother 
and father who had the main responsibility (two), the child and both parents 
(one) or the c hild and the mother (one). In other words, lone inoiher families 
in our saniiile do not have sole responsibilit\ for the decisions about school- 
ing, despite the fac't that such mothers do have the i)nii)i responsibility for 
looking after the child(ren). It is also interesting to note that one of the lone 
fathers reiiortecl that he had the main res|-)onsibility. while tlie other noted that 
t!ie mother had the main responsibility, which we might well ha\e predicted. 

'I'able .V2 shows that those included in tlie main responsibility var\' 
.somewhat according to the family structures. In all of the lone mother families, 
and the \ ast niajorit>- of the mother and father households, the mother is one 
of those with the main responsibility for the deciskm about the secondary 
sc hool. In rather le.ss than two-thirds of the other types of family-household do 
we find that the mother is included in the main res|X)nsibility. In the traditional 
mother and father households the father was said to be inc luded in the main' 
responsibility in about half of all families, comiiared with about one-fifth in 
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loiu- iiioilKT laiiiilics. On iIk- oiIrt luiml. in smwc iwo-pMivni lioiiscliolds 
iiioilKT.s lioili iIk' main and sole iv.spon.siiiiiiiy. I'or in.Man(.v. in one 

iwo-paivni family liic iaiiu-r was inicn icwcd luii w hen asked aiioiil lii<-' main 
ivspon.siiiiiiiy assLTlcd liuil iiioihcr dtxidcs'. 

In anollK-T family the moilicr who was inicn icwcd said: 

I m taking the main iv.sponsibility. he ll haw llie final (.hoii-V. I w 
cloiK- all [he leg work. I've done the \ iewing and Mining llieni all out 
1)111 when il eoines lo the final erumh, he'll say, Kighl'. 1 exped Iniy 
clanghierl will as welll 

In \ el another famil\- the interviewed mother said: W e both decided hut Vw 
done ali the work'. 

l[o\\e\er. one mother assened. in response to another (.|iiestioii about the 
father's own educational exiieriences being relevant to his \ iews on the child's 
education that: 

he said he would ha\e liked iier lo go to iSehool .M. No he doesn't 
lune an ojiinion — he's only the man in the hou.se! 

.More inieresiingK-. jierhaps. the child is iinolved in the main resi-)onsibilil\- 
in about a third oi the mother and father families, comjiared with only about 
one in ten of the lone mother and other hoirseholds. in other words, we have 
found that family structures do have an effect on the ways in whicli different 
family members are imoK ed in the decisions about school •choice' or place- 
ment'. liowe\er. gi\en the coniiilex anaKsis in teniis of who had main respons- 
ibility and social backgniiind of the family, along with the relatively small 
sample si/e. it did not iiroxe possible to distinguish the ways in whk h the 
main responsibility for secondaiy school choice related to social class. 

The Other Parent's and the Child's Involvement in the 
Responsibility for the Choice Decision 

■|he inter\iewee was asked whether the child's other parent (or significant 
other adults) was taking jxirt in the decision about which school the child 
should go to. lagluy per cent of those inter\ iewed said that the other ixirent 
was taking iwrt and id lu-r cent said that the other iiarent was not. In other 
words, the tenii 'main' is panic iilarly significant in that the decision is a comrilex 
one in\-oh ing irsually l^vo iiarents and generally the child, how ever \ aried the 
lirocess might hecome. 

hideed. the child w as in\ ()lved in the process in the o\ erw helming number 
of lamilies and. as we ha\e noted in our discussion of Tables .VI and 3.i, llicy 
had or shared in the main responsibility in 12 per cent of himilies. even il they 
did not, on the whole, have the sole and main responsibility. In other words. 
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Number of schools Percentage of parents 

(N = 70) 



o 

53 
31 
6 



I. liilc.li<. n s iiu ( >K (.•iiK'nl u iu !(.•(. I in In- i( >i;i.'il k-i w iih i iiIkts. \ u tu, ills' nc\ i.t :iI( hu' 
III ni.ikin.n iIk' I'ln.il (.kx isjc )n. I'Ik' ni.iin ix'spc iiisjhjiny u.is \\\\c\\ in iIk' 

I liiM riDii! iIk' p.iii.'nis |-)( iini ( il \ K'u ihis in^i\ Ii.im.' Ix'<.'n Idi- cniiri.'K nii>i;ill\' 
|iisi ilKihli.' i i.Ms( ins --- 1 1 1,1 1 il i.iki.' iIk' i i.'s|i( )nsih'iruy' for iIk- (. InKI s (.■i.liu a\ 'h in 
.iiul uphiinnin.ti srimiisK . .is w (.■ iiu'iiiM innl in iln.' iniriiikKidiy i. Iijiikt, IikI<.\'i.I. 

II IS ini<.'ri.'siinL; ii> nnii.' Ikti.' iIi.iI i. liili.lri.'n .iii.' iin! (.■lUiik'i.l lo lill in iIk' ii;insr(.'r 
jiiini ii( ir (.Apri. U'1.1 li > s|Oii ii ii Is. Ik >\M.'\ 1.-I . in sh.np oniijsi ui iIr- iua'v con- 
(.liiions I. ( )ni.iini.\l uiiliin ilk' ('.hikli<.'n Ai i ]'>'■)[. wlwwhv i. Iiikli<.'n .ir' .uisfii 
L,''i'(//(v ;7l;/i/,s ili.in liiilkTld ^ . ik'spik' ilu' I'-iii'iU s ( .Ikhkt .md iIk' i. h.iiii^iiiL; 
(.■Jiu .iiii in.il k'liisl.uKiii 1. hikliiMi .111.- iioi k'.n.ilK- i'niiik'1.1 Idini.ilK lo iii.iki.' 
iliis I k'l. ision 

liuk'<.'i.l lliis Idjliiws uli.ii in.iiu d| i1k' pan'iils U'li \\,is iIkmi' iiuiiii 
i"i.'sp( Ills il 11 Ills . I'di" ( A.I iiipk'. w Ik'H s( 111 !(.■ p.ii(.'nis \\ i.'i (.■ .iski'J 1 111' <|in.--iidn ,il kkii 
wIu'IIk'i iIk' iliikl h.iil l.ilki.'(.l .ihdiil wliiJi silinol shciukl \^v piii dii ilk' lunii 
ilk' It i||i iw inn kinds (it irplk's wi'K' iii.uk' 

\di K'.ilK - Ik' kiidws ii isiii ii'.ilK up Id hull m ilk' rnd 1 1 )i\ mi (.'U 
nil iilk'i I 

I Ik' Im.il ik'c isidii is ilk' J.iiinliK'i" s lull iIk' 111.1111 a'spdiisibiliis is ih.n 
dl ilk' ,L;r,iikliiidlli<.'i'. iiidllk'r ,iiul Juki id.m'llk'r. (( ii'.iikliiidilk'ri 

\\ (.' ndU'J .ilidsi.' ih.ii .1 sill, ill iiiiiidi iiy dl l.iiiiilii.'s li'li ih.n ilk' .. liikl Ii.rI 
I i.K I iIk' 1 1 1,1 in ii'spi iiisiliiliiy. .ill Ik iii,l;Ii il is ik ii \ its k'.ir Ikiw ilk' \ .iridiis dilUT- 
(.'111 inU'iA i<.'\\ i.'1's (lisiintiiiislk'cl Ikmw I'l'ii iln' i.iiiki.'pi ( i| iii.iin' ,iikl dilkT sdiis 

III ic'spi insihiliu rlu' I dik I'pis dl ni.iin . sdk'' dr lin,il ii'spi msihiliis ii.'(|uiri.' 
liiiilkT Ills i.'siii;,iii(in in ri'hiiKin Ui widiT issin's ( i| I'Jui. ,iiKin ,iikI uphiin.nin.L;. 

In ik'.iiK .ill dl ilk' l.iiliilk's (T pri i (.'III i ilk' illikl ll.ul Lllki'd .ihdUl 
p.iilii iiLir s(.'(.( Hul.iiA sjiddls Willi ilk' pi'isdii wild \\,is iH'inu inkTs i<.'w (.'d 
I .il ik' ,■■> ,l;i\ I's ilk' nil ml XT d| si IkkiK i|i,ii ilk' Juki .iml p.iri-nii si 1i,k1 i.ilki'il 
.iIkhiI < )M'r li.ilt dl ilk' Jiildii'ii wi'ti' ii'pdik'd Id li.isi.' i.ilki'd .ibdiii diu' 
si.'( dikkii's sJiddl w nil llk'il p.iU'llls .ind jllsl Ulkk'l diK' lllird Ui'li' icpdiU'il id 

II. Ul.' l.llkl'd .ibdUl IWd siidlld.llA sJiddls, IIk' l.kl ill. II ,1 lillk' uikIit lull dl 

ilk' sivlidk' s.iiiipk- dl i.nni'i iliildr<.'n li.id i.ilki'd .iIkhii iik hi' ill. in i hk' sJkkiI 
bi'.i.rs U'si NIK Ills Id ilu'ir iin dl\ I'lik'Hi in ilk' pidn'ss d| ik'usidn-ni.ilsinj^. 
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]\^^\\\^\x•r. it (.Iocs not (.Ictract from tlic t';i(.'l lli:U. on tlu' wliolc. \bc\ (.lid not 
lu;\ L' liiL' main rcspoiisihilny for tlic (.Ictision. iiui r;aii(.'r (.'xeiled un inllucnce 
owv iIk' proLOss by diM.'U.s.sinij various options w itii tiicir parents. It is iik(.'l\' 
that llu' i^arents iiseil tiu-ir roles and icsponsiiiiiiti(.'S as parents siiiitly ant.! 
slow ly — n\ cr pcriiaps a numiicr of years — to influence liie knowiei-lge liiat 
(.liikirL'n iiad av ailable to them to take the niain responsihilit\' for choosing. It 
w as in the minoi ity of eases that the ehiklien were seen by the parents as 
hav ing exerted the major intkienee over the decision. Howev er, this eould be 
seen as an ex-post rationalization ami. indeed, it came from the paieiiial 
inten ievv s w here il vv as unlikely thai the majority of iiaieiiis were going to 
admit to their ex-|io.st rationalizations. 

Conclusions 

In 'his ehaptei' we have begun the jiroeess of anahsing how the diflerenl 
members of the family were involved in the process of making the decision 
about the secondan.' school to which the chiki would go. We have seen that, 
on the whole, most families intef\-ievved felt that the /);<■(/;; ies|-)()nsihilit\' should 
rest with the jia rents whatever the family situation and or gender or race of the 
child. In other vvorils. we might sminise that parents regarded this decision as 
a particularK' salient one lor them as patents to take. I lovvever. w e have yet 
to see vvhethei' il vvas felt to be a major ilecision or one that flowed from 
|iiev ious ilecisions within the famih' ami at school. \X'e shall begin to explore 
this matter in the next and siibseciuent cha|")ters. 

W hat is also clear from this brief analysis is that family structure oi' kirm 
is not the key criterion inlluencing how the decision is taken given that nian\- 
lone jiarent families involve the allieit absent father and many tw()-|-)arent 
families ilo not fulK' involve the iireseni father. However, in the majority of 
families of whatever form or structure, the mother has. or shares, the main 
res|")onsibilit\-. 'I his seems to How almost automaticalK' from her general l espons- 
ibility for cliiki care and child leaiing. Ikil this re.s|i()nsibility may he mediateil 
bv more or less libeial oi' authoritarian famih' iialterns. in w hich decisions 
about St. hooling assume more aw esome im|ilications. This may mean that she 
has the sah- responsibility, or that she has only the iiiiliiil lesponsibilily loi- 
(.loing the gioundw ork'. oi- that she has fund i es|-)onsihiliiy. Tbese issues 
ma\' also he nieili.iteil by iiaiticular v iews ot moral authority lor chiklreii 
generallv and in relation to eilucalion in pailicular. It is to ihc'C issues of the 
|iro(esses and content of the (.lecision-making thai we now tmn. 




Chapter 4 



Parents' Appreciation of Procedures 
About School Transfer 



Introduction 

In ihis (.liapUT look ai ihc choke process as a raiional. puiposiw acliviiy. 
WV fonskk'r how llii.' process ol clioosin.u stiiools began from llie poinl oi 
\ iew of llie lar.uei eliild s jiarenis wlioni we inlenieweJ. liy diseussing Mieli 
issues as wiien lliey siarietl ihinking aboul seeoiulaiA- seliooling. w here lliey 
oblaineJ inloiniaiion aboul sebools, wlial inforiiialioii was ixirlieularly waniecl 
and so on. hi oilier words, we were pariieularly inieresled lo look al taelor.s 
related lo ihe pidcetliiivs iiivoK ed in llie iransfer i^roeess and how ilie iiarenls 
obiaiiied sulTieieiil inrnrinalion on w bieh lo make decisions aboul schools. 

In subsc(|ueni chainers we shall explore llie more subsianlixe and .social 
issues relating to scliool clioice'. Here we are coiiceniecl to explore the extent 
to wlucli the issue of choice was made .salient lo parents by diflerent actions 
they undertook, and in addilkm. the extent to wliidi parents used a range ol 
resources and strategics to ac(|uaiiil tliemsebes with .secondary scliool.s in 
ordei- t<i tind out about the choke', or la'lier llie options a\ailable from which 
lo make a choice. 

in looking at the ways in w Inch families went about the process of choosing 
schools lor their children when they were in their final year (^ ear (i) ol iiriniary 
school, before transferring to secondary school al the end of that academic 
session, we were also inieresled in establisliiiig whether the procedures used 
b\- the schools and the l.l-.Vs were nndersioocl by the himilies imoKed in the 
transfer process. Moreo\er. we wanted to know whether the procedures 
amounted to what the families might consick'r to be ciioice processes or not. 
l-inally. we were interested in whetber or not changes in the policy context 
towards markets and consnmerism had taken effect and tlierebv inlluenc-ecl 
these parents and whetber or not tliey felt themselves to lia\-e become 
consumers. Tlie jiarents we interxiew eel were asked a series of (|uestions about 
the jirocc'ss of choosing secondars sc hools — ranging from when they began 
to think abtuit it to how they reached llie ultimate ck'cisioii. including what 
kinds ol information they sought 



I'aiviits' AJ>l>ivciati(i>i of /'rocediiivs About School Tninsfi'r 

Table 4 1 When secondary schooling was first considered by parents 

First considered Percentage of parents* 
secondarv schooling [IM=/01 

Fourth Year Junior (Year 61 
Third Year Junior (Year 5) 

Second Year Junior (Year 4) 'J 
First Year Junior (Year 3) ^ 
Infant school 



Note- " Percentages do not add up to 100 because of rounding 



Initial Tlioughts on Secondary Schools 



Wc were coiucrncd to find out wlien the wliolc process of a)n.sidc'rin,u 
secondary schoolinj^ started and so \vc began l)y asking the parents when tliey 
started tliiiiking seriously aiiout .seeondaiy seiioois for tiieir eiiiid and wiietiier 
it w as ix'fore tiiey were (iroiiipted to do so by liic x'arious educ ation autiiorities 
or seiioois tliat were invoived. Tlie parents' responses are sliown in Talile i.l. 

We found tliat over two-fittlis of tlie parents started tliinking seriously 
about seei-.Tidaiy schools for their child during the eliild s final year of junior 
schooling (^ carf)). but that a significant jiroportion — one-third — had started 
thinking'about this issue in the third year (^ear S), Neady a ciuarter of parents 
had started thinking about secondaiy schools even eadier than that. So there 
were intere.sting variations between the jiarenls in teniis of when they first 
began to think about schools or rather their initial thoughts on secondaiy 
.schools; we shall return to discuss this issue of the social process later. Here, 
we start by analysing the iiarents' iqilies to this kind of cjuestion as the 
beginnings of the rather formal school procedures. 

There were no significant differences between the parents of giris and 
boys on this (juestion of initial thoughts, or between in tiie two 

boroughs. llowe\er. there were some differences between other groups of 
parents, interestingly, neady all the parents of the hlack and Asian target 
children started thinking seriousK- about secondary schooling in Year 6 and as 
a corollaiy. it was largely the parents of white children who started thinking 
about this issue prior to this lime. 

in terms of laniiK- structure there were also differences (although it should 
be noted that these did not reach statistical significance). Over half (^() per 
cent) of lone mother families (of which there were sixteen) only started to 
think about secondarN- schools in ^'ear 6, compared with just under two-fifths 
(39 per cent ) of mother and fadier families (of which there were forty-one) and 
half in mother and partner families (of which there were four). In other words, 
we may speculate that lone parent families may start thinking about secondary 
.schools /r//(v tlian two-parent liou.seliolds. and that this may have something 
to ik) with the burdens of being a lone parent family. However, as we saw 
in Chajiter .3. many of the lone mother families involved the child's father in 
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Table 4 2: Parents considering different numbers of secondary schoolc 



Number of schools Percentage of parents 

(N = 70) 

One 23 

Two 36 

Three T] 

Four 20 

Five 6 

Six 1 

Seven 3 



the decision-making pnxx'ss wliere he was available. On tlie other hand, 
many niotiiers in two-parent households began the process earlv and alone 
in terms of what they called xloinL' the (groundwork', as we also noted above 
in Chapter 

\X'c al.so found an interesting and .statistically significant difference beiween 
families in terms of the father's .socio-economic background and when parents 
first started thinking about .second:in.- .schools, .significantly more families where 
the fath.er was from a non-manual than a manual .social background (-^H per 
cent compared with 23 per cent) started thinking about .seeondan.- .schooling 
w hen their child was in Year S. that is. the penultimate year rather than the 
final year of primaiy .school. Overall, we lound that two-thirds of families with 
fathers from non-manual backgrounds .started thinking ab.out a .sec<jndar\- school 
iK'foiv the la.st year of primary- school, wheieas for tho.se in other families 
almo.si halt had not started thinking about this issue until Year 6 of priinaiy 
.school. In other words, it could be argued that the social cla.ss of the father 
was ver\- important in determining how much forethought was given to types 
of secondary school. 

Our next concern was to try and e.stabli.sh how many econdarv schools 
parents initially thought about for their child. They wen- therefore asked to 
name those secondary- sehools the\- had been thinking about for their child as 
a [irelude to talking al-n)Ut the .salient leatures of those schools in terms of 
reasons for the choice. The ;;;'»//;c'/m if .schools that were being considered by 
parents are shown in Table i.2. 

The majority of parents named more than one school that thcv f.ad been 
tl inking about, making it clear that the parents whom we interviewed feit that 
they did ha\ e some options a\ ailable. 1 lowever. nearly a quarter of the parents 
■A cre thinking about just o;;c' .sehool. .Around one-third were considering tv.o 
sehools (36 per cent) or three to four schools (31 per cent) and one in ten 
were consiclermg between five and seven schools. 'Ihis means, in effect, that 
thrce-c|uai ters of the jiarenis in our stiuK had at least gi\ en some consideration 
to alternative sehoofs and some of these we cm surmise were 'very active' 
choosers. li()we\er. the (]uesiiori of whether thinking about more than one 
.^c.hool constitutes a (.hoice' is something to which we \\i|l gi\e greater 
u insiileratioii below. 
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Transfer Procedure, 'Choice' and Understanding 

wantt'd lo fintl out how well parents understood the actual formal transfer 
[process. If parents are to be able to use their power as 'consumers' effecti\ely, 
they need to knew boir the admini.strali\'e system itself vs'orks. We were 
particularly interested to find out about parents' awareness about the whole 
procedure for transferring from primary' to secondary school. 

First of all, we asked them what ihcy understood about the procedure for 
transferring schools and, on the basis of their answers to this C|uestion. the 
intePi iewers made a subjective rating of the respondents' understanding of the 
transfer procedure. \X'e found that o\er half of those inter\'iewed (S3 per cent) 
seemed to imtierstand the procedure well; o\ er one-third (36 per cent) did not 
seem to imderstand. while 11 per cent thought that the\' did understand, but 
in fact they did not appear to ha\e grasped the relevant procedures. 

\X'e also asked parents some more specific C]uestions about the procedure. 
In cjarticLdar, we wantetl to know v lielherthey were aware of the criteria used 
by schools for ailniitting pupils. \X'e found that o\er half of the parents (56 per 
cent ) felt that they untlerstood all the criteria, while o\ er one-fifth (23 per cent) 
understood sonie of the criteria. Ho\\ e\er. nearly one-fifth ( \b per cent) did 
)n>t understand the admissions criteria and () per cent ditl not know. This 
means that well o\ er a fifth of the parents were not aware of how the schools 
tlie\' were applying to for their child actualh' made decisions about which pupils 
would be admitted. It is thus clear that a significant minority of parents are not 
clear about the transfer process or the admissions criteria used by schools. 

We also asked a ciuestion about the appeals procedure that parents can 
institute if they do not get offered a place at their [^referred secondar\' school. 
We were keen to establish whether parents knew first of all that they could 
apiieal. and second, whether they knew hoirui apjieal. We foimd that two-fifths 
of the pareiit.s who answered this ([uestion (N' = 6()) knew how to appeal, 
while rine-third knew that they could appeal, but did not know how to go 
about it: around a t[uarter of the parents (2~ per cent) did not knejw about the 
procedure. In other words, a large minority of parents were not clear about 
the [jrecise details ot the appeals procedure — '.-ither to the local education 
authorilv. or directly to the school — if their child was not allocated their 
preferred school. 

We can sec. therefore, that a significant proportion of parents do not 
afipcar to have the neeessaiy information or know ledge to be able effeeti\'ely 
to exercise their power in relation to choosing schools. 'I'hey do not know- 
how schools or LI:As decitle whicli pupils to admit, or how they go about an 
appeal if lhe\' do not get their preferred choice. Th'.' whole transfer process for 
some parents can be a \ er^' worrisome or stressful one and we wanted to U\ 
and establish whether our sample ol parents experienced such stress. The 
inten iewer. thus made a subjective rating as to the parents' anxiety', as ihey 
pei"cei\ed it. about the whole process of choosing secondan,' schools', giviiig 
us some indication o( how worrisome or stressful the process might be. Our 
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Molhcr's fnluilidH.^ Choo^in^ SecoiuUiiy Schools 

Table 4 3 How useful parents 'ound the interview with the headteacher 



Usefulness of interview Percentage of parents 

(N = 64)* 



Helpful 
Formality 
Not very helpful 
Concern about school rhosen 

Note ' N IS less than 70 as six parents had not had an interview with the headteacher 
And percentages do not add to 100 because of rounding 



58 
16 
19 
8 



riniliiigs indicated llial sonic ixucnls found llic procedure inr)rc stressful llian 
others. Over a (|uartcr (20 per cent) of i inlerviewccs were perceived by 
llie inler\ie\\(.'rs to lie 'exlreniely' anxious, just under a liiird (30 [")er cent) to 
be -somewliai' anxious, wliile just oxer a lliird iVt per cent) were not per- 
ceix ed to be anxious. In 9 per cent of llie families it was not po.ssible to .say 
whether parenis were anxious or not. In other words, we surmise that the 
(irocess of -choosing a .secondaiy .school' is indeed seen as .stressful by the 
majority of jxirents in this study, even if they are not fully aware of what 
there is to choo.se from — or rather, what .^chools their children are likely tr) 
be admitted to. 

In both Camden and W and.sworth. the actual transfer procedure involved 
the i^arenls being inx ited to an interview with the headteacher of their child's 
priiiiaiy .school to di.scu.ss which .schools the parents would be apjilying to for 
iheir child. We therefore asked them whether they had had such an inten iew 
di.scussion with their child's priinan- .school headteacher about the transfer to 
.secondaiy .school. Almo.sl all of the parenis (91 per cent) reported that they 
had had such a discussion. The six parenis who had not been to speak to the 
headteacher gave a variety of rea.sons as to w hy they had nrn had this meeting 
— for example, ihev had no need because they knew the procedures or they 
were nr)i offered the interview. 

We wanted to find out whether this meeting w as considered to have Ix'cn 
u.seful. and .so we asked an open-ended (lue.siion. categorizing the respon.ses 
jHJSt hoc. Table i..^ reports the results tlial emerged. Oer half of the parenis 
found the inier\ iew with the headteacher useful, while 16 per cent fell that the 
inter\ iew was merely a formality as they had r)iher children and had been 
through the iran.sfer process before. Neariy one-fifth of the parenis did not find 
the inleniew ver\' helpful, often becau.se they felt that they knew what they 
had ir) do. and just under one in ten mentioned that the headteacher was 
cr)neerned about their choice. 

These views on the helpfulness of the inlen iew with the headteacher 
varied according to the family structure. The vasi majority of lone-moiher 
families found the inleniew ven' helpful (HI per cenl). whereas onlv just over 
half of the nirnher and father families did, and only ju.si over a third of mother 
and partner families did. Of course, we should note here the ver\- small numbers 
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Pciiviils' Ajijxx'cialidii of I'ldcc'c/invs Ahoiil Scbual 'I'nnisfcr 



Table 4 4 How parents founa out about pre<e''re6 school 



How parents found out 


Without prompting 


With and without prompting 


about preferred school 


Percentage of parents 


Percentage of parents 




(N = 70) 


(N = 70) 


Visits 


41 (11 


63 (11 


Friends/neighbours 


34 (21 


59 (2) 


School brochure 


31 (31 


49 (3) 


Other parents 


26 


40 


Other children 'n family 


24 


27 


Local school 


21 


24 


Primaty headteacher 


1 1 


14 



in (.nii-li j^ioLip. \(.'\X'itlK'l(.'s.s. it is M.'r\' intcix'sting to noli.' tli.it tliiiti-X'n oi ilic 
sixtex-n lone mother i';iiiiilic.s lotiiul iht.' int(.'f\ ie\\ Ik'IiiIuI ;iiu1 this may toniu-tt 
\\ itli the I'.itl that they hatl only jtist Ix'tjiin thi.' formal protx'.s.s ol fon.siLk'ration. 
unlike the other kiiul> oi t'amilie>. 

The majority ol' black antl AsiMii parents toiiiui the inteiAiess' helpkil. 
whereas only about hall Ol the white lamilies tlitl. This may be betaiise more 
of the white families were familiar with the jiiotec hires. There was no (.liffer- 
eiue betwxvn the jiarents' \ ie\\ s on the iist'tulness of the heatlteat hers inter- 
\ ie\\ in terms of the sex of the thiltl. Ilowes er. one interesting tiiuling relates 
to (.lillereiu es between families of tlifferent soeial classes, but only when 
iisinn the father's soeial elass. Only a minority of families with fathers trom 
professional managerial ocxniialional baekgroimtls i per tent) found the 
inlers iew with the heatlleaeher useful, while the \ast majority of families with 
fathers from skilletl (^') per eent) and semi-skilletl ( 100 jier teni> oeeiip.itional 
baekgromuls did so. W e ha\e alieatly mentioned that the former group of 
families tentled to be those w ho had thoiighi about the proeesses in the years 
liefore the final N ear of primary school and they may iheiefore ha\ e done the 
nccess;n\' grountl work not to lune to reh' on the interMew with the 
hcatlte.K her. 



How Parents Found Out About Schools 

W'e were \ c'r\' inteiesietl to fiiul out how pareiVs fouiul otit about the \ arious 
different schools antl the types of information they sought out antl usetl in 
helping them to come lo a tlccision about which iiarlicular scho()ls the\' shoultl 
apply to for their chi'tl. l-'iisi of all. they were asketi how they hatl found out 
.ihout the st hool that thev hatl nametl as their iireferred school. Table 1. 1 gi^■es 
those le.isons spi nitancotisly meiiiionetl by 10 per cent or nioie ol paix'iits and 
the s;mie reasons mentioned after |irompting. 

I'he thiee answers gisen most l're(|uently. both spontaneotisly antl .liter 
prompting in ixTiiion to fiiitling out about the pielerietl stxontlaiN' school. 
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Molher's Iiiliiitioiir' (.'h(i(i:^iiifi Seainc/aiy Schools 

wxTc \ ( il |i(.T (.(.'III anti pcv (.ciii). friciuis or nciglil'iour.s (3 * and "^9 por 
(.(.■nl) antl ihi.- scliool'.s inf'oinialion liooklct (31 anti (9 per cx'iit). In relation to 
tin.- answers tliat (.'iiicrj^otl s|-)ontan(.-c)usly, visits were also the most fretjuently 
mentioned means of finding out wliale\er the type of the family strueture. 
Frientls antl neighbours ftguretl slightly more prominently for lone mother 
families ( *■) per eent) than for niollier and father (32 per c'ent) antl mother antl 
partner (3^ per cent) families, although again the small numbers in each of 
these eategories slioultl be borne in mintl. 

In about a c)uarter of all families there was another child in the family 
that affected the choice of |-)referred school antl similarly other |->arents in- 
fluencetl the decision for just over a cjuarter of families. especialK' lone mother 
and mother antl father families. The tact that the school was local was more 
inijiortant to mother and father families than it was to lone mother families. 

There were some tlifferences between families on the basis of the child's 
sex. elhnicilv ami the family's social class backgrountl. \'isits were mentionetl 
slightlv more often b\- the parents of lioys than girls (^0 versus 32 per cent) 
as were booklets ( it versus IS per cent). Neither \isits, friends neighbours 
nor other parents distinguishetl between families from tlifferent ethnic grou|->s 
but the local school was somewhat more im|-)ortant for white than hlaek or 
.■\sian families, albeit that extremely small numbers are inxolvetl in the latter 
groui'Js. 

I'liere were also some tlistinctions to be tlrawn in terms ni social class. 
Both visits antl booklets were noticeably (although not statisticalK' signifi- 
cantly) more important for families where the mother's social class back- 
ground was inofessional managerial or non-manual (office) or the father's was 
|H"otessional managerial than for those from other social class backgrouixls. 
On the other haiul. a local school antl other chiklrcn in the famih' seemetl to 
figure more for families where the father's occu|-)ational baekgrountl was skilletl 
manual or thost' where the mother's social class hackgrountl was semi-skilled 
or uiiskillctl. 

In relation to the answers about sources of information that eniergetl with 
antl without iironijiting. there were some more interesting ditferences — 
although not statistically significant — re|->oite(.l in these sources of information 
between the two boroughs, in iiarticular. more parents in Camden than in 
Wandsworth re|)orted that tlie\' knew about the school because it was local, 
or through frientls antl neighbours, or other parents, w hereas more parents in 
Wandsworth knew about the school llirougli visits, oi- the iiriinaiy school 
lieatl. I'liere are clearly |->rocedural antl |-)ossibly other (.lifferences. such as 
cultural or social networks between the two boroughs, in how familiar jiarents 
hetoiiie with the \ arious sc hools. 

Links with Schools and Information about Schools 

A series of (|nestions was asked about the links thai existed with sccondai")' 
sc hools and infomiation about secondan- sc hools. I'arents w ere asked (|uestions 
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I'ciiviils' Apprccidtioii of Pracecliiivs Alxml School Traiisfci- 
Table 4 5 Percentage of parents reporting various links 

Ljnijs Percentage of parents {N = 70) 



Child's friends plan to go to school 
Child's friends go to school 
Someone parent knows goes there 
Someone parent knows works at school 
Siblings at school 

Other relatives are pupils at school 
Child's parent (or significant adultl went to school 
Other (child) relatives plan to go to school 
Siblings went to school 



83 
63 
51 
29 
23 
IB 
14 
7 
4 



Table 4 6 Types of brochures read 

Type of brochure Percentage of parents 

(N = 66) 



Individual schools in borough 
Borough booklet 
LEA schools outside borough 
Grant-maintained schools 
City technology college 
Private schools 



76 
56 
39 
24 
23 
21 



similar to tiiose noted aiiow. aiiout iiow tiu-y knew alxnit tiieir named pre- 
teneti sciiool and wlietiu-r an\' family memlxMs or friends went to, or were 
planning to go to. the sehool they iireferred wanted (or would most like) their 
ehild to go to. Table i.S gives the jiercentage of parents reporting various 
links. 

Over eight out of ten parents (S3 per cent) reported that some of their 
ehild s friends I)Iciiiiil'(1 to go to the same school as they wanted their own 
ehild to go to. Nearly two-thirds of the parents ((i3 per cent) said that friends 
of their child ciinvHily noil to the school, and about half of the parents (SI 
per cent) knew someone who went there. One of the main factors cited abo\ e 
for knowledge of the preferred school was either school brochures or visits to 
the school. Altogether. 9-4 per cent of the parents had read at least one brochure 
about secondary- .schools. .Mthough () per cent of the parents had not read any 
brochures, around a third i.M per cent) had read either one or two brochures, 
or three or four brochures (.-^.-^ per cent) or between five and nine brochures 
(30 per cent). 

We asked parents which brochures they had read, 'fable i.O gives the 
percentage of parents who had read different types of brochures. Over 
thrce-(iuarters ("0 per cent ) of the parents had read brochures about individual 
schools within their own iiorough and just o\er half (So jier cent) had read the 
booklet produced by the borough. Over a third (.i') per cent) of the parents 
had read brochures about (counts or \oluntar\ ) schools outside the 
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.\f(il/H'r's f>itiiitiii)ii' (.'ho(isiiif> Scanulaiy .Vc/joo/.s- 
Table 4 7 Usefulness of examination results section 



Usefulness of exam results section Percentage of [.arents 

(N = 70) 

Did not see brochures/exam section 31 

Very useful 17 

Quite useful 29 

Not ven/ useful 10 

Not at all useful 7 

No section 6 



Tab'e 4 8 Comments on utility of examination results section 

Kinds of use of exam results section Percentage of parents 

IN = 41) 



Add to overall picture 29 

ConfuSing/diHicult to understand 27 

Useful comparison 22 

Particularly wanted to see 10 

Standard format reeded 10 

Selective/misleading 7 



Note Percentages add up to more than 100 as more than one reason was sometimes 
given 



l)()r()u,uli. Arountl a c|uan<-'r of ilioso init-nicvvctl liatl rcatl lirocluia's aliout 
grant-maintainctl st liools ( 2 i per tvni ). tlic city teclinology college in ''i. a'.ti.s- 
worih (23 jier cent) or private schools (21 per cent). 

The vast majority of parents (91 per cent) who had read brochures fo intl 
them useful. A cjuarter of these piarents (N = ()()) felt that lnochures 'tell you 
what is going on in school' hut a similar number (2.-^ per cent) fell that they 
were of limited use. Ten jier cent of parents felt that brochures helped them 
compare schools. However, the same percentage felt that brochures only 
tell \-ou what lhe\' want to tell' or that the schools needed to be visiietl as 
well.' 

I'arents were asked how useful they found the section in the brochures 
on examination results. Table i.~ gives their responses. Around a third of the 
[larenls had not seen the examination results set lion. However, nearly one-fifth 
( 1" [X'r cent) found this section of the brochure ven.' useful'. Over a (juarter 
( 2') [ler cent ) found it (luiie useful'. Nearly one-fifth ( P per cent ) ditl not think 
the sectif)!! was useful, aiul <> |ier tent rejiortetl that there was no section on 
examination results in their brochure. 

We also asked parents in what ways they fountl the examination results 
useful (or not) and we had rejilies from "^9 jier cent of the jiarenis. The 
|)arenis responses were (.ategoii/ed and Table i.S gives the [lercenlage of 
|iareiiis making toiniiK-nis relating to s|-)eci[ic issues. Over a (|uarler of the 
|iarents felt thai the examination results section added to the overall picture' 
(29 jier lent i. but a similar iirojiorlion found ihe section k infusing or (.liffkult 
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PaiviUs' Apjnvckitioii of Fracedu)vs About School Tratisfer 



lo LiiulcTsiand (T per cent), just over ;i filth fVli thiit tlic section jw Aided ;i 
Li.sctul comparison. Sonic of t lie comnicnt.s tiiat tiic iiarcnis made included: 

It's not alway.s the nio.st important thing, exam re.sLilts. If s Li.selul as a 
jiLiidc. 

It was very llscIuI as a comparison between the schools to sec what 
expectations they had of their pupils. 

i hat was \er\- Lrsehil . . . fni sure they could be presented in a more 
liarent-friendly way. 

Some schools are better at one sLibjcct than another, so it's not easy 
to make a comparison. 

I found it ven diffieuU to LUiderstanel . . . they were (luite useful luit 1 
think . . . they write them in slicIi a wa\- that each school will look 
good an\ w a\'. 

It wasn t ver\- Lrseful . . . tlieyie confusing, all these grids and things, 
■rliey coLild just luit them oLit straightforward. 

Uidn t really unelerstand it. The only sort of thing 1 understand is ten 
out of ten or stLiff like that. 

1 get \er\ confused with all the figLires and everything. 
'I hevie all totally meaningless. 

.MthoLigh almost three-ciuarters of the paients had seen the examination 
resLilts of the schooltsi they we.e interested in. the\- had not necessariK- seen 
them in the school bn)cliurc. Other sources of information in addition to 
brochures were local new spa|vrs (mentioned h\- 13 jx-r cent), seconelaiy school 
staff t~ per cent), other parents r per cent), friends pcnpk- at work (() per 
(cnti and priniarv school staff ( 1 per cent), .MthoLigli the brochure was the 
main soLin c of intorination. we can see from these findings that parents soLight 
oLit examination results from a \ariety of soiaces. 

.Moreover, examination resLilts are not necessarily either seen as salient 
te.itures of a school advertising itself for future genenitions of children desi^te 
the polits- regLilations or rhetoric, nor do parents necessarily see examination 
resLilts as the key issue in deciding upon a school. This seems to be (|Liite .it 
od<ls with the current |iolicv debate about sc hool league tables on examination 
lesLilts to which we referred in the introckiction. Ilowexer. we shall return to 
this issue again below . as a substantive rather than procedural one. in Chapters 
^ and (). 



Molhcr's fiiruilion.'' (.'hoo^iiifi Sccondciiy Sch(K)!s 
Table 4 9. Sources of information mentioned 



Source of information 



Without prompting 
Percentage of parents 
(N = 70) 



Witti and wittiout prompting 
Percentage of parents 
(N = 68) 



Friends 

Parents of children at secondary 



34 (1) 



60 (2) 



school 

Children, including siblings 
Parents of children at preferred 



33 (2) 
31 (3) 



51 

63 (1) 



secondary school 
Primary school teachers/ 



30 



54 (3) 



headteacher 
Parents of children at primary 



29 



43 



school 
Relatives 
Neighbours 
Articles in the press 
Adults working in education 
Work colleagues 
Advertisements 



28 
19 
14 
13 
10 
9 
6 



54 (3) 



32 
28 
32 
22 
26 
21 



\XV iilso tiic'ti to (.onsitlcr otlior souacs of information aiiout sclioc^ls. 
i'.iivnts w civ askcci liow liicy hat! touiui out aiiout scliools for tlu-ir (. liiici ai'ian 
I'roni reading liroi liurc-.s. Tliis was foiiowvti w itli c|uc.slion.s aiiout wliai tlicy 
had wanted to find out and wlictltcr they iiad .sutvcetiotl in tiiis oiijoctiw. 
'lahk- \S) gi\cs tiio s]ici.ifn.' sources ot inforriiation nientionet! witiiout prompting 
iiy 6 |x-r lent or more oftiie samiiie. It also gives the pereenlage wiio reiiorieti 
having olMaineti information from tiiese sourees w itii antl witiiout I'lroniiiting. 

!■'( )ur sc )ur(.es of information were eaeii .s|-)onianeousiy mentioned iiy around 
a tiiird of tile parents, namei\': friend,s (.^i per cent); ]iarent.s of tiiiitiren at 
seeoiidary seiiooi (.^3 per eent ;•, eiiiidren, ineiutiing siliiings (.31 |ier cent); ant! 
|iarent.s witii eiiiidren at tiieir prt'/cvvct/ .seeontiar\' school (30 l^i-'r eent). 0\er 
a c|uarter of tiie parent.s nientioned getting information from primary .seiiooi 
leaeliers or headteaehers (29 per eent) or parents of eiiiidren at primary' seliool 
(2() per eent). 'lliree of tlie lour sources of information that were mcntionetl 
most frec|uently spontaneously were also reported most freciuently after 
proni|iting. llowe\er, the order \aried, with children, including siblings being 
mentioned by nearly two-thirds H\\ |ier cent), friends by slightly fewer (60 per 
eent ). parents of eiiiidren at their ]ireferred seeondarA- school by just o\ er half 
("it per eent) and parents of children at /^r(^^/^(^T .school being mentioned with 
the s;uiie iVeciueiicy (Si |X'rcent). 

'I liese sources of inic )rmatioii are notable in that friends are again a powerful 
source ol inlormatioiv, other parents, other children, including siblings and 
primary school teac hers headteaehers are all \er\' iiiiiioriant for large sections 
of the sample. liowe\er. this list also includes some additional factors, such as 
articles in the media and advertisements, as well as |iarenls' work lolleagues. 
We might surmise that the fact that atkeriisements featured is a f unction of the 
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Parents' Apprecialkni of Procedures About School Transfer 
Table 4 W When parents obtained information 



When the child was in . . , Percentage of parents 

(N=70) 



Fourth Year Juniors (Year 6) 
Third Year Juniors (Year 5) 
Second Year Juniors (Year 4) 
First Year Juniors (Year 3) 
Infant school 



73 
36 
23 
6 
4 



(.-hanging (.liniaie under open cnrollnK'ni, wiili scliools ii^^ ing to maximize liie 
nuniixT of appiicanls and iu-nce new entrants (and associated funding) to tiie 
seiiooi. 

Parents were asi<ed irheu tiiey olMained iniormation aiiout tile schools or 
taii<ed to people aiiout them. Table 4.10 giv es their responses. We found that 
nearly three-quarters of the parents per cent) obtained infornialion while 
their child was in the last year of priinaiT school (Year 6); a significant proportion 
(3() per cent) obtained information while their child was in ^'ear t and over 
a fifth (2.^ per cent) while she or he was in Year i. This means that only a 
minority of parents in the sample had actively sought out information about 
schools before the target child's final year of primaiA" school. This finding 
chimes witli that earlier in this chapter that most parents .start thinking about 
specific .schools in their child's last year. However, it ma\- be the ca.se that at 
least some of the mothers who laid the ground for the "choice' may be llio.se 
who had obtained infornialion earlier than ^'ear 6. 



Types of Information Wanted, such as Examination Results 

We also asked the parents a .series of c|Ucslions to establish the sorts of things 
they wanted to know about secondaiy schools. 1-irsl, they were asked what 
.son of infornialion they A cre looking for about secondary .schools. Table i.ll 
gi\es details of the types of information spontaneously mentioned by 10 per 
cent or more of the sample and those mentioned after i-)ronipling with the first 
four lyjies of information only. 

lialf of the ixuvnts sjiontaneously mentioned wanting information about 
the academic side of the school or subjects offered. One-third were looking lor 
.A lc\el examination results and a similar number for CCSH results or the 
general atmosphere feel of the school. Our findings suggest that information 
about atatlemic subjecls is more important for middle-cla.ss laniilies, while 
e.\ani results are mentioned most fre(|uently by working-class families. It is 
liossible, however, that these findings could be the result of middle-class families 
being more cxiilicit .ibout the sorts of information they were looking lor. 

These small social class differences are .ilso reflected in the approaches of 
the different family types. Over half of mother and father families ( per cent) 
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MoIIh'i-'s luiiiiiioii:' C'.hdosiii^ Si'coiidaiT Schoa/s 



Table 4 1 f Types of miormavon parents were looking for 



Types of information 



Without prompting With and without prompting 
Percentage of parents Percentage of parents 
(N = 70) (N=70) 



Academic side/subjects offered 

A level results 

GCSE results 

General atmosphere/feel 

Specific sub)ects 

Discipline/ behaviour/bullymg 

Teachers/teacher-pupil relations 

Type of children at school 

Class size 

Facilities 



50 
33 
30 
30 
2d 
21 
14 
13 
1 1 
10 



87 
60 
60 
51 



iuul l()()k(.'i.i tor ;i(..n.l(.'iiiic Mihictts. \\ln.'ro;is only H pur (.x-nt of" lone iiiothi.T 
families had. Ov er .i tliial of luolhor antl father faiiiilif s ( ^~ per cent ) nientioneti 
looking for GCSV. results w ithout prompting, whereas only 19 pur cent of lone 
mother families tlid. SiiiiilarK'. almost half (-i2 per eent) of mother antl father 
families looketl for A levels, w hereas onh' 19 jier eent of lone mother faniilie.s 



VC e also I'jromi'itei.l parents about whether speeifie tyjx's of infoniiation hatl 
been soiiglu — namely tletails of the aeademie sitle of the school, its general 
annos|ihere aixl ex.miination results — if they hatl not been mentioned s|X)ntan- 
eously. Ne'arlv nine out ol' ten parents, after promiiting. nientionetl that they 
w ere looking for intbrniation about the aeatleniie side of the school or subjects 
ofTered. Xearlv t\\ o-thirtls w antetl tletails of the school s e.Namination results 
antl arouiul half wantetl to know about the school s general atmos|There feel. 

"I'hese types of information were not (.lifterent for hoys or girl.s or for 
chiklren from tlifferent ethnic groups whether spontaneou.sly mentifinetl or 
after |irom|">ting. When the spontaneous and proni|ited answers were adtleti 
together tliere were no tlifferences between the parents in C-anitlen and 
VCantlsworih. though there were some tlifferences in terms of just the 
sj'jontaneous answers around looking for academic suhject.s (39 puv cent in 
(".anKlen antl ()2 pi.'r cent in Wantlswoiih ). looking at A levels (2<S jier cent 
in C^amtlen; .-^iS per cent in Wand.sworth ) antl looking for feel ainios|Therc (in 
Cianulen only il |X'r cent felt it iniiiortant w hereas in Wantlsworth 6t |ier cent 
iliil sol. 

It is interesting to noti.' that although parents were looking for factors such 
as acadenm subjects. atmos|There or .A level or C'lC-SM e.Namination results, they 
did not necessarily fintl the infoniiation about e.Namination results that easy to 
untlerstantl or that useful, once the\' hatl obtainetl it. We iiropose toe.Naiiiine 
this issue in future research as we feel that the contratlietory findings merit 
further in\ estigation. 

i'inally, parents were asketl whether their child lia<.l hatl any e.stra 
educational help outsidi.' school ((.-.g. private tutoring, attentling a .Salurthiv.' 



did. 




Parents' Appreciation of Procedures About School Trciiisfer 
Table 4 12: Number of secondary schools visaed 

Number of schools visited Percentage of parents 

(N = 70) 



None ^ ^ 

One 21 
Two 23 
Three 20 
Four to eight 

Table 4 13 Percer^iage of parents applying to different numbers of secondary schools 

Number of schools applied to Percentage of parents 

(N = 70) 



One ^3 

Two 27 

Three 6 

Four 10 

Five " 



scliool) within tlic- last two years. Over eight out of len parents (S3 per cent) 
reported tliat slie or lie had not had any sueh help, while 10 per eenl said that 
they had. A funher per eent said that they had had extra help lor entrance 
examinations to priv ate sehools. 



Visits tc Secondary Schools 

Given thai aliiio.st halt" ol" the paienls (over lO per eent) liatl nientioneil that 
the\- knew about their preferreil school through v isits to .secondaiy sehools. 
we also asked a series of iiueMions about v isits to potential seeondar\- sehools. 
rirst, parents were askeil how many secondary schools they had visited (with 
a view to their child going there). Table -1.12 gives their responses. 

Perhaps the mo.st interesting finding is that over one in ten parents ( 13 per 
cent) hail ;/o/visited (•(;;>• .seconilaiy schools, whilst around one-fifth had visited 
one .school (21 percent), two .schools (23 per cent), three .schools (20 jier cent) 
or four or more schools (23 per cent). However, half of tho.se who had not 
visited any secondaiy .schools (four out of nine), intendeil to visit one .school 
for their child's interview for a place at that school. 



Chosen Schools on the Transfer Form 

.Ml of the parents reporteil in the interviews that they hail already made the 
decision about which .seconclan.- schools would be put down on the transfer 
forms or which .school they would apiily to. Table (.13 gives the percentage 
ol paienls apiilying to cliffereni numbers of .secondary .schools. 
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Mdllu-r's hituilUuiy (Jnii>siii<i Sc'Coiiddiy Schools 

Tab'e 4 14 Do you see yourself as a 'consumer of education'? 



Are you a consumer of education? 



Percentage of parents 
(N = 70)* 



Yes (spontaneous) 
Yes (after explanation) 
No (spontaneous! 
No (after explanation) 
Don't know 
Parents differ 



21 
7 

14 
49 
7 



Note ' Percentages do not add up to 100 because of rounding. 

Arouiul li;iir of ilu- parents i"(.'poil(.'(.l lliat iIk'v liad. in llu- cM-'ni. only 
ai")pli(.-(.i to oni.' stiiool (S3 pvi Lvn\): uwr a (|uail(.'r (2"" pvr lxt\X) iiati aiiplift! 
to two stiioois; () per (.■(.•ni liati aiiiiiicti to liirce antl 10 per lx-\i\ iiatl apjilictl 
to four sfliool.s: 1 pvr (.x-ni iiaci appiifti to fi\c stiiools. In oliu-r wortis. at tin.' 
end of llic ■(.iecision-niakin.t^ jirocx-ss'. alioul iialf tiu' parents in tiiis sample fell 
that they had more than one sehool to which lliey eould apjily. e\en if. as we 
shall see below , some parents ditl not neeessarily see this as a 'real ehoiee'. but 
rather as a eoniiii-( )inise. The remainder. ho\\ e\er. hatl deeidetl that it woukl 
sufTiee to ajiply to one sehool only. 

We also asketl whether the eliiki hatl talketl about which schools slunikl 
be [")Ut down on the transfer form or which school he or she shouki j^c) to. W e 
found that virtually all [hi: parents (')<) per centi said that she or he had. .As we 
noted in (Ibapter 3. although parents, aiul especially mothers, felt they batl the 
)nain responsibiliiy. chiklren were usually iinoKed and or consultetl antl. in 
some cases, matle or heljietl to make the finar (.lecision. Gi\en this, it is a p'\\y 
that children cannot make their own prefei'ences cleai'by hav ing at least to put 
their signature on the form together with that of their parents'. 

I'inally. jiarents were asketl w hether they saw themseh es as consumers of 
etlucaiion'. W e w ere keen to establish whether or not the national jiolicy rhetoric 
IkkI percolated tlown to the school le\'el. (^\'er half the parents (S6 pvr cent) 
did not uiulerstantl what was meant b\' the cjuestion and an explanation IkrI 
to be iTro\'i(.lecl. Table i.l i giv es the responses for the w hole sample of parents. 

.■\ltogether. nearly two-thirds of the parents tlitl iiol see themseUes as 
consumers of etlucation. A'hile just over a (.|uarter (2H [)er cent) (.litl. Certainly 
this does riot seem to iiulicate that many parents had taken on boan.1 the 
policy rhetoric. But we will now look at whether or not parents consider a 
range of snbstantiv e factors in relation to scconclary school 'choice' to flesh out 
whether or not jiarents' actions may be construetl as implying that they are. in 
fact, consumers of etknation'. 

Conclusions 

In this chapter we ha\e revicwetl the jirocesses gone through and tl'ie 
procetlures in\()l\'e(.l in making a (.lecisioti about seconclarx' school by looking 




Pciiviits' Appivcidlioii of Procedtircs About School Transfer 

at liow tin.' parents felt aliout tlic formal transfer process, tlie infornialion that 
tliev gatlicred on wliieh to make a decision and how they tiiemseix es went 
aiiout liie process in terms of soliciting information from friends, relatives, 
iiei.nliboiirs and so on. as well as teachers, headleachers and \ isiis to schools. 
W e also looked at what they felt about the ciuality of inforniatk)n on offer such 
as the headleachers' inten iews and the .school brochures iirospectuses, and. 
in partieular. the information on e.\aminatk)n results. W e have also compared 
their s|-)ontaneous respon.ses on what they were looking for in tcnns of infor- 
mation on secondary' schools. 

W'e have been able to consider the choice process as both a cognitive and 
.social jiroce.ss. We considered parents' xiews on brochures and published 
exam results Cl'ables k()- -i.H). W'e also found social contacts to be a key 
feature. Friends and neighbours, other parents and other children are all vitally 
important Cl'ables 1. 1 and i 9) in affectin.u parents' views of .secondaiy .schools. 
The jircsence of existing links with particular schools was also significant 
( Table t.^i. Finally, parents also clearly value what they can see w ith their own 
eyes (Table t. 4) — W'e liked what ue saw'. This includes both .spei ific visits 
to .schools on their open exenings. and also obserxations made about schools 
in the vicinity, for example, in terms of the behax iour of pupils as they go to 
and from .school. In all this it is clear that jia rents are offered ceilain alternatives 
and .seek out for themselves certain infoniiation about different schools. 
However, it is not clear whether they feel, at the enci of the day, that the>' 
have, in fact, been offered realistic alternatixes. nor may they wish to have 
them if they already hold sufficient infoniiation within the family or hou.selK.ld 
on which to base their 'choice'. This is an i.ssue to which we will return later. 
Howexer, xxe turn now to xvhat parents considered the most imjiortant factors 
in the choice' of secondarx' .school, before moxing on to consider whether 
there are any factors that xvould detract from families choosing certain schools. 
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Chapter 5 



Parents' Reasons for Choice of 
Preferred Secondary School 



Introduction 

'l liis (.liiipter is alioLit the kiiuls of reasons parents ofteretl, in response to a 
\ ariety of cpiestions, about tiieir eiioices (>f, or preferences for, p;!rticuiar sciioois. 
In otiier wortis. we begin to look at the substanti\e content of the decision 
processes, iia\'ing looketi at the kintis of processes and procedures that parents 
iiad gone tiirotigii to reacii tiiese decisions. In tiiis chapter we are particularly 
interested in the posiliiv reasons for the choice of school, both in terms of the 
general issues and also in terms of the particular schools preferred. In the next 
chapter w e shall look at the negative e\aluations of schools, or rather the 
reasons why parents (.lid not choose, or e\en rejected, certain sc'hoois. 

We start by looking at the reasons parents offered for their serious 
consiclention of named schools. Then we nioN c on to a more general discussion 
of til'' preferred schools and from there into an e\en more general tliscussion 
ot taclors relating to choice ot school. W e asketl a series of cjuestions to tap 
parents' thinking about what they were looking for. As these questions 
progrcssetl to some extent we pinnctl parents down to specify their three main 
reasons in order of priority. 

Different responses antl different emphases emerged in the answers giN cn 
to these' N arious ways of asking these ([uestions. To some extent, people may 
ha\e been elaborating and going into more detail as the (juestions progressetl, 
but on the other liani-l. at times they appeared to be trying to be helpful, antl 
to be searching to lincl something new to .say. Some ([uestions were also (|uite 
open-entled while others inclu(.le(.l prompts, and there are apparent tlifferences 
Ix'iwcen [iromptetl antl unprompted answers. It may also be the case that 
s( ime (jucstions tap more into the choi( e process as one of the social interactions 
occurring in particular concrete contexts, while other cjuestions tap more into 
llic c hoice process as one of a cognili\ e and rational weighing up of information 
•ukI [larental \alues. The initial open-ended ([uesiions incline more towards 
the former, while the concluding (|uesti';n. asking parents to list their three 
most iniponant reasons, inclip.es more towards the lattc'r. 




Parents' Recisous for Choice of Preferred Secotidaiy School 

Table 5 r Percentage of different types of schools named 

Type of school named Percentage of responses 



LEA Mixed (C/V) 
LEA Girls (C/V) 
LE^ Boys (C/V) 
Out of LEA (C/V) 
Grant-maintained 
City Technology College 
Private 

Note ' This refers to the total number of lesponses made. 

As a result, tliffercnt soii.s of an.swfrs fiiiergf. Proximity to tiic iiomt- thus 
apix-ars inuch niorc significant in some answers tlian otiiers (e.g. contrast 
Tallies S.2. S.S and while the presence of existing links with schools 

appears significant at some times and not at others. Rather than regarding 
these shifts in responses as prohleniatic. or regarding .some of these answer;, 
as more -valid' than others, we suggest thai they are all valid indicators of the 
varied and complex processes that are involved in the eventual -choice' or 
■placement' of ixirticular children in particular schools. 



25 

14 
10 
22 
10 
8 
11 



Types of Schools Named and/or Preferred 

As we mentioned iii the previous chapter we asked parents to tell us aliout the 
schools they were considering for their children in tlie process of reaching a 
decision about which schools to ap|-)ly for. .Some parents onlv named one 
school that they were considering, but the majority were aiile to name more 
than one and sometimes \.\\^ to six or.seven (see l-ahle 1.2 for details). We have 
analysed the first three schools named by the iiarents as state or indeiiendent 
schools. 

■{'he /i/;t' of school named varied. However, state schools (either LI-A or 
gi-ant-niaintained) wei-e named in the vast majority of case and these were 
generally in the same borough as the primai-\- school, as opposed to outside 
the boniuuh. Private schools were named least fre(]Uently — only one in ten 
parents named a pi-i\ ate school as their first named school, and in the case ol 
the other named schools, fewer pai-ents still named such a school. In other 
words, the \a.si majority of pai-ents considered only state .^econdai-y schools, 
for the most jian within the borough, with only a \eiy small minority ol 
families <. onsidering a private -chool for their child. W e also looked in more 
detail at the diffei-ent types of schools named, and in jiarticular at the nmge ol 
schools that were being considei-ed. 'i'he percentages ol' ditlereiit types ol 
schools named are showii iii Table "^.I. 

One (|uarter of all the state schools named were L1:A linanced mixed 
tountv or \oluntaiy (C \' i schools within the borough. A similar proiioition 
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Table 5.2. Reasons why parents had been thinking about named secondary schools- 
First, second and third named schools 



Reason for thinking 


First named 


Second named 


Third named 


about named school 


school 


school 


school 




Percentage of 


Percentage of 


Percentage of 




parents 


parents 


parents 




(N = 70) 


(N = 53) 


(N = 28) 


Near to home 


19 (1) 


13 (2) 


14 (3) 


Siblings went ihere 


19 (21 




1 1 


Good reputation 


17 (31 


17 (1) 




Like what they saw/ 








know school 


16 


11 




Know children 


16 






Good academic results 


14 


n 


18 (2) 


Child wants to go 


13 






Singie-sex 


10 






Recommended 


10 






Facilities 




13 (21 




Local school 






21 (1) 


Parent/relative link 






1 1 


Church school 






1 1 



wvrc l,[:A-Rii;in<.V(.l singlc-scx schools in ilic Ik irough. jiist over oiu'-fU'th of 
the scliools nimicd were LFA-fmaiuvd (.ouniy or voluntan- schools in another 
liorou.i^h. Ten jicr cent of the schools named w eic grani-niainlaincd. Highi per 
ceni ol the responses were to ihe city technology collet;e in Wandsworth and 
jiisi over one in ten w ere lo |-)rivatc schools. Although ihe new types of schools 
were only named on relatively few occasions, it is importani to note that tliere 
is only iiiicC.TC. in one of the two boroughs. In addition, there w ere no grani- 
m.iintained schools in Camden (allhough there were some in neighbouring 
boroughs! and only one in WaiKlsworth ai the time our siudv began. 'I'he fact 
lliai ne.irh a fifth of the res|ionses related to these schools is iherefore worth 
IK >ling. 

Reasons for Thinking about Named Schools 

W e ihen asked jLirenis ii hy [hey had been thinking about these schools thai 
ihcy had namctl. W e were interested in exploring the kinds of reasons offeretl 
lor all the schools iluit the |-)arenis were considering, even tliough not all 
|->.n<.'iiis were tonsidering more llian one. W e v\anie<.l lo look ai ihe reasons for 
the (.( insieleralioii of iirefeired st hools. W e .iNo w anted to consider the r<.Msons 
lor //()/ choosing ;•, school, which we v\ill look ai in llie next chapter. 

I k'le v\c will Stan bv aii.ilvsing ihe ii.'asons olTeied for iln.' prefern.'d 
St hools. by looking se|\iraielv at up |o ihrec nameel schools. W e looked ai ihe 
reasons ollc rcd tor ihe lirsi. sccoikI and ihin.1 naiiKxl schools. very wide 
raiigi.' ol i<.'sponscs emerged. These- v.ere calegi )ri/i.'d and those reasons 
mcniioncd bv in per <.eiit or inoii.- ol '.\k- parents for ihe lirsi iliree nametl 
schools ,[]\' shown ill Table s J. 
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Pcuvtits' RL'asi>}is for Choice of Pivfcnvd Si'coinkiiy School 

Table 5 3 Resson why parents were thinking about secondary schools 

Composite reason for thinking about named school Percentage of parents 

(N = 70) 



Good reputation 

Near to home ^ 
Good academic results ^° 
Liked what they saw/know school 33 
Siblings there/went there 29 
Recommended 

Know children there/fnends 2/ 

Single-sex 

Local school 

Church school (RC/CEl 20 
Facilities/opportunities 20 
Child wants to go there 

Good education y 
Teachers/headteacher |^ 
Suits child ° 
New/exciting/technologyMell-f unded ' ^ 

Sme I school 
Sub, jcts offered 
Mixed school 

Parent/relative link | 
Cater for special needs 

Easy to get to |° 
Discipline/behaviour 'J^ 
Atmosphere/ethos 

No other choice . 



As \vc (.ail sec, paivnl.s n^w lallicr diltcivnl reasons lor iliiiikiP}" about 
(.•acli ol ilic first ilircc scliools ilial ihcy naincd. Vin [Ul- fuyt-iuiiiiccl school, llic 
srliool being near I o hotuc wn^ sililings at the school the reasons luosl 

lre(|uenily incniioncd, followed by the school s reiuiiaiion. For \h^- sl-coiuI- 
xcuuccI school, the sehool s npiiliilioii was most trec|uenlly mentioned lollowed 
by proximity to home and the school's lacililies. 1-or the thinl-nanicd school. 
the lad thai it was /(jcv// emeryed most tre(|uentl\-, lollowed by its acadeniie 
record. ^X hal is also inlereslin.u, is ilial ,nood academic results and proximity to 
home were the only two reasons to be mentioned by more than 10 |x-r cent 
of it-.e jiarenls lor each of these three schools. 'I'lie most imporianl difference 
note al this stage between specific groups of parents was that a siiiiilc-sc.x 
school was cited as a reason more often by |iarenls of ,[,>;/-/Mhan boys. point 
to which we shall return later in this chapter. Soniewhal more parents of ooys 
than girls cited a school s g(;. )d reputation and the fact that it was near to Ik me 
or a lot al school. 

We then put the reasons together into a composite group to tiy to identify 
ilie Key reasons given as a form ol umiiiaiy. W hen all the reasons given were 
combined together a different pictu e emerged as shown in Table ^^..A. 

The leasoii that most IreciuenlK occurred was the schools rclnittihon 
(mentioned bv nearly hall of the iiarenls), lollowed In i|s /;nn7/H//r to home 
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and its academic p.-s'.:!ts or peifonnance. Ho\\e\er. tiie.se three main rea.son.s 
are not tiie .same .or iiotii lioys and girls. A good reputation was mentioned 
more otten lor hoys than girls (twenty-two respon.ses versus nine). On the 
other hand, single-.sex .schooling is mentioned ver\- trequeiitly for girls but not 
tor hoys (eighteen resjioiLses \ ersiis one). 

In addition to getting parents to li.st their reasons lor considering p.inicular 
seeondarv- school.s. they were also asked to make general comments. Some of 
the comments they made included: 

.\ single-sex school because she gets easily distracted and the academic 
record. .My sister went there and her father s sisters all went there and 
it s got a good track record. It has ver\- high standards . . . and it s like 
an indeix-ntlent school. 

We always thought of (School ^1. We know it was an e.v-grammar 
scliool and had a good reputation. l?ut always around here I thought 
it was a gooti school for a bo\'. 

She took the decision out of our hands comjiletely because she had 
(.lecitletl where she- wantetl to go antl she wasn't interestetl in looking 
anywhere else at all. 

The position of the school . . in this day and age I wouldn't want a 
bo\- of his age to be travelling in certain areas, certain distances ... 1 
think it s (.langerous. 

Views About the Preferred/Chosen School 

N.irrowing the locus tlown. parents were also asketl a series of (juestions 
about the .school they had actually applied to or. in the case of those who were 
applying to more than one school, their preferred school. In Table S.I. we 
presented the !y/K' of schools n.inie<.l. in terms of both their financiar or 
■govern, iientaf status and whether or not they were coeducational. We also 
atklressc-d the issue ol whether or not parents were serioiisK- considering 
independent as opposed to state schools. In Table we look at just their 
liisi n.inied or |irelerre(l school, rather (ban .1 comjiosite of all named schools. 
Around (I (/iiartcr of the /nireiils sva\<.\\ that tlie\- had ajiplied to or preferred 
.HI I.I:A iiii.wd school, and just o\er a fifth preferred an /./M }> iris' school. A 
boys' siliool was named by I 1 |ier cent and a school in another l,i;.\ bv just 
under a filth ol paients. Sm.dl numbers of |iarents named a grant-maintained 
school, a city technology college (all W.iiKlsworib parents) or a priv.iie school. 

We asked p.uents an open-ended (juestion about irhal Ihcv W'tv/ about 
then preterred school. Their responses were categorized anil T.ible S.S gi\es 
those reasons mentioned by lo per i I'lit or more < if the jLirents. ( )\cr Iwo lililis 
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Pciivnts' Reasons for Choice of Pivfcnvd Sccondciiy School 

Table 5 4- Secondary school preferred by parents 

Type of school preferred Percentage of parents 

(N = 66) 



LEA Mixed (C/Vi 26 

LEA Girls (C/VI 21 

LEA Boys (C/V) ]^ 

Out of LEA (C/Vl 1^ 

City technology college ^ 

Grant-maintained ^ 

Private " 



Table 5 5 Reasons parents liked their preferred school 



Reason liked named school Percentage of parents 

(N = 70) 



Subjects/facilities 

Atmosphere/ethos 2/ 

Academic resulis 27 

First impressions 23 

Environment/buildmg 21 

Discipline 21 

Single-sex ]° 

Statf/headteacher ;^ 
Small school 

Near to home ^ ' 

Way teaching organized ^'^ 



of i1k' parents likod ilic sulijccls ratilitics ai thoir protcrrcd stliool. over a 
ciLiartcr mentioned tlic atniosphcrc ctlios or acadciiiic- results and over onc- 
fil'tli were imprcssfd whfn tlicy visited tiic school (25 per cent), iikod tiie 
(.■nxironiiKMii buildings (21 per cent) or discipline in the school (21 per cent), 
("■ixcii the ambiguity of meaning about the term discipline' in this context and 
the fact that more than one in fixe parents used it as a reason for the preteired 
school we shall ha\e occasion to return to this sLibject in Chapter o. Parents 
made a variety of comments about why they liked certain schools, for example: 

We were impressed with the subiecls that were on offer. 

We were impressed with the sort of intangible, with the atmosphere 
of the school. You actmilK walked in there a,:d yoLi felt the sense ol 
calm. 

"Ih.jsc reasons for liking the preferred school were not the same lor the 
parents of hoys as for girls. In fact, two ven.- important and siatiMiuilly significant 
dilfeieiues emerged, namely that more parents of .ty-Z.s than hoys liked the 
schools that thc\ were applying to beuuise the\- were siiuill(l \ versus 5 per 
(.eni) and that ihev were sih.tilc-sc.x T '.eiMis 5 ix-r (.enii. One mother ga\e 
ih,- lollow ing reas( )n. 
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Can t rc.illy say. 1 mean, it's dose to ii.s. Mc and my husband liked it 
i^ciause there' s no l)ig main roads for her to eross, wiiieh is good. 
(KimI is \ ei'\' cjLiie! and that Iwoind iiave] worried us if she went to . . . a 
mixe(J seiiooi. 

Simiiari\', tiie rea.sons for liking liie preferred seiiocjis \'aried iietween 
families with ehildren from different ethnie groLips. Compared with white 
families, i^lack, Asian and other families made reference to 'di.seipline' more 
often (3^^ \ersLis 16 per cent). Moreover black jxirents I'lkimped for 'first impres- 
sions' slightK- more freciuently than white, Asian and other families (m versLis 
2(' per cent). 

The reasons for liking the preferred school also v aried in terms of family 
strLictiire. Howewr, given the ver>' small nLimbers it is really onl\' possible to 
look at the frecjLiencies lor the mother and father families (N = il), the lone- 
mother families (N=U)) and the mother and partner families (\ = K). 
\e\erth<.-less, for the mother and father families the key reasons to emerge 
were sLibjects facilities ( i() per cent) followed by academic results (29 jier 
cent) and first imjiressions (2"^ per cent). On the other hand, for the lone- 
mother families subjects facilities ( i * per cent) were followed by the atmosphere 
(3K per cent) then the cn\ironment bLiildings (31 per cent). 

There were some statistically significant resLilts between parents from 
different social clas.ses or occLijiational groupings. .More parents where the 
father was from a non-nianiial, ratiier than a skilled mauLial or semi-skilled 
unskilled social background, liked the schooKs) the\' were applying to be- 
cause of the environment or buildings (33 \ersus S and 13 per cent). It is 
also interesting to note that more parents where the mother was from a 
professional managerial technical backgroLmd than from ' 'ther non-manual 
or manual occupational hackgroimds liked the school(s) they were appK'ing 
to because of the way in w hich teaching was organized (2 i versus 3 and 0 per 
cent). 

\X'e have also looked at these reasons for liking the preferred .school by 
the two London boroughs and found that discipline is mentioned somewhat 
more frecjLicntly (but statistically non-significantly ) for parents in Wandsworth 
than in c;amden (29 \er.si.is I t i^er cent). In the next chapter we expl(.'re in 
more depth what parents mighl mean when they talk of discipline. \X'e a.lso 
found that environment buildings are more important to parents in Wandsworth 
parents than Camden (29 versLis l i per cent). .SLihjects facilities were slightly 
more imiiortant for jiarents in VX'and.sworth than Camden (^3 versus 31 per 
cent). 

In addition to trv'ing to summarize parents' reasons, we looked at the 
kinds ot comments made about the preferred school. We shall return to look 
at some of these, particalarly thai of 'cii.scipline' mentioned in the first (|uotation 
below at a later stage in (Chapter 6. llowe\er, it is important to note here a 
flavour of these (.omments v\hl(.h intludeil- 




Paiviils' Reasons for Choice of J'refenvd Secotidaiy School 

li'.s got a nice old-fasliioned feel about it. A hit more discipline wiiieii 
1 deligiit in. li lia.s an excellent exam track record and we were 
impre.s.sed with the facilities at the school. 

The ciuality of the art work, the locality, the po.sitive attitude of the 
head of Year 7 in terms of the positive altitude at transition . . . and it"s 
a mixed race .school as well as mixed gender which we wanted. 

I-irsi impressions, people were there to welcome you. students included. 
Pleasant. 

If we compare the findings presented in Table which give the rea.sons 
why parents were thinking about particular .secondar>- .schools, we can .see that 
there were references by over (;nc in ten parents to the school being 'new', 
exciting' and well resourced'. The.se were references lo the ciiy technology 
college in VC andswonh; one of the parents for whom this was the preferred 
school commented: 

li was unbelievable, it was like going into a .school for the year 20S(). 
It's iu.st a whole new concept of schooling w hich I love. lEmma's] 
paniculady academic . . . the sports e(|uipnient. the ecjuipment. the 
work stations, the language labs. It was amazing. 

Parents were also asked whether they and their child's other parent (or 
significant adult) agreed about the choice of school. In HI per cent ol tamilies 
ihey agreed, while in 1 per cent they di.sagreed; in 1 per cent the choice was 
said to be tlie child's. In IS per cent of the families, however, the cjuestion was 
not applicable; for example, there was no contact w ith the other parent and 
this, of course, applied mainly to the lone parent families. 

Choice or Compromise? 

W'c asked parents if they felt that they had had lo compromise at all over their 
choice of sccondaiT school, or were ciuite happy about the school(s) that thev 
had apj-ilied to. Seventy-seven per cent were 'ciuite happy' while almost a 
cjuaricr ( J.-^ per teni ) felt lhai ihey had had t( > compromise. Tlio.se who felt thai 
ihcv had had to compromise were asked which school ihey would idecilly 
have ihoscn and w hat in particular ihey liked about ibis sthool. Of the sixteen 
ixuents who fell thai they had had iocomproini.se. nine mentioned that they 
liked the academic results of the school ihcy would ideally ha\e chosen. Ii\c 
di.il ihey liked the ainiosphere or ethos, ihree that they liked the staff 
headic. idler, subjects facilities or discipline. One or two mentioned a range ot 
other ifiisons siu h as, tor cxaiiiiile. that it was a locil school, or that ihey liked 
the cn\ ironmenl buildings. 
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Gix cn rhe emiiliasis on parental choice, tlu' fact that almost a cjiiarter of 
parents actually prcferretl a school other than the ouc they had opted for may 
he quite significant and a rele\ant factor in the debate about the allernati\-es 
on offer in iiarticular pans of the country. It also means that parents feel rather 
constrained in what they can actually apply for, as opposed to \\hat they 
would really like, illustrating the fact that \vhate\cr changes to\\ards "con- 
sunierisin' or a market in education had occured they had not yet been fully 
achiexed to the satisfaction of all parents in this sam|")lc. 

The \ arioLis reasons that the [larents ga\e for not applying to this ideal' 
school were either that they w ere unable to afford the pri\ ate school fees (fi\e 
parents) or that they had aiiiilied but there was no place (four parents) and a 
number of other reasons mentioned by only one parent, such as the school 
admissions' iriteria sti|")ulatei.l that the child must be a Roman Catholic or that 
the journey to the si'hool w as too long. .Ml of these reasons show that choice 
is a complex matter anil is not easily arrised at or .satisfied. These are also 
some of the negatise reasons that parents inxoked about iiarticular schools or 
rather they may be associated with ncgati\c reasons, which do not only have 
to do with the clusi\e (.<)nce]il of discipline. We will discuss this in greater 
dciitb in C^hajiter (i. 

Factors Important in Choice 

We later asked parents a scries of ijuesiions concerned with factors that parents 
might ha\e felt were inijiortani in their choice of sccondar\' school foi- their 
ihild. The first ([uesiion in\i)l\cd the interxiewer re|ieating back to the 
inieiT. iew ee those f.iclors inentionetl in the two earlier <|uestions. and then 
asking w hether there -Acre any other things they fell were important in their 
choice of secondar\- school for their child. We then categ< )ri/e(.i the parents' 
replies. Table gi^es those factors mentioned by o\er ^ jier cent ot the 
sample of jiarents. 

The three I'actors, siiontancotrsly inentioncd most frecjuently as im|-)onant 
in jiarents' choice of secoiulars' sehool. were what we ha\ e called the three 
i's : /;('r/())/;;^/;R(' ( good acadeiuii. results), a />/etisiuil yec/ (atmos|-)liere ethos) 
leach mentioned by about a third of parents) and /;rfU"/;;n'/f i location: near 
ID home) (meriiioned bv about a (juartcr of jiarentsi. The subjects ofl't'red. 
facilities and 'disc. ijiline were also mentioned b\' a signifieant jiropoition ol 
liaicnis (this latter issue of (.liscipline is a jioint to which we shall return in 
( h.ipier (>i. 

Wi- lound soiiK' interesting tlifl'erenccs between the parents of girls and 
bo\s. There was oik' siatistieally signiluant result; more iiarents ot boys than 
gills mentioned that an important factor in their choice of a sc'ii mtlan' school 
was ihal ihev liked what ihey saw ill \ersusM perient). ,M< irei >\ er, there was 
a tiend lor more |)aienls of girls than boys to state that the school being 
s('/,!,'/t'-se.v •% as inipc iii.inl 1 1 1 \ersus (> per cent i This i himes u itli earlier findings 
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Table 5 6: Factors spontaneously mentioned dS important in choice of school 

Factors important in 'choice' Percentage of parents 

(N = 70) 

Good acader.^'C results ^'^ 
Atmosphere/ethos ^\ 



Near to home 



26 



Subjects offered 23 



Facilities 



19 



Discipllne/behaviour 

Teachers/headteachers '^^ 



Single-sex 
Good education 
Liked what saw 



14 
13 
11 



Child wants school ^"i 

Caters for special needs ^" 
Good reputation 

Small school ^ 



Uniform 
Mixed school 
Extracurricular activities 



Suits child ^ 
Teacher- pupil relationships 6 
Multi-ethnic/cultural aspect ^ 



alxHit .singlf-scx schooling for dnughters. It is also intcrcMing to note liiat in 
Canitlen nine parents (2t jxt cent) I fit that single-sex sehools were an important 
factor, whereas there was onK' one such parent (3 per cent) in XX'andsworth. 

No statistically significant differences between parents from different ethnic 
groups emerged. However, there was a trend for more w hite and Asian than 
hlack parents to mention that the ethos atmosphere of the school was an 
important factor (38 or 2t per cent \ ersus 0 per cent) and more white than 
hlack or Asian parents mentioned pro.ximity to home (32 per cent wr.siis 11 
md 0 per cent). In terms of social class we identified two main differences. 
1-irsi. .significantly more parent.^, w here the father was from a non-inanual rather 
than a skilled manual or semi-skilled unskilled occupation, indicated that the 
atmospliere ethos, one of our three Ps' — pleasant feel, was an important 
factor in their choice (S3 percent versus 1" and 0 per cent). Second, there was 
a trend for more parents w ho w ere in traditional family situations than tho.se 
in lone mother or non-traditional family households to mention that the teachers 
headteacher were an important factor ( 29 per cent versus 6 and 0 per cent) in 
their choice. 

We then read out a li.M of factors that iia.si research has indicated are 
sometimes mentioned as iiniiortant lor jiarenis when choosing secondaiy 
schools. W e asked parents if each of these had been an important factor for 
them in making their decision about a secoiulan,- school for their child. Table 

gives factors that W per cent or more of the iiarents said were iinjiortant 
in their c hoice of school lor their child. 

It is iiniiortant to note the range and variety of factors that the majority ol 

~9 
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Table 5. 7: Prompted factors mentioned as important in choice of school 



Prompted factors important in 'choice' of school 


Percentage of parents 
(IM = 70) 


Good quality education 


100 


Encourages responsible attitude to school work 


100 


Pleasant atmosphere 


99 


Good competent teachers 


99 


Good discipline 


99 


Wellorganized school 


97 


Classes well organized 


97 


Pupils stretched academically 


97 


Good choice of subjects 


96 


Good teacher-pupil relations 


96 


Caring friendly teachers 


96 


Well-behaved children 


96 


Pleasant environment 


96 


Well-managed school 


94 


Child wants to go 


93 


Easy to get to 


91 


Mix of pupils from different social backgrounds 


91 


Suits child's needs 


90 


Good computing facilities 


90 


Good reputation of school 


90 



piuvnts thought wort- important to (.•lioicc' of scliool. Most of thcsL' arc clearly 
\vr\- posiiiw reasons such as 'good quality etiiication' and 'pleasant atmosphere', 
w hereas others may well he less positiw and tending towards the negati\e, 
reasons such as 'good discipline' or 'strict rules', factors that we shall explore 
in greater depth in the next chapter. 

We then asked (larents which were the three most important factors in their 
choice of .secondary school for their child. Thi.-; was an open-ended ciiie.stion and 
resj-ion.ses were categorized />osl hoc. The most important reason for 16 per 
cent of the parents was the .school s academic record or results, one of oiir 'Fs'. 
performance; for 1 1 per cent it was the fact that their child wanted to go to the 
school and for die same percentage of parents it was getting a good education. 

.•\ wider variety of reasons was given as the .second most imjiortant rea- 
.soii; 13 per cent referred to the school's academic record or results again, the 
performance factor; percent mentioned the pleasant feel — oiir .second 'P" 
— ;md the .same peiventage of jiarents cited the wide range of subjects a\ ailable. 
A similarly witle variet)- of reasons was gi\'en as the thir'.l most important 
reason. .Sixteen jicr cent mentioned g.ood pupil-teacher relations and 10 per 
lent mentioneil discipline; 6 (ler cent mentioned the .school's academic record 
•mil the s;inie [iroportion mentioned that it was near to horn'.'. 

.\s a number of the factors that parents ga\'e us as their first, stcond and 
ihiril most impoiiant reasons were so di\erse. we deiicled to exair.ine them 
rather iiiori' bro;iclly. 'I'able S.S presents the pertentage oi [larcnts gi\ ing the.se 
faiK as < >ne < il' tin.' (luce mo.st im[")ortani reasons. I sing these categorixations. 
it cm he seen tluU educational factors are most fre([uently given as the most 
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Table 5.8: Three most important reasons for 'choice' given by parents 



Most important reasons 


First most 


Second most 


Third most 


important 


important 


important 




Percentage of 


Percentage of 


•Percentage of 




parents 


parents* 


parents* 




(N = 70) 


(N = 70) 


(N=70) 



Academic record/good education 


27 


(1) 


16 


(2) 


10 


(31 


Child's wishes/happiness 


20 


(2) 


10 


(31 


13 


Location 


14 


(31 


9 




6 




Organization of school 


13 




29 


(1) 


25 


(1) 


Atmosphere/ethos 


9 




9 




4 




Type of school (e g single-sex) 


9 




9 




10 




Discipline 


4 




7 




10 




Know school 


3 




3 




3 




Recommended 


1 












Staff/staff-parent relations 






7 




17 


(21 


Reputation 






3 




3 





Wore ' Percentages do not add up to 100 because of rounding. 

important reason, followed liy the (.hild's w islics or a i-onsidcraiion of her or 
Ills liappint'.s.s. in oilier words, sliginly over a cjuarier of our sample of parents 
ga\e edtieaiional reasons as their main reason for choice' btil one in five of 
the parents t^avc consideration First to iheir children's happiness ( )r wishes, which 
niav or may not have been in conjtinciion with their children. In relation to the 
seconil and third most important reason.s. organizational factors were mentioned 
most frecjuentiy. with edncational factors again emerging as important and 
another factor was highlighted, namely the .staff at the school. 

F(>r all three (itiestions relating to the three most important factors, a w:de 
\arietv of reasons emerged, in var\ ing comhinations. v;'e cliil not tn' to analy.se 
these reasons in an\- more detail becatise the div ersity is fai too great However, 
we did look at the kinds of siatements made and the range of responses is 
typified in the examples gi\en below. W'e should .stress that the.se reasons 
shotild not be seen in isolation as they were always given in lomhination. 

i-"irsi. good facilities — enotigh books, enough facilities to a.s.M.st them 
w ith learning. .Second, well-organi/.ed — children should know exactly 
w hat is expected of them. Third, good pupil-teacher relations. I think 
teachers have to acttially en|oy leaching. 

.■\ca>.le'iiic recoiil. gnoil si hool ethos anil discipline. 

she wanted it ... 1 was impressed with the eckication and the unilorm. 

I'irst and foremost 1 likevi the leel of the school and ... it is a Koinan 
Ciiholii siliool. 

Siiigle-se\ iletlnitely . . . the lurriiulum — gooil opporttmities in 
siiences and comptiting: the after sJiool acii\ ilies . . . iliings we 
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Table 5 9' The reasons parents gave for the target child likmg the preferred secondary 
school 

Reason child liked school Percentage of parents 

(N = 69) 

Friends going 53 
Child liked what was seen on visit 35 
Facilities/subjects 26 
Siblings there 16 
Near to home 9 
Did not like alternative 4 

Note ' Percentages add up to more than 100 as more than one reason was sometimes 
given 

woultln t lia\ f dreamed of when we were ai seliool — pol-lioling, 
roek elinibing. weekends a\%a\'. 1 wish ! eould go. 



Di.sfipline . . . none of the liiillyinij antl raeisi eonimeni and that sort 
of tiling . . . liie exam results. 

Th.e most important is good exam results . . . Secondly, good teacher- 
pupil lelationships . . . antl thirdh'. a Wfll-iiianaged clas.sroom, where 
the teacher is in control of the children and this makes for a disci- 
plined atmosphere where children can learn. 

Rebecca liked it and wanletl to go there ... it offered a good range of 
subjects and it s near to home. 



The Target Child's Choice from the Parent's Point of View 

W e also asked parents whether the\- had talked to their child about which 
school she or he should go to. Ninei\-nine per cent .said that they had di.scu.ssed 
schools w ith their child. A total of Sft per cent of the parents stated that their 
children wanted to go to the same .school as they wanted them to go to. This 
of course relates back to the cli.^cu->sion in Cdiapter 3 about the ways in which 
responsibility for decisions choice wa^ arrived at in families antl particular 
different t\'pes (-,f famiK'. It aNo relates to what iviight be considered the processes 
of decision-making and "education' within families, whereby parents may come 
to influence their chiklren's knowledge in subtle and possibly e\ en manipulati\ e 
ways, so that there then ajipears to be agreement in the family on particular 
educational decisions. 

We then asked the parents if then' knew why their child wanted to go to 
his or her preferred school. Table s.O gi\es the reasons gi\-en by parents for 
believing that the ihild liked the .school. c)ver half (s.-<i per cent) of tlie children 
were said lo want to go to their preferred si hool because their friend- weri- 
going there. .'Xbout a thiid of the parents (.-<iS per cent) commented th.it their 
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".liildR'n liked wIku tlify saw on tlicir visit, .iiui around a ijuarlcr (26 pvr fcnt ) 
said tiiat ihcir (.-iiildn.-n iikfd liu' school's fat-iiilit's suhjct-ls on olk-r. A turiiu-r 
1() [X-rt-onl mentioned tiiai siblings were at the sehool. 9 (X-reent that ih'.' sehool 
was near U) hoine and -i |xt eent that the ehild did not like the alternatixes. 

There w as one statisiieally signifx-anl result between the parents of girls 
aixl the parents of bo\-.s. More parents of boys than girls reported that their 
eliildren liked the faeililies at her or his preferretl sehool (39 v ersus 12 per 
eent). In addition, somewhat more girN than boys were saitl to want to go to 
iheir preferred sehool because frientls were going ((■>2 versLis n per eent) or 
because it was ix-ar to home ( 1^ \ ersus per cent ). In other words the boys, 
Linlike the girls, were more coix'erneil aboLii the facilities sLibjects. a point to 
which we shall return in (lhaiitcr 

'I here was a marked difference between parents in llie two boroughs as 
to whether jiarents reiiorted that frieiuls were .i^oing' ^^'^i'^ a reason for the 
cliild wanting to go to the schools. The (.iiffereiuv was statistically significant 
with two-thirds (d" jx-r cent) of parents in Camden, compared with only just 
over oix--thir(.l (.W jx'r cent) of |Xirents in Waixlsworth. re|iorting that their 
ehild liket-l his or her preferred school because frieiuls were going there. In 
Canulen (at least in the areas i-overed by schools in our sample) there nuist. 
we niav sLiniiise. be close s(x ial ix'tworks for the chiltlren whereas this aiipears 
not to ix- the case in \\aixl.sw orth where the child's choices may ha\e more 
to do w ith the new \ arieiy of schools. I'hese v iew s may w ell have also been 
inlluenced b\ the parents as we ba\e already notetl. 

Conclusions 

In this cha|-)ter ve ha\e e\|-)lore(.l the kinds of reasons and factors parents 
offered for their varioLis choices' of school. incliKling the schools tiiey 
coiisidcml And Invfenvil. aixl those that might be -ideal'. We have also matched 
up what the inter\iewed parent re|X)ned that their ixirtix'r other parent and 
target c hild thoLight about the jireferret-l or chosen' school. What emerges most 
strongly from all of this is th.it there is an almost infinite variety of reasons 
proffered for choice' of school, none of w hich is easily susceptible to summary. 
We noted at the beginning of this chapter also that the different w ays of asking 
(luestions elicited different responses. I'urihcrniore. sonic of these responses 
seeinetl to ix'prcsent patent, il accounts of their choice decisions as cnx'fging 
out of a \ariety of social interactions aixl considerati^-us. v\hereas other 
res|-)onscs seemed to iixlicale that a clear-cu! rational clecision had been m.ide 
using more iixliv idualistic jLidgntents and ixiorities. 

.\n important aspc'c t of sec ondar\' tr.msi'cr and choice as a sot icil /ii(kvss 
concerned the preseixe and signilkaixe ol c.\-isliii}i liiik'sw 'nh iiank iil.ir schools. 
Ihese existing links might relerto ^ibling> or ( )ther known children who alreacK 
attended a chosen school (Table s.2). I'rieixls who were |nlanning to go to the 
chosen school featured |->romiix'ntlv in the patent. il responses about whv their 
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children had chosen particular schools (Table S.9). Vet these social links do 
not feature in the responses to later questions asked about reasons for choices 
made ( Tallies S.6 and S.H), Similarly proximity to home was a significant issue 
in responses to the earlier cjuestions about reasons for choice (Tables S.6 and 
T.H) but this is not so prominent in responses to the question about reasons 
why the preferred school was liked. 

Other issues that may relate to choice as a social process appear in other 
responses. Having a particular school recommended, and references to a 
school's reputation- (Taiik- are both likely to reflect interactions and 
discussions with other parents. In this series of questions these two factors 
appear to be significant onl\ in one table, yet informal sources of information, 
such as interactions with other parents were clearly significant in other ways 
in the choice process, as we saw in the material presented in Chapter 4. 

Parents al.so clearh' value what they can see with their own eyes in making 
judgments about particular schools. Feelings about the 'atmosphere' of schools, 
■first impressions', the -environment' (Table S.S) and 'liking what we saw" 
(Table S..^) each feature in response to only one question, but overall, they 
suggest that direct oh.ser\ations are an important part of the choice process. 
.More specifically ecluaitioncil issiies Aho feature in responses to some questions 
but not others. Academic results and facilities were both significant in Tables 
S..^ and S.S. wb.iie staff and teaching only feature prominently in Table S.7. 

The detailed picture of responses is somewhat ambiguous and multi- 
faceted. NX'e ha\e howc\cr found that the three Ps' are the most frequently 
occurring collection of rea.sons offered in summary- b)- the various parents. These 
are pciformaiiw o/'ac/joo/.s- ( academic results). /;/«(.«»//,/«'/( atmosphere ethos), 
and p;nv;».'/M'(near to home location). These relate to other reasons presented 
in other research studies as we had surmised before we commenced our 
study. Indeed, Hlliott ( 1981, 19H2) had suggested that there were three Ps that 
were important reasons. However, his three Ps were slightly different since he 
mentioned Imiduct. what we have called performance, and proximity, \^■hich 
is the same as ours, and finally /Jroaw or rather the child's happiness. This last 
factor did not regularly emerge as important o\ er the course of our interviews; 
although it %\'as quite frec|uently occurring, it did not predominate in the same 
way. In our study we ha\ e identified some strong associations between context 
and rea.sons. for example the gender of the child has a significant impact on 
some of the reasons and factors offered, pailicularly around single-sex schools 
and small school size for daughters and facilities and liking what was seen 
for sons. W'e shall now move on to sec whether we can also summarize the 
reasons for not wanting, rejecting or not choosing particular kinds of schools. 
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Chapter 6 



'Discipline' and Parents' Rejection 
of Certain Schools 



Introduction 

In lliis cliaplci' \vc look at llic loasoiis parents gaw loi' not tiioo.sint; tcrtain 
.scliool.s antl llic t'aclois iliai ilicy felt inllui.'in.x'i.l llicii' icjeclion ofcvnain mIiooIs 
and tvnain ix pcs oC .scliool. W'c did ask paivnls s|iL\ ifif c|ui.'siions alxuil lliis 
and it is not ncccs^aiily iiieicly llic olixorsc of reasons ilial Iccl parents to 
clioosc certain oiitions. \\c may not, liowcxcr, lie alile lo tap all the negative 
reasons since it is liard to get |iarents fully to express themselves, and we 
certainly are unable to jiresent parents' views of factors, such as the different 
cultural or social backgrounds, as explicit negative factors. 

\\"e look brielly at whether other children in the family, especially older 
children, ma\' have an effect ujion knowledge and views about reputations ot 
schools. We also explore in more depth what parents meant when they said 
the\' did or did not choose a school on the grounds of its 'discipline', an issue 
that was frec|uently rai.sed in the interviews either spontaneously or through 
prompting by us. Indeed, we felt that this emerged as one of the strongest 
theme.^ related to factors affecting choice of school. However, it was a rather 
difficult theme to analyse and is cenainly not s i.sceptible to quantitative anaK sis 
alone. \\"e jiresent our more discursive and duai.tative analysis of ■discipline' 
and how parents uiulerstood this notion in '.his chapter. 

.\bout three-(iuarters of the parents said that there were schools they did 
not want their chikl to attentl. 'I"he most freciuently mentioned reasons were 
poor discijiline behaviour, the school's bad reputation and that they disliked 
what they saw. first, we will look at (he reasons for not choosing or even for 
rejecting certain schools and then we will move on to our tliscursive analysis 
ol' the conce|it of 'discipline'. 

Schools Parents Did Not Want Their Children To Attend 

Infoniiation was sought about schools that the parents would really not want 
their child to attend. Vi'e felt that this ciuestion would give us some indication 




Mother's IntKitiou? Choosiiif> Secoiuiaiy Schools 
Table 6.1: Number of schools not wanted 


Number of schools not wanted 


Percentage of parents* 
(N = 70) 


None 


23 


One 


OD 


More than one 


26 


All borough schools 


4 


Ail borouQh schools except on6 applied to 


9 


Do not know/wiil not say 


3 


Note. PercentaQes do not add up to lUU because ot rounding. 




Table 6 2' Parents' reasons for not wanting certain schools 




Reason schoolls) were not wanted 


Percentage of parents* 




IN = 51) 


Poor discipline/behaviour 


51 


Bad reputation 


45 


Dislike what was seen 


43 


Too far/location 


24 


Low standards 


18 


Size of school 


8 


Threatening atmosphere 


8 


Drugs 


8 



Note: ' Percentages add up to more than 100 as parents frequently gave more than one 
reason. 



of ilic •lioliom line' llim llic puix-iit.s felt iilioul p;iriicul;ir .scliool.s iiiui iIk- liniil.s 
of \vli;il llicy fell tlu'ir option.^ or clioicc wlmv. Tlii.s i.s ;il Icii.si the olivt-rsc of 
llie .schools llial C(.Ml:iin paa-nt.s ft-ll wvrc ■idc-iil'. hut tli;il they were unalile to 
select for \arioi.i.s rea.son.s. In particular, we were concerned to know whether 
or not parent.s felt that they could easily di.stingui.sh between .schools in terms 
of ty|ies or other kinds of characteristics. 'Iliis (|uestion did indeed offer us the 
rewr.se side of the coin of the jiositix e reasons for choice. Table 6.1 gi\-es the 
number type of scliools not wanted. 

Almo.st a quarter of the parents (23 I^-r cent) did not name any .schools 
thev did not want their child to attend: just over one-third (.36 per cent) named 
one .school and almo.st two-fifths (.39 per cent) named more than one school, 
in other words, almost a Cjuailer of our families did not express dissatisfaction 
about the range of schools on offer, wheieas almost two in fn e parents wefc 
dls.salisfied about several of the i-)ossible .schools. The va.sl majority of parents 
(~S per cent) could name .schools available that they did iiol want their children 
to attend. 

Those parents who named .schools that they did not want their child to 
attend, were asked for the I'easons why these schools were not wanted. Their 
responses were calet^ori/ecl and those mentioned by S |X'r cent or more are 
shown in Table 6.2. Over half of the jxirents who had named schools that they 
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did not want llicir children to attend mentioned as tiic main reason tiie poor 
discipline III liie sciiooKs). and almost iiaif mentioned tiic had reputation or 
tiiat liiey disliked what they saw. In other words, they would want to reject 
certain schciols. 

Aroimd a quarter (if the parents did not want a particular selicxil because 
it was too tar away (its location), that is the obverse of proximity. In other 
words, one of the three Fs was also a factor as.sociated with negative rea.sons 
for choice. Howe\ er, poor discipline and (ir bad reputation are not necessarily 
the obverse of performance or results or e\'cn atmosphere, ethos (what we 
have called pleasant feel) but are pcissibly independent factors. On the othei' 
hand, poor discipline behaN iour and or ba.d repuiatic^n' may lead to the school 
not having a pleasant feel, or atmosphere. Given that poor discipline. beha\'iour 
was mentioned by a majority as a reason for ;;o/ opting for a school, it seems 
to us to be a significant issue which we will explore in greater depth below. 
Interestingly, these reasons that parents ga\'c for not wanting a particular .school 
differed by the family relationships to the child and gender of the child. We 
also explore these factors in terms of social class of mothers and fathers antl 
across the two borough.-.. 

It is interesting to note that significantly more parents who were lone 
mothers or in other non-traditional family situations (lone fathers, mother and 
partner) than those in mother and father situations said that the\' did not want 
their child to go to particular schools because lhc\' disliked what they saw (64 
and 6~ per cent \ ersus 2S per cent), in terms of parents of giris and boys, an 
important and statistically significant result emerged, namely that more parents 
of boys than giris did not want their child to go to a particular schooKs) 
becau.se of the discipline. beha\'iour of pupils there (69 versus ■*? per cent). In 
relation to social class differences, significantly more parents where (he father 
had a non-manual than a skilled manual or a semi-skilled unskilled occupational 
background, did not w ant their child to go to a particular school because tiiey 
disliked what they saw (6.^ per cent \ ersus K and 3.^ per cent). 

It is also worth noting that negali\'e reasons are somewhat differently 
although not statistically significantly distributed across the two boroughs. In 
Camden ten parents each mentioned poor di.scipline beha\'iour and a bad 
reputation whereas in Wandsworth ihiitcen parents mentioned a bad reputation 
and sixteen parents cited poor discipline 'behaviour. .More jiarents in Camden 
than ^X■andswo^h mentioned that they disliked what they saw (fourteen \ ersus 
eight ). 

In addition to asking why paiticular schools were not wanted for their 
children, parents' \ iews on mixed and single-sex schooling in relation to their 
child were sought. The)' were asked whether they thought that the fad that 
their child w as a girl or a b/o\- hati affected their choice of secondar>' school, 
just over half ("il per cent) felt that it had. per cent felt that it had not and 
3 per cent did not know. .'\s we ha\e noletl abo\c. the particular reasons 
parents ga\e for their preferrcti school could be distinguished, to some extent, 
on gender lines. 
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When askfd in what ways iliey felt it had affected ilieir choice, liaif of the 
parents wi.o felt that .the sex of the child had affected their ciii)iee said that 
they would like a single-sex school lor a giri. hut a mixed school for a hoy and 
a ciuarter said that they would look for different things with a child of the other 
sex. Indeed, it is the case that far more parents of target girls wanted a single- 
sex .school than for target boys, as we mentioned in ChajMers ~i and 5. Curiously, 
howex er. parents were more eoneerned ahout poor discipline- behaviour and 
about a bad reputation for sons than for daughters. Comments included: 

1 think a boy's got to have a good trade, that's veiy important. ! 
wouldn't like hini to go to an all-boys' school. ! d like him to go to a 
mixed school. 

I ;i"'s always been at a coed school ... 1 had a son of feeling, a slight 
apiirehension. about an all-boys' school ... I think that to go to an 
all-bovs' school you'x e got to be cjuite lough. It's the stereotyix" I have 
and 1 don't really want lames to be in that situation. 1 don't see him 
as a real boys bo\'. 

.She'd be better without boys around. .She'd be better getting on with 
her school work and then she could cope with boys when she's a bit 
older. 

The child's .sex was thus felt to have affected the choice of school for half 
of the parents This finding sujiports that of W est and \ arlaam ( 1991 ) — which 
was also carried out in inner London — who also found that single-sex school- 
ing for girls w a'- an important factor. W'e shall return to discuss this as a more 
abstract is.sue in the next chapter. 



Choice and Other Children 

Those parents with an olderehi'd (\ = .W) were asked whether their experience 
with their other children had affected their choice; "1 per cent (twenty-eight 
parents) felt that it h.ad. IIalfoftho.se (ahout fourteen parents) reported that 
they had had a good exix'rience with their older children and were thereft)re 
choosing the same school, while, /ire parents had had a bad experience and 
were going to choo.se a different school, it is not clear though what this "bad 
experience' relates to. and whether it is a result of general factors associated 
with the school, or to other niore specific factors in relation to the individual 
child. Tour parents felt that they wanted different .schools because the children 
were different, while three said that the\- knew the school. A number of other 
rea.sons were given hy the remaining parents which included, for e.xample. 
that thev knew what to look for. 
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Parcni.s with a younger cliild (N = -42) were also askecl if their eiioice of 
sciiooi iiad ix'en affected b\' tiieir views aiiout tiieir younger child's education. 
Over two-tiiircis (69 per cent) said that it h id not. while almost a third (29 per 
cent) said that it had. and the rest (2 per cent) did not know. Of those who 
said that their '(. Ikmcc' had lieeii affected by their \ iews about their younger 
child's education (N = 12). five indicated that they wanted and had considered 
a .school that all ihe children could go to and the same number felt that if this 
child got in. the others would follow. Other reasons were mentioned by small 
numbers of parents, such as not being able to afford jirix'ate school fees for all 
the children. This related, as we mentioned in the prex ious chapter, to some 
parents' \ iews of an ideal' .school that was unattainable. 

We might summarize these findings by saying dial older and younger 
children diti ha\X' some effect on the ways in which parents considered various 
options for schooling. Howex er. there does not seem to he a direct relationshii") 
i)etween these reasons anti it is not aiwa\s a nL'gatixe \iew of schooling that 
is reached through older siblings' experiences. On the other hand, younger 
chiklren may .set limits to the range of 'choices' or rather options availaiile to 
some parents. Again, negatixe factors are not necessarih' jiaraniount. 

Discipline — Good Rules or Bad Reputation? 

In this section we explore in more depth what the parents actually meant 
when the\- talked about ideas to do with diseijiline. 'I'here were clearly a 
numl)er of cross-cutting issues here since parents were not always only 
concerned about poor di.scijiline but ma\' also ha\e chosen schools that had 
good discipline or what others might consider to be Cjualiiy education. As 
we have alread\' seen, factors or reasons that jiarent.s regard as important for 
.sehool 'choice' not only have to do with the three I^s (performance, pleasant 
feel and jiroximity) and. in paiticular. the school s examination results or ]X'r- 
formance but a complex mix of issues such as its atmosphere ethos or pleasant 
feel and its facilities. The obxerse of these reasons are issues to do with what 
many parents called 'discipline' and or 'bad reputation' both of which may be 
intlependent factors. What seems to he the case is that |-)arents do re'er to the 
term "discipline' with great frec|Uency but not with ox erall consistencN'. 

Ik'sides education, you should have personality along with — and 
that you know how to behave. If someone has got so much education 
and he is not well-behaved that doesn't count. (Mother) 

What tlo parents actually mean by diseipline? Discipline is a bu/./' word 
— it seems to be a 'noise' that people refer to apjirovingly but how do we 
explore its meanings.^ Mothers may at times say that they 'believe in di.sci|-)line'. 
assuming that this reciiiires no fuither explanation or elaboration (Ribhens. 
199 I forthcoming ). indeed. Newson and X'ewson ( 19()t) suggest that discijiline 
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is (.-eniral to iiiotlicrhood. In oilier words, disci inline licrt- is aliout sciiini; rules 
and houiularics lo ciiiidren's lieiiaviour. Or is this wiial all iiiotlKMs paronis 
mean? A|7proaciiini; liie issue from anotiier diretiion, ii raises liie cenirai so- 
ciological iiiiiiosopiiical issue of social order (in the Hohbesian sense) and 
how ii is aeliie\ed by means of ensurins^ thai people learn lo aceepl social 
rules and norms lo avoiti social chaos. 

On the prompted list of features that people might think important in 
■choice' of school, e\ er\' jiarent intcn iewed indicated that good diseiiiline w as 
something they would consider important. They were then asked what "good 
discipline' meant to them, as an oi^en-ended (jucstion. Responses were 
transcribed in full and anaU'sed for themes. .-Vnswers were then coded under 
these theiiies, Hach person's answer could be classified under se\ eial themes, 
'i'here were marked contrasts in ib-- answers gi\en. that is. the word could 
be used to mean \er\- different things. c\en though e\en'one agreed that it 
was imponant. l-or exami'ile. contrast the first two c|uotations with the last 

two: 

Good discijiline? Attitudes basically. Teachers to children. 

Children with i^roblems may need h<j\p and it's e.\pensi\'e. 

'i'hese days there doesn't seem lo be enough discijilinc . . . ! mean, 
there are rules in this life, and the things you learn in .school, the 
respect and discipline, are what gel you thi'ough adult life I think. 

To me. discipline means thai if a child is e\ cn going to atieniiM to be 
out of order, that the child .straightaway gets dealt with. 

'i'here were definite differences of emphasis between the \ arious themes 
that emerged from the analysis; for examjile. is discipline about deference to 
authority per so. or rather is it about being able to move children towards 
educational goals? As an instance again, it is possible to contra.'-' ':e first set 
of (juotations. which are largely about deference to authority, with the second 
set. which focus more on educational goals: 

Respect, uni. basically you just e.\peci. you know, you expect respect 
from the children, and they behave themselves, and do as they're told 
really. 

it means that. um. I wouldn't expect my boy to be rude in any way 
to a teacher. Right. I ex|X'Ct him to. basically, as long as what the 
teacher asks him to do is reasonable, within the rules, you know, and 
is not going to, endanger, endanger his safety, that he should ck) what 
the teacher asks him. 
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In a (.lasMooiii siiuaiion? I'ul il like lliis. Wlu-n wv wxto looking aiouiK.! 
\vc could .go into any (.la.s.srooni a.s you lan, inicrru|-)l the class as 
slrangcis walking in w ill do, and w hoever was teaching could stop 
t(.';'cliing the class, coiiic and talk to the patents, and the class woukl 
get on w ith what it w as doing . . . [school \\ theiv it could not he said. 
Now is iha; discipline or is it (juality of education or is it nierely the 
teacher enthusing the children enough so that they are C|uite hapjiy to 
get on with what they ha\c been told to get on with even il the 
teacher i.-'n t right there standing ov ..-r their shoulder? I don t know. 

1 sujipose the main thing is that the children are able to get the most 
out of the education that they are sui-)po.sed to he getting in the school. 

Oonsitlerahle concerns were expressed In- the parents about observ etl 
behaviour Itut there were many variations between concerns with clas.sroom 
behaviour. |-)layground behaviour or out-ot-.school behaviour. Tor some, it w a.s 
not any sjiecii'ietl aspect ot behaviour: 

/■'(■;//'(•;■: behaviour really is the main thing. 

Miillwr: .\\vA good manners. 

I'dll.KT. behav iour anil gootl manners. 

This corresponds to what Ribbens (199i forthcoming) found in general 
terms talking to mothers of iirimary school children about bringing up their 
chiUlreii: 

Sully. The main thing is being firm enough. 

Jcmc k'ihlh'iis: .Xbout any particular issues? 
.S<r;//)-: Hehaviour really. (Ribbens, IWO 

Ribbens concluded that mother.s could not always .specify jxirticular behaviours 
that were considered bad' or good' because what was at stake was not any 
panicuhir as|X'ct of behaviour. Rather, mothers lelt they w ere simply expected 
to be able to control their children per se. the lonn of behaviour as such would 
be contingent upon the situation at the time. In other words, mothers felt they 
should be able to control their children as an indication to others of their good 
intention to teach social acceptability to their children. 

l-"or some, then, in our present study, discipline implied that chiklreii 
should know and exhibit dplnopridli' Ix-haviour. however defined, (^thcr.s. 
however, did define particular behaviours as significant and therefore relevant 
or appropnate. especially 'rovvdiness'. .swearing and drugs. There were then 
great varieties ol' meaning behind the concept of discipline' in these parents' 
responses, w iih subtle but very significant contrasts. If we turn to consider the 
actual distribution of concerns, we find that about a third (.^ t per cent) of the 
parents interviewed were concerned with children's attitudes to authority 
deference to authority, whether to teachers in per.son, or to ab.stract rules: 
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I don l iliiiik iIk'iv's ciiouhIi of it in this tl;iy antl ;ij;c'. WIkmi I w;is at 
stliool, you ix's|-)C(.-tftl your leaclicrs. 

Kcsiicvl, Liiii. lia^itally \()U just cxpftl, you know, you cx|K'il ivsiu'tl 
IVoiii llic fliildivn, aiitl iliey Ivliavv ilKMiist'lws. and do as ilicy're told 
ivally. 

Almost two oul ol' t'Vfn' five (W per cent) of tlic jiaronls (.lisciis^c'd issues 
of punisiinient, iuit, perinips sii^nifuantiy, only one parent speeified corporal 
punisiiment as tiesiraiiie: 

1 iiciieve in corporal punishnient, liut there \<)U ^o. I'd Hog 'eiii, 1 got 
it when 1 v\as ai school. It didn't do nie no harm. (I'ather) 

.■\ <|uaner (Ji jier cent) of parents spontaneously s|-)oke. on the other 
hand, of iheir ojipo.sition lo c'orporal puni.shnieiit: 

I'm extremely ojiposetl to corjioral punishment, you can jiut that (|uite 
a lot of times! \o one touelies hini. 

Many parents were v en' concerned about liow to define apjiropriatc' lev els 
of iiunishinent: 

1 don t know, I mean, although they say it s clisci|iline sending theni 
out of the room. 1 mean it s not really, i.s it? 1 mean, discipline as far 
as I was concerned was a lot more strict than it is now. I think it's a 
lot (.lilferent to what 1 would imagine. I'm. 1 mean, our teachers were 
dovvnrighi rough w ith us and \-ou got iiusheti and pulled and teachers 
got av\ ay with a hell of a lot but that was discipline when you were 
caught and you deserv ed it. Well, now. I mean, the thing i.s, if she 
went to school and the teacher was really strict with her I'd go round 
there, you knov\-, so it s one of tho.se things, 1 don't know vvliat to say. 
^'ou know, it's, I don't know. I'm. not taking any nonsense from her 
basically and making sure she does her homework. Things like that 
but actually as I'ar as controlling them or jiunishing them is concerned 
1 wouldn't — things are .so different now, 1 vxouldn't know. I'ntil she 
gets in that environment. 

It is interesting to note here that the amlvvalence about very .strict' forms of 
punishment related to a (.laughter, w hereas a firmer approach to strong discipline 
v\ as made h\- a father about his son. .'\ few parents stressed that expectations 
and rules should be followed through and enforced, whereas other parents 
again seenietl to see the issue almost as one of an outright jiovwr .struggle, 
.such that teachers should liave the upper hand: 
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Aiul th;il the tcacliLM^ sort of ovei-pDwvr llu' chikl ;i.s such. 

I5v lontniM. oilier iiiircnis look llu.' view lli;il Ixid Ix'haviour slioukl load 
lo a scaali for iis tauM-'^: 

C.hiklrcn with problems may ntrd hflii and it's (.'Xiu'iisivt.'. 

OUkt iiarents a.uain M\ that it w as nion.' a (lucstion that K'adicrs should 
never .not lo the point of tlu're Ix'in,^ had lu-haviour or a power stru.^,nle in the 
first j-ilaee. holdin.n ehilclren's attentk)n through their good teaehing: 

i suppose what I feel is that, that gootl diseiiiliiie is somehow the 
wrong wav of aiming about it because if there is really good interesting 
teaching, you know, then you don't necessarily neetl the same heavi- 
ness around slictting up. being (.|uiet and concentrate and part of that 
is toiki with boredoin. lack of interest being fired properly . . . basically 
it's asking for a lot of inspired teachers. . . All 1 really want is some 
inspired teaching that, that generates interest from kids without the 
neetl. you know, of rules and force and pressure. 

... a good teacher . . . can hold 'l'-' children's attention without using 
force . . . he l.w'ci should be able to keej-) that elassrooni. I'm not saying 
like mice, hut discipline without resorting to (physical means). 

Some parents seemed to take this focus on the teachers' obligations further: 

. , . The attention [teachers] give to the neeils of the children. 

Ik-ing kept an eye on so they're not getting out of school without 
anyone e\en realizing. 

A different sort of iliscussion by some parents stressed the responsibility 
and cooperation of all school members together so that, for example, children 
should learn self-discipline and responsibility. Others, over one in ten (1.-^ per 
cent ). also stressed the importance of hciine-school cooperation and continuity. 
For o\er a quarter (2"^ per cent), peer relations were siiecified as a particular 
concern, especially issues of bullying. 

Having conducteii this analysis of the range and distribution of meanings 
.surrounding discipline' we then did a further investigatkin by reference to the 
.se,\ of the child under discusskin. (This could only really he done where there 
were sufficient numbers who di.scussed a particular issue, (if course.) hi several 
areas, the sex of the child did not seem t(. be relevant at all to the discusskin-. 
in particular, parents who referred to the importance of rules were etiualh' 
uivided between parents of boys and girls. iX'spite our above c|Uotations. 
those who specified their opposition to corporal punishment were slightly 
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more ofk-n puR-nls of lioys ilian twirls den |i;iilmu.s of lioys. NC\x'n inia-nls ol' 
^irls) 1)1.11 lliis may lui\X' Ix-cn licfiuisc Lorjioral punislimcnl in (lio liomc is 
more iikfiy now to lie Lisoti asainsi iioys ihan tjirl';. 

Two areas ciiti, iiowewr, sLvm lo siiow a eioarly tiiffeivni pattern ai'cortlin); 
ti) tiie sex of tile eliiltl ( alth<)i.ij;h the numbers concenietl are too small to he 
treated as an\tliing more than siiggestixxO, It seemed to he [larents of ho\'s 
who wei'e more coneernctl about altitudes towards work (eight j^arents of 
boys, two parents of girls), [larlieularK' wanting schools to help enforee the 
eoniplelion of homework (four paivnts of boys, one parent of a girl). This 
mother sjiecifieally diseus.sed this issue duiing anotlier seetion of the inten'iew; 

|.M\- daughter] she's alwas's got on with the work, but with him it's 
a constant battle so I do worry more about him, lie has to be pushed 
all the time, and that really worries me. 

Similarly, another mother diseussed at se\enil points in the inler\ iew her 
diffieullies in getting her son to do his homework, and she had used a jirivate 
tutor at times as a wa\' of ensining lie did some work outsiile school. She was, 
therefore, partieularK' in fa\'our the longer school day at the CTC school: 

. . . .\nd one thing 1 like the best is the longer school day, and the 
children lia\e to finish e\eryiliing, all their lioiiiework there. That is 
one of the good things 1 think, the children ha\e to do there the 
homework. Whatewr they like, after they finish their homework, 
wiiaie\er they like the\' can do, |ila\' or whale\ er. 

While concerns with homework and attitudes towards work seemed to 
jianicularly coiurrn the parents of hoys, obedience helia\ iour ,seemed to he 
more often the concern of iiarenls of girls (nine jiarents of hoys and fifteen 
parents of girls s|-)ecificaily mentioned these issues in general terms). Again, 
numbers are too small to he at all conclusi\e, hut these jiatterns are jierhaps 
what one woukl expect to occur around gender dimensions, 

()\erall, then, it is \'er\' clear that the word 'disciiiline' encompas ,es a 
great range of different meanings, with 

• different amis (>f coiiwrii. 

• great contrasts around the ,soil of lL'cKhcr-j)H[)il /f/d//o//.s'/)/ywen\ isaged. 
aiul 

• different \ iews as to the />iiipuscs <>/' (lisciplinc. 

Parents will thus identify, and he looking for, different tilings in a school or 
(.'lassrooiii when they say the\' are concerned with t^ood discipline or decide 
not to choose a school because of the poor di.scipline. 

In the end, we are left to poixier whether parents here, and efsewhere. 
are more concerned about social order as a matter of a 'social contract', oi" a 
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niMtk'i- of \ad:\V control of sulncrsiw n;iturc'S. Corlainly il MiipLnir.s iVoiii llic 
ivsiioiist.'s ux- ivcx'ixftl to Ix- tlu- Ciisc that p;ironts were ivlativoly ewnly div klod 
on tlu'se two niiUtei-s, Much deiicncls upon their wider .social and political 
N'icws as well as their own uiiiiriiiKin.u and how they ha\ e -chosen' to brin.u up 
their ciiildren. \X e will discuss some of these issues in the next chapter. 
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I I'lmishinents 

a Corjioral iiunislmient specifietl 

h i'unishnient referred to without di.scus.sion ol its severity 
c l^mishiiKMUs and rules mentioned hut with ciualiiicalions 
(.oncerns aiiout approjiriate levels 
Of tlie.se twenty-two 

No eorjioral punisiniient was spceiHed 
isejection of cotporal ixuiishnient specified 
In liitdl. corporal punislitiunt rejected iiy 
J Aiilhorily 
a Rules 

h Obedience behaviour 
c Res|-)ecl manners no clieekine.ss 
.1 Control 

a Control strictness In- teachers 

b Stres.sed aciiiexeiiient enforcement of expectations 

Aivos of concern 

a i\'er relations, especially bullyin.u 

b .\ttitucles towards work, es|x'ciaily lioniework 

c Cllassroom behaviour 

d (Other aspects of .specihed behaviour 

(cire.ss, punctuality, swvarin.u. druj-s, truancy) 

5 Piiliils. teacheis /uirents 

a Resiionsibility, .self-di.scipline 
b Parental invoKenient 

e Hiscussion exiilanalion resiu-ct attention from teachers 
to pupils 

d Insiiired teaehin.u. educational standards 

6 Othei-s 

•/Vssenive, straii>ht, do good' 

'Treat others as you want theni to treat you' 

l-!lhies morality 

I'lexihie rules 

Lenience 



1 ( 1"m) 

la (2i)"u' 
,^ ( r'n) 

r (2i"<') 

1 ) (2()"m) 
il (.-^i",.) 
22 (31""' 

S ( ll"n) 

■1 (()".i) 

b) (2~".i) 
1(1 ( 1 1",.) 

9 ( 1,3"..) 

S ( 11"..) 



() (<•)"..) 

■1 (()"..) 



I!el|")in,i; 
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^ A)i(ilvsis by fiencler of child 
No corporal punishment 
RuIl-s 

OlK'clicncc lx'lia\i<)iir 

Attitudes towards \vori\ 

C)t" these 10 children, iK)mowori\ specified 

Responsiiiiiity.'scif-discipiinc 

Parents should he in\'ol\'ed 



10 boys. 7 giris 

7 boys, 7 girls 
9 hoys, IS girls 

8 boys, 2 girl.s 
■1 hoys, 2 giris 
2 boys, 4 giris 
5 giris, 2 boys 



Conclusions 

hi this c hapter we have explored the various factors that led parents to reject 
or not to consider, certain schools as options. We were concerned to tease oiu 
here wlicther or not parents felt that they had realistic alternatives in terms of 
being able to reject certain types of school or schools with nanicular types of 
social or other characteristics (e.g. mixed or single-sex schools). We have 
found that parents did, on the whole, have a view of what kinds of .school or 
what kinds o.-" features of .school were unacceptable. In other words, it seems 
that parents do feel that there are features that distinguish between schools 
and that not al' .schools are the .same. However they do not necessarily feel 
that any .school matches up to an ideal', hi Chapter S we .-saw that only a very 
small minority t lought of an ideal, and that w as largely in terms of examination 
resuli.s. and not necessarily a feasible option for the parent in cjuestion. 

Wliere .schools were not considered appropriate, parents \-er)' often raised 
the i.ssne of poor discipline or a bad reputation. We therefore considered in 
some tlepth the ways in which parents conceptualized the notion of discipline, 
in many respects, parents not only used the term with respect to lack of 
discipline', but also considered it a wider matter of how they and teachers,' 
.schools foimd ways of controlling or expecting good behaviour" from children. 
VC'e put tills .section here, however, because in common pariance the term dis- 
cipline" has rather negaii\e o\ertoiies. Howev er, we conclude here that .some 
concept of discipline' or rather the wider matter of .social order and control 
concerns all /xiiviils and indeed schools. What it means to parents \aries 
considerably and may depend upon their views and \ alues about society as 
well as education and c'hildren s upbringing. 

\('c tiini now. therefore, to these wider cjuestions of how parents consid- 
ered tiieir children's upbringing and ga\'e expression to their children's .school- 
ing where they found it related to their own. 
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Chapter 7 



Choice in a Broader Context of 
Family Life: Memories, Attitudes, 
Hopes and Expectations 



Introduction 

in tliis diaptcT wo HKAo on to considc-r tlu- ways in wliicli tlie laniilios in our 
s imple made tiieir ciioices from amongst a range of wider factors and contexts 
\X e consider their x iexx s of tiieir own education and tiiat of tiieir parttiers a,ic 
u iietiier or not it impinged upon tiieir specific decisions or tiieir processes ot 
re ichinu a decision'. We were especially interested in wlietlieror not attendance 
at panicular tvpes of school, such as private or state, religious c,r not. smg e- 
sex or mixed' .schools, had intluciced their views as adults. We were al.sc^ 
interested i.i whether or not their own experiences as pupils or students were 
■u all inlluential. Of course, we were aware that not all ot our sample had 
comparable educational experiences: for example, several (^t our parents were 
the first i>eneration in Britain and might not feel that their oxx n education was 
comparable with that in Britai.i. despite the fact that their education might 
h ive been British colonial education in India, Pakistan. Alrica. Jamaica etc. We 
were also interested in exploring u hat the parents' hopes and expectations 
u cre for their children's education beyond .secondaiy schooling, and whether 
or not that might influence the uays in which they thought about the types o 
secondary- schools to which they would send their children, A number 
duestions were asked about these issues and the ansxsers are analysed and 

presented in tlii.^ chapter. - 

We also consider the parents' general •political' xiews about different 
types of education, such as coiiipreliensix e schools, prix ate and or independent 
schools single-sex education and so on. Given that we had selected two 
boroughs with widely different political positions on education and one that 
is in the vanguard < .f changes tcm ards greater diversity of schoc^l provision, xx e 
were interested to explore the effects of this on a sample ot their parent 
populations. Answers to these issues are also presented here. 

Through this wider exploration of contexts and broader issues we hope 
,o reach a clearer pictt.re of the complexity of factors that are habitually taken 
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into account botli in the processfs of considering schools and school transfer. 
We also hope to put a better gloss on the fact that secondary- school transfer 
might be considered to be just one factor amongst many that parents take into 
account in the process of bringing up their children and in the complexity of 
processes that the>- consider as education'. 



Memories of Old Schooldays 

W e wanted to obtain .some .sease of whether or how choices about .schooling 
o|X"raie within a time per.six'cti\ e that is much greater than ju.si die la.st year 
or .so of the chiid s primaiy .school life. W'e ha\ e already .seen, in Chapter i. 
that there were clear differences between the parents about when they first 
began to think about .secondar)- .schools, although that question might have 
been interpreted differentK' by the parents as meaning in terms of particular 
schools rather than secondar\- schooling in general. We also wanted to add to 
our picture of the whole process of thinking about .schooling by getting parents 
to reflect upon their own .schooling in relation to their children's. Towards the 
end of the inter\ iews we therefore asked three open-ended c|uestions about 
the parents' memories of their own .schooldays. The first two of the.se cjue.stions 
asked the inteiTiewee w hether there was anything in particular from their own 
.school experiences that lhe\- would want to be different or the same for their 
children now. The third a.sked whether the inter\ iewec thought that the .school 
experiences. of the other parent had affected her his views about the type of 
.school the child might attend. Overall, these questions produced .some interest- 
ing and relevant di.scu.ssions. which add flesh to (uir other accounts. 

hi fi\ e of the iiiter\ iews there were two adults present answering the 
cjuestions. gi\ ing a total of se\ enty-five possible answers. Howe\er. answers 
were not given to the.se questions in se\ en of the inter\ iews. In six ca.ses the.se 
were mter\iews with ethnic minority parents, sometimes with language 
difficulties in the interview, and in one case the interview was with a 
grandmother who felt her own schooldays v\ere tcjo long ago to Ix- u.sed as 
a [-Joint of c<jnipari.son, 

hi another .seven inteiviews. either the inter\ iewee or the other parent 
liad been educated in a countiy other than Britain, and this led to perceived 
difficulties in making comparisons with the child's pre ient .school experiences. 
Of these se\ en. three had been educatetl in Kuropean countries other than 
Britain, one in Northern Ireland, two in. the Indian subcontinent, and one in 
Australia. There were c)nl>- two cases where the interviewees fell that it was 
tiilfuult to make any comparisons from the past to the pre.sent becau.se the 
child was a different person anyway: 

our children are not us. .so in a .sen.se there is nothing of significance 
that I would point at and say. Oh gosh! I hope that's different'. (Mother) 
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So for most pcoplf. ilu' quL'slions clearly made sonsc, and llicir own school 
experiences were considered rele\anl lo the choices Ix-ing made tor their 
children. As might be expected, this could work in both directions, with either 
good memories they wanted repeated, or had experiences they wanted to he 
clit'ferent for their children (and, of course, the ciueslion we asked about siblings 
was intended to elicit similar kinds of views about whether experiences could 
be an indicator of the adequacy of schooling). 

.Memories of schoolday.s evoked some strong responses with considerable 
feeling. One woman remarked immediately upon being asked to consider her 
t)wn school experiences. Oh my God!' In one ca.se. the (lueslion itself opened 
up old wounds that the mother did not want to remember; 

well, something bad happened to me when 1 w as young, and they put 
me in a tiny, a tiny school with only about thirty people there and 
there wasn't a lot of uork being done in the place. So 1 just hope he 
gels a belter education than 1 got. it's a part of my life that's sort ot 
dead and buried. (Mother) 

In other cases loo. there were bad memories of .schooldays that pareni.s were 
anxious not to be rejx'ated for their children: 

my f'mily background was \eiy bad. when 1 was young, and 1 know- 
it affected my education \ er\- badiy. and my personal life ... 1 reall\- 
struggled at my education, and it's ju.sl one of those things that no one 
really took any notice of me. .■\nd because the cla.ssi-s were \eiy big. 
and issues from my personal life outside school affected my school 
life. 1 want all the bad things that happened lo me. not to happen to 
my chik''en. (Father) 

1 hated .school and I wisii 1 hadn't beeau.se i feel 1 would have learned 
a lot more. Hopefully it's going to be enjoyable enough for her lo 
want to Slay. 1 was forced to go to school, (iiul ho/ Kfiilly she'll f>'> 
//)(' school she iraiils lo go to. and then she'll enjoy it because it s her 
choice. (Mother) 

1 went lo jschool X! and 1 iialed .school. (Mother) 

Altogether, there were thirteen pareni.s interxiewed (almost one-fifth of tho.se 
who answered this ciuestion) who stated that there was nothing they could 
remember from their own schooldays that they would want to be the same tor 
their children. 

In thirly-fi\e cases.' responses were obtained concerning the interviewees' 
]X'rceptions of how the other parent who was not being intep.iewed (the 
father in every case but one) might remember and compare their own 
.schooldays. Out ofthe.se thiity-five responses. 17 percent did not know about 
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tile otlit-r i");! re Ill's nif niories of llieii- schooklays aiitl liow tliis iiiiglil affect tlie 
attitudes to tlieir cliildren's seliooliiij^. Kle\ en per cent said tliat tiie fatiier liad 
enjoyed sehooi, aitlious^ii in one ease lie iiad not been tiieiv \lt\- nuieii. 
Anotiier 1 1 per cent said tiie otlier jiarent Iiad truanted a great deal, or droppeti 
out (inclutling one mother). 

rnfortunately .\luni didn't take to etluealion. .She dropped out of 
etiueation at 1.^ after se\eral warnings from the various legal de[-)art- 
meiits and she ne\er got hack into it again. \\"e are ail ambitious for 
our kids. 'I'lie majority of people want .something better. (Father) 

.■\ further twenty-nine saiti (often in strong teniis) that seliool had been a 
bad e.xperienee for the father — a proportion that seems to suggest a \en" sat! 
retleetion on the fathers' educational e.Kperienees. 

Quite bad |e.\perienees| . . . he w ent to lots of tlifferent jsehoolsl ... It 
w as a .single-sex boarding .scliool lie w as sent to e\ entLially w hieli w as 
his worst e.xperience . . . 'I'otally against boarding seliools, pri\ ate 
.schools. (.Mother) 

1 think he would probably look for .something completely different 
from what he liatl . . . he was \ er>- tleteniiined she shouldn't go to a 
Catholic .school iieeau.se of his own e.Kperiences. 1 think lie w as more 
terrified into learning than encouragetl. (.Motlieri 

On a brighter note, there were twelve parents (IS percent oftlio.se who 
answered this c|uestion) who felt tliat tliere was nothing about their own 
schooldays that they would want to be different for their chiltlren. For tlie.se 
jX'ople. .school had been a happy experience tliat tlie\- hoped would he rejieatetl 
for their children, although not many people e.xpre.ssed it cjuite as positively 
as this woman: 

Best years of my life! 1 thought that e\ ery .school was the .same. I w ent 
to a hoarding school. It made me confident and there was happiness 
all around always. (Mother) 

F'ight interv iewees specifically .stated their present hopes for their children 
in terms of happiness when comparing their pa.st schooldays. Mostly these 
comments were brief references to hav ing been happy at .school and wanting 
the children to feel the same. In two ca.ses. the reverse situation applied: 

1 ditin't like school. 1 would like Ben to be happy at .school and to like 
being there. (.Mother) 

\X'hen we come to look at the content of the compari.sons being made 
between the parents' memories of their schooldays and their hopes for their 
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children, the most lre(iuentl\- mentioned topic (referred to by thirteen 
interxiewee.M was that of relationships with teachers. Again, as might he 
expected, this could work in a number of ways. Some were pleased that their 
teachers had been distant and authoritative, demanding respect, and wanted 
similar relations for their children, while others wanted teach-rs to be more 
open antl friendh- than they remembered for themsehes: 

The thing 1 liked about the schools. I think all the teachers looked like 
teachers". . . 1 think the children could look up to them more . . . .some 
schools expect to be too friendly with the children. (Mother) 

1 hope that teachers are more open with children these da\ s. 1 found 
the teachers were there from 9 til ,^.,^!) and that was it. it was just a 
job. and 1 hope now the\ 're more friendlier. 1 mean i couldn't ha\-e 
gone to a teacher with a problem . . . ve-.y eold .sort of people. (Mother) 

Others felt thev had been let down by their teachers, with lack ot^attention and 
caring, while a few remembeied those teachers they had who tlid show a 
caring attitude. 

The second mo.st commonly mentioned topic was that of discipline, which 
uas referred to b\- eleven interviewees (we presented a broad discussion in 
Chapter 6 of the variable meanings of this temi). Several people relerred to 
vivid memories of severe corporal punishment. .^ woman remembered her 
,schooklays in Glasgow thus: 

I mean from the age of () I was strapped virtuallv- tlaily with a leather 
belt for things like double lines on my dictation or a blunt pencil and, 
urn. antl .sadistic teachers, six double handers. What they u.sed to do 
was to put cloths round your wrist because they often split the .skin. 
(.Mother) 

Di.scipline. thank God it's so much different now, 1 mean, it was so. 
too phvsical. I mean, we were beaten at the drop of a hat . . . The 
cane, vou got it for ridiculous reasons like not having a rubber. When 
you look at it now it was for ridiculous rea.sons. I'm glad that that 
.stopped . . . that children don't get it. because I was actually — I'm not 
.saying thev- shouldn't be disciplined, thev- were ju.st wicked some- 
times. Too much of it. (Mother) 

.Mtogether. six people remembered with horror the phv-sieal punishments of 
their own schooldavs. and did not want this to be repeated for their children. 
A further two mothers said the children's fathers hatl similar memories and 

attitudes. 1 (• 1 

On the other hand, in comparing their own schooldays, tour people reterreU 
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to tlif nectl for more discipline in tiieir t hiidrcn s schools, although it was clear 
thai only t)ne person w as referring to discipline in terms of corporal punishment: 

I tlidn't get enough discipline. I was a tlreamy child, if you are a 
dreamer you need to be disciplined, (Mother) 

Discipline, There were strict rules, we were \ery disciplined, if we 
.swore we would he told off or \\ hate\ er, or sent home, or punishment 
would be gi\en lo us. (MothcT, referring to her own schooldays in 
India), 



The topic of single-.se.x versus mixed .schools al.so recei\ ed considerable 
attention in respon.ses tt) this .series of ciue.stic)ns, being di.scu.ssed by ten 
inter\ iew ees in terms of their own experiences, and a funher si.x in terms of 
the other parent's .school experiences. Two mothers hatl been to mixed schools 
and wanted their daughters to go to single-.sex .schools: 

I went to a mixed school which is why she is going to a single-sex 
school basically. (Mother) 

A further two hatl been to mixed .schools and wanted their chiltlren (one 
bo\- and one girl) to do likewi.se. Another two had been to single-.sex schools 
antl wantetl the same for their daughters. The mo.st frecjuent pattern, howe\ er, 
was for those w ho hatl been to single-sex ,scho()ls to prefer mixed schools for 
their chiltlren: this applietl to four people (two fathers and two mothers) being 
mter\ iewed, anti was reported to be the case for a further fi\e parents (four 
fathers anti one mother) not being inten iewed, 'I"his father expre.s,sed his feelings 
in particularly ,strong terms: 

Deep ps\chology here. He's \ery like me. antl I went to a single-sex 
boys' school and it totally- screwed me up , . . I grew up with a most 
peculiar attitutle to women basically becau.se I didn't know an\', so it 
was \ery important that Antlrew should be in mixed company. (Father) 

The social life of remembered .schooldays was tliscu.ssed by nine 
inteniewees. almost always in terms of happy memories of frientlships. In 
many of these ca.ses. the social life of school was the one good memory they 
hatl that they wantetl to be the .same for their children. 

Well, .socially .school was always really important to me. It was my 
onl\- .social life antl I always enjoyed .school for friends antl I think 
that's the main thing, that he does enjoy .school for, it's the only thing 
that keeps him going . , . it's \ ery important to feel happy .socially at 
school and I'm sure it helps you in eveiy w ay, academically, w hatever, 
if you feel .socially at ea.se antl you've got real friends there. (Mother) 
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In only one case did llie mother remember lieing unhappy willi friend- 
ships al school, and hc-ed her daiighler xvould fare beiler than she had: 

Hopefullv she'll have more friends. In secondaiy school 1 found il 
\'cry hard, thev all seemed lo form themselves into diflercnt groups 
and if most of them were away you were sort of left on your own. 
And I think that's sad. I think at secondary school people should be 
able to mix together and get on. We didn't mix very well. (Mother) 

Two people remembered discrimination at school from fheir peers, one 
becau.se of disability and one because of race. Nevertheless, tor b<)th tliese 
people good friendships had also been an important pan ot schoo l.te. One 
',ther moiher had unpleasant memories of being bullied at seh<,ol. and strangely, 
her daughter had already moved schools during her primary education as a 
result of bad experiences of bullying. 

Six inten iewees talked in terms of children being gix'en encouragement, 
confidence and or a sense of independence, as something they would want 
for their children that had been missing for them: 

Pd like them not to tell him he can t — I mean, he already can draw, 
but if he if he doesn't show something I d like them not to say, 
■Vou rc never going to be able to do that'. I don't ex er want him to teel 
that he can't do something, it was only two years ago that I got, um, 
any confidence in maths, because I was told that I couldn't do it. ^ou 
know. I'd hate anyone to say that to him. (Mother) 

Thev do haxe a lot more independence at |my daughter's chosen 
school) than we had, and they are allowed to make decisions lor 
themseK es based upon their own judgments a lot more than ever we 
were and I like that much better . . . they seem to tie brought up 
much more to think for themselves than xxe ever were. I definitely 
aiipro\'e of that. 

Only one person remembered being gixen the p.isitive encouragement she 
also' now wanted her child to be given at school. 

So far then, we have seen that parents gave a lot of attention to the social 
relationships of school life, and its emotional quality \n thinking back to their 
o^^ n schoolctavs in relation to what they u anted nou- for their children. Ihe 
m<,re strictly educational side of school life also receix ed attention Irom s<,me 
parents Seven inten iewees discussed the presence or absence ol well-qualihed 
and committed teachers in their own school experiences. In five ca.ses. the 
inten iewees lemembered hav ing been taught by good teachers, while in twc, 
cases there u ere memories of iK.or teachers that they hoped would be rectified 

for their children. . 

A further six inten iewees discussed their own trustrations at not haxmg 
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had tlic subjc-ci choices they wanted at sclioc^l, or lia\ ing to make clioices loo 
earl\-, a s.n. .tion tliat they lioped uould he improved for tlieir eiiildren — and 
often leh liad indeed iniprcned. Four parents specifically mentioned an emphasis 
on ans, music or lannuages as valuable aspects of education that they either 
had or had not experienced in iheir o^^■^ schooling. Specific teaching methods 
uere discussed by fix e interx iewees. This was generally in terms of reading 
schemes or an emphasis upon basics' wiiich they felt iiad been stronger in the 
past, but tor one uoman, it was a memory of boring teaching in her own 
schooldays that she wanted rectified for her child. 

Three interviewees discussed the size of clas.ses when considering their 
ou n .school memories, with a general preference expre.s.sed for small classes. 
Another three discu,s,sed the general en\ironment, buildings and -atmosphere' 
nt the school as ,something they remembered with affection: 

.My ,school was lovely you know, a big field, little buildings, and er, 
when I took Iher older daughter] the first time to look [at her .secondaiy 
.school], I had the creeps but she quite enjoyed it, she loves it, the kids 
don t seem to be botheretl by Mctorian buildings ... it doesn't .seem 
to worr\- them, large size. (Mother) 

Hour mothers specificalK' di.scu.s.scd the gen.ler i.ssue in relation to their 
(mil memories of .school, always in lernis of girls not hav ing the same 
oiY>nuiiities available to them, or encouragement -expectations put upon them 
as bo\ s. 

The last topic that was frec|ueiitly tliscussed. in response to tiiis series of 
(luestions, is more difficult to .summarize, since it referred to a general feeling 
about whether or not competitiveness is desirable, and whether or not children 
.should be pushed and .stretched educationally. Parents expre.s.sed opinions in 
a variet>- at directions. Five parents regarded '.stretching' and or examinations 
in a positive light, either remenihcring being positively stretched themselves 
and or that emphasis on examinations had been u.seful; .some felt that the 
standards expected had been too low in their own schooldays. Two niothfrs 
specificalh- liiikeci the lack of -being pushed' to the gender i.s.sue. On the other 
hand, two parents felt there had been too much emphasis on 'the exam conveyor 
belt'; 

1-i-oni m\ experience, I was treated as somebody who was there to 
pa.ss exams, not as an individual ... 1 was on a conveyor belt and I do 
resent that ven- much. (Father) 

This mother spent .some time weighing up the i^ros and cons of competition 
and an academic eiii[)hasis: 

.Mthough 1 would want a school that had a good academic reputation. 
1 wouldn't want a .school that was too competitive as an overriding 
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eihcis. It is a difficult liaiancc lo make, but I wouicln'i want a school 
that valued academic achievement exclusi\'ely. 

[Was that something ycxi experienced in your own school lite?] 

It wasn't so much thai 1 felt it, so much as talking to other people ai 
my school, and they seemed to feel it made them unhappy. (Mother) 

.\ few parents lamenied iheir ovi n negative attitudes towards education and 
exams during their own schooldays. 

Overall, then, it appears that the vast majority of parents did see it a.s 
relevant to compare their own schooldays with their present hofies for their 
children's education. Memories of school evoked some strong feelings, with 
twenty-five inter\iewees (.^7 percent of the possible total) cither staling there 
was nothing they wanted to be different, or else nothing they wanted to be the 
same as they had experienced in their own education. 

The neficititv memories of school predominated, however. In looking at 
the focus for the compari.sons being made between past and present, 
relationships with teachers and discijiline were the most frec|uently cited tojiics. 
with some strong feelings expressed against corporal punishment. .Mi.xed versu.s 
singlc-sex schooling was the next most frecjuently cited point of compari.son. 
followed by social life at school and relationships with peers, and then general 
encouragement and independence for children. Topics that are more narrowly 
educational received much le.ss attention, but relevant areas that were discussed 
were the cjuality of teaching, subject choices, size of classes, gender issues in 
relation to opportunities, and competitiveness stretching of pupils. 

Parents' Views, Future Hopes and Expectations 
for Children's Education 

\X'e a.'^ked a number of < .lestions about the parents' general attitudes to types 
of secondar>- scht)ols, such as the differences between single-sex as opposed 
to mixed .school.-, and secular versus religious education for their children. We 
al.so asked abou'. their longer-term hopes and expectations for their children 
such as wheth'.-r or not they hoped and/or felt that their child would stay on 
at school pasc the minimum school leaving age of 16 and vvhetlier or not they 
hoped and or felt that their child would go lo college or university. 

F-irst, we tried to establish whether or not the parents had strong attitudes 
towards single-.sex or mixed schools and towards religious schools, given that 
in the latter case, cn er half our parents (N = 39) had children in \-oluntar>'-aided 
.schools, as .shown in Chapter 1. Then we asked for more general comments. 
Finally, we considered their longer-term \ie\vs. hopes and expectations of 
their children's education and their broader political perspectives. 

In fact, we found that almost half (47 per cent) of the parents did not have 
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Table 7 1: Views of religious schiooling by sex of child 



Religious Views 


Boy 


Girl 


Percentage 




(N = 36) 


(N = 34) 


Total (N = 70) 


No strong views 


■18 


15 


47 


Basically positive 


9 


9 


26 


Basically negative 


8 


9 


24 


Other 


1 


1 


3 


Table 7 2- Parental attitudes to single-sex scliools 


Attitudes to Single-Sex Schools 




Percentage of Parents 








(N = 70) 


Basically positive 






31 


Basically negative 






24 


No strong views 






23 


Positive for girls 






19 


Negative for boys 






3 



strong \ ic\\s aliout rclij^ious sfliools, dcspiiL' tlic fact lliai almost -wo-lliiixls of 
llic cliildrcn wxmx' in scliools w itli formally religious affiliations. Of tiiosc who 
tliti ha\c strong x iows, half (N = IK) were basically positixc' and half wore 
basically ncgatixo' (N= P). Moreover, when asked for iheir eomnients on 
this, it was diffieult to find any really distinetive factors. About a quarter of the 
parents .^aid that religious schools were fine if parents wanted them and one 
in fi\-e of tiie parents said that they preferred that their child should not Mem' 
.such schools." 'riiere were no differences between the jxirent.s' attitudes to 
religions .schooling in terms of whether the target child was a boy or a girl, as 
can be seen in Table "^.l. 

'I'here were also no differences between the parents in terms of ethnicity 
of the child and their religious views. One mother said: The eomnients made 
\'aried, liowe\ er. 

I'm not religious. .Such schools are OK for those that want them. 

On the \s hole. the parents in our sample did not want such .schools for their 
cliildrcn at seccndar\' school stage as a strong or central reason for 'choice', 
although some of the state .scliool.s that were preferred were xoluntary-aided 
rather than county schools (as can l)e seen from Table S.l in Chapter S). 

Parents' attitudes to single-sex or coeducational schools were not as ex'enly 
distributed as those \-iews of religious .sehooLs. Indeed, attitudes to single-sex 
schools were mainly sironi'/y positiv e or negati\'e with le.ss than a c]uarter )iot 
liaxiiig strong \-iews, as can be seen in Table "^.2. This is also the ea.se for 
mixed schools, as can be seen in Table 7.3. We asked a \vr)- general cjuestion 
about their views that was not linked with the se.\ of the cliiki. There are 
clearly differences between parents' attitudes to single-sex schools for girls as 
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Table 7 3: Parental attitudes to mixed schools 



Attitudes to Mixed Schools Percentage of Parents 

(N = 70) 



Basically positive 


50 


No strong views 


Z. 1 


Positive for boys 


1 Pi 
1 D 


Basically negative 


1 1 


Negative for girls 


1 


Note: Percentages do not add up to 100 because of rounding. 




Table 7 4- Attitudes to single-sex schools by se\ oi child 




Attitudes to Single Sex Schools Boy Girl 


Percentage 


(N = 36) (N=34) 


Total (N r 70) 


Basically Positive 7 15 


31 


Basically Negative 10 7 


24 


No Strong Views 10 6 


23 


Positive for Girls 7 6 


19 


Negative for Boys 2 0 


3 



opposed to lioys; llicir oIivlm'sc v iews on mixed scliools for giiis as ojiposed 
lo lioys ;iiv sliown in ■I';il)le ~.X 

is iXMliciiliiiiy Nlrikin.n in lliesf lulilc-s is llie f;u-t tlial iwo-lliird.s of the 
purenlN fell jiosilix-e ;ili<)Ut siieli mixed seliools. either ;in scliools /ht se or for 
hoys, whereas only half of the jiarenls fell jiosilixe aboiil sin,ule-sex schools 
either as schools /w si' or for girls. When asked for comments the two most 
freciiienlly mentioned w ith resju'cl lo sinjjle-.sex. were thai they were better for 
girls (eight parents), antl that the parents preferred mixed schools (thirteen 
parents). 

With respect to mixed schools a similar number said that they were better 
for boys (ten iiarenls) and that 'they were more natural'. One mother of a lx)y 
actually commented: 

Mixed schools reflect the real world. They are more natural. 

Allhough we did not ask the parents specifically to link their \iews about 
single-sex \ersus mixt'd schools to the sex of the child, differences emergetl 
that are (|uitc dramatic. These differences in attitudes to single-sex schools can 
he .seen from looking at parents of sons and daughters, although, interestingly, 
as many jiarents of .sons are positive for girls as parents of daughters are 
negative for them (seven parents in each case), as .shown in 'lable "'. ). 

It is wonh noting here that the.se attitudes are generally similar for parents 
from tlifferent ethnic racial backgrounds (with seven white parents ami five 
jiarents of black antl Asian children being positive for girls). However, ixirenls 
of girls and hoys seem not to holtl consistent attitudes to .single-.sex and mixed 
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TdO/e 7 5 Attitudes to mixed schools by sex of child 



Attitudes to Mixed Schools 


Boy 


Girl 


Percentage 




(IM = 36) 


(N = 34) 


Total (N = 70) 


Basically Positive 


19 


16 


50 


No Strong Views 


7 


8 


21 


Positive for Boys 


7 


4 


16 


Basically Negative 


3 


5 


11 


Negative for Girls 


0 


1 


1 



Note: ' Percentages do not add up to 100 because of rounding. 



.st lioolinji. .i.s c;in lie .seen t'rom Tabic whciv wc invscnl ihuir aililiRlcs to 
mixed .st hooLs by the sex of the largei child. 

There were \ inually no differences in attitudes to mixed .schools between 
the jiarents of boys and the parents of girls, but we can see that parent.s of 
.sixteen girls are [lositiN c about mixed .schools and a .similar number of parent.s 
of girls were found to be positi\c about single-sex schools, whereas only 
.seven [lareni.s of girls were basicalK' negati\e about .single-sex .schools oreciualiy 
had no .strong \ iew.s. Similarly, parents of nineteen boys were ba.sieally po.silive 
about mi.xed schools, but only ten parents of boys were basicalK- negati\'e 
about .single-.sex .schools or had no .strong \ iew.s (ten parents) or were jiositive 
for girls (sc'\'en parents), hi other word.s, parents do not see their \'iews on 
single-.sex .schools as being the opposite of their views about mixed .schools. 
These finding.s support tho.se made in Chapter S, namely that single-.sex .school- 
ing is ,seen more positi\'ely in relation to girls than to boys. 

Although it appears tiiat the iiuijorily of pciiviils \w\l\ siir»i,i> r/c/r.v on both 
types of schools it does not mean that these .strong \iews are held equally. 
Of course, some parents may feel differently about these schools for ,sons and 
daughters and may have children of lioth ,sexes in the family, \X hat is the mo.st 
di.stinctiw factor here, howe\ er, is that more parents want single-sex schools 
for girls than boys and that they want mixed school;; for boys, often on the 
grounds that it is 'more natural'! 

W'e have also already seen that parents' altitudes to types of , schooling, 
including single-,sex or mixed schools, are influenced by their own early 
educational experiences. These apparently contradictory- \'iews of single-sex 
\ ersus coeducation may tlien lie a result — at lea.st partly — of the parents' 
own experiences rather than a .sy.stematic re\ iew of the currently a\ailal')le 
evidence and debates in the media. 

These \ iews about types of school may be less important issues for the 
parents than their longer-term hopes and expectations. We asked parents a 
,series of cjuestions about their child's future education. We found that the \ a,st 
majority of parents (9,^ per cent) hoped that their child would .stay on at ,school 
or in education after the end of compulsory ,sch()oling, A large majority of the 
parents C^"? per cent) also thought that the child would stay on after the minimum 
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Table 7.6- Parental expectations about staying on in education/at school 



Think child will stay on 


Boy Girl Percentage 
(N = 36) (N = 34) Total (N = 70) 


Yes 
No 

Don't know 


29 25 77 
1 1 3 
6 8 20 


Table 7.7 Parental hopes for 


a university/college education by sex of child 


Hope for college/university 


Boy (N = 3(3) Girl (N = 34) Total Percentage (N = 70) 


Yes 
No 

Don't know 


34 24 83 
1 1 3 
1 9 14 


Table 7.8 Parental expectations about higher education by sex of child 


Think child might 
go to college 


Boy Girl Total Percentage 
(N = 36) (N = 34) (N = 70) 


Yes 
No 

Don't know 


24 20 63 
3 2 7 
9 12 30 


scliool Icaviiit; at;o. Similarly, i.ic iiiajoiily of tlio parents (S3 jx-r icnt) liojici-l 
that tlK'ir cliikl woukl ,no to university (.-olloj^i.' aiul a majority (()3 per cent) 



thought that their child would go to university college. 

Given that 9.^ jier cent of jiarent.s hojied that their children woultl stay in 
etlucation after 16. it i.s difficult to distingui.sli between hopes or even reali.slic 
expectations for either sons versus daughters. I\'rhaiis it is slightly meaningful 
that, of the five children's parents who were not sure whether their cliikl 
would sta\- in education after lv>. four were girls and only one a hoy aiul. 
intcresiingly. all were white faiiiilies. it is also the case that a cjuarter of the 
jiarents of girls were not .sure whether their daughters would stay on, while a 
smaller proportion of parents of hoys were uncertain, as can he seen in 'l ahle 
".6. I'ouileen of llie.se families were white antl two black. 

Parental hopes for ilieir chiklren's further or higher education are also 
ven- similar in relation to the sex of the target ciiild. except that more ]-)arents 
of girls than hoys (nine \ersus one) were not sure, as can be seen in 'l ahle 
Of the families who were unsure, ten were again while aiul two i^aki.slani. 

Perhairs iiarenlal exiieclalions about their children's educational careers 
were more grounded in reality, as can be seen from Table "".8, with only about 
a third of iiarenls ((>.^ jier cent) iw/)i'Clin}> higher education and more families 
with sons thaii daughters exiiecting such educational careers. f k)we\er. the 
wider evidence now suggests that girls do at least as well as hoys in tlie 
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(.'x;iinin;ilions Icin-linj^ lo :i liiglicr (.'(.lucation (.'invji'. Out ot'tlK' l\\x'ni\'-six I'ninilics 
lliul wxTC noi so ceituin, l\vcnl\' were wliiie, four were black and two were 
I'akislani. 

It is iinporlanl to note ilial the I'ainilies in our sample were, on tlie wiioie, 
iiopefu! ant! expectant tiiat tiieir children would have eclueational careers 
beyond scliool. Although we have already mentioned that the sample is skewed 
towards what we would traditionalK' term thj middle classes and ihe skilled 
working class, these figures seem to be greater than one might have j'jredieted. 
es]K'cially in relation to j'jarental hojies. Ilowexer, we did not probe about 
what kinds of i'urtlier or higher education parents were thinking about. It 
might have been about a vocational or technological career rather than the 
more strictly academic. Nevertheless, there is strong evidence that parents 
generally have a jiositive evaluation of education as a 'good thing'. 



Political Values and Attitudes to Educational Policy 

We also a.sked j'jarents a series of (.|uestions about I'larents' attitudes, in general, 
lo different tyi'ies of school, such as comiirehensive schools, grammar schools, 
l.i'.A schools and j'lrivate education, and to the assisted places scheme as well 
as to new types oi' school. We were concerned with eliciting information on 
their knowledge of current government policies and their views on the central 
plank of those policies, namely, choice in education. We also wanted to get 
a sense of their jiolitical ojiinions and asked about their views of party political 
positions or jiolicies on education, including their \ iews on the former 11.1-;A. 
This was in an attemjit to locate their views in a wider political context. 

We found that jiarents were evenly di\ idecl with virtually half of our 
parents ( r per cent) having favourable attitudes towards conriirehensive 
^chools, and half with unfavourable altitudes ( i9 j'ler cent ) to grammar schools. 
However, man" of the j'jarents were not really sure about the differences, 
including some white l-inglish parents, nor were they clear about the differences 
betw een state ;:nd jirivate schools. Generally, almost two-thirds of our I'Jarents 
(()6 per cent) al .o had favourable attitudes towards private schools, largely ( il 
per cent) on the grounds that j'jarents should lia\e choice. .Most of the specific 
comments about com]-)rehensive schools tended tf) be unfaxxnirable, such as 
saying that they were too big'. One mother commented: 

'I he coiice|")t is good but it does not work in jiractice. It is difficult for 
teachers with mixed ability range to teach. 

.\ father made more unfavourable comments: 

I tlon t like the children teaching themselves . . . Don i know enough 
about it to say more. 
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Table 7.9: Knowledge of new types of sctiool by LEA 



New Types 


Camden (N = 36) 


Wandsworth (N = 34) 


Total Percentage (N = 70) 


Yes 


10 


26 


51 


No 


26 


8 


49 


Total % 


51 


49 


100 



Similarly, the specific comments on grammar schools tended to he unf'ax'ourahle, 
with a third of parents saying that such schools were •unfair and or elitist'. 
Another mother, who herself went to grammar .school, commented: 

The\' are a bit elitist. It's unfair to judge on the eleven-plus. It's not fair 
on those who do not make it to grammar school. 

Hut another parent who favoured grammar schools said; 

Because they hang on to the old-fashioned values which is education. 
(Father) 

A slight majority (SI per cent) of parents had heard of the assisted places 
.scheme for children .vilh parents on low incomes to attend prixale schools, 
but only a third of parents (,^() per cent) thought it 'a good idea'. Another 
mother commented: 

li s fine if you want to go to a private school. I'm sure it helps. I m not 
sure how assisted it is! 

About half of the parents (SI per cent) had heard of new l\pes of secondaiy 
,schools. but only a third (,-^1 per cent) could name city technology colleges, 
and a meagre 6 percent grant-maintained schools, although a further 10 per 
cent mentioned both CMS and CI'Cs. meaning that le.ss than half of the parents 
actually knew of particular types of new school. And. indeed, as might have 
been i^redicled, more had heard about these new types of secondary- school 
in Wandsworth than in Camden, as can be .seen in Table ".9. However, the 
majority of parents in W'and.sworth, who knew about the new types of school 
only named the (TC, with a smaller number knowing about both C'lCs and 
GMS. and in Camden far fewer parents knew about one or other or both. 

\X e also a.sked a general <|uestion about hoir iiiiicb c/'o/cc parents should 
have in the schools their children attend and whether or not what was available 
in their Ui\ at the lime was 'about right'. The answers are shown in Table '^.K), 
which shows that half of the parents were not fully .satisfied with the present 
lexels of choice. The comments made ranged from saying that 'the choice 
.should be as wide as possible' (ten) and that 'it should not depend on the 
distance' (ten) to saying that there is no real choice now' (nine). The.se com- 
ments linked with the parents' views of the policies in their LEA and the 
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Table 7.10: How much choice parents should have 



Is choice now sufficient? 



Percentage of Parents (N = 70) 



Want more choice 
About right 
Want less choice 



50 
44 
6 



Table 7.11- Parental views of the LEA's education policies 



How do you feel about education policies? 



Percentage of parents 



No strong views 
Negative feelings 
Positive feelings 



41 
31 
20 
4 
3 



Know nothing about 
Mixed views 



Note: Percentages do not add up to 100 because of rounding. 

amount of choice UN-ailalile. ()\-cr a c]uartcr of the' parents (26 per cent) were 
happy witli tile choices aNailalile. and a furtlier 10 per cent actually felt 
that there was a s^ootl choice', while o\er a third (.^6 per cent) were either 
unhappy w ith the choice or "needed more choice', t-or instance, one mother 
commented: 

There is a reasonable choice. 1 ha\'en't \-isited all of them. I don't really 
know. I can't really comment. 

Another parent, this time a father, commented: 

Do they [parent.sj ha\e a choice at jircsent!' 1 think it'.s a lotteiy! 

These \ aried \ iew s of the choices of school ax ailable link w ith the parents' 
\ arie(.l and mixed \ iew s of the borough's education policies in general. These 
are shown in '{'able "^.ll. It is clear from this table that the majority of parents 
are w hat we might consider to be 'apathetic' and not at all interested in politics 
in relation to education. This is to .some extent confirmed when we asked the 
parents to .state whether or not the\' felt that there had been major changes 
since the abolition of the U.l'.A. and a third (.V per cent) felt that the impact 
was in iess funding to schools', while one in fi\e felt that there was 'no 
change' and o\ erone in ten simply didn't know. Of course, one might add that 
the majority of our inter\ iew ees were ironu'ii and in traditional jiolitical science 
literature it has been shown that women tend to he less interested in polities 
and party iiolilics than men ( LoxenduNski el cil.. 199,-^). 

.Moreo\er. we asked parents whether there were |")any political education 
polic ies w ith whic h they strongly agreed or disagreed, and w e asked separately 
about each political party's — Q)nscr\ati\e, Labour and Liberal-Democrat — 
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ct-lucition policies. I'or eacii politic;!! party liic majority of tiii.' parents iiaci no 
strong views (w itii So per cent iiax ing no strong views aiiout tiie Conser\'ati\e 
lioiicies, 60 per cent in relation to Labour policies aixl oxer "'O per cent in 
relation to the Liberal-Democrats' policies). However, almost a thirtl (twenty 
one) saiti that they strongh' disagreed' with Consen ative jiolicies w hile almost 
one in five (twelve) agreed w ith Labour education [lolicies. Again, we could 
surmi.se that this low level of interest is to do w ith the fact that the majority of 
inter\ iewees were mothers. However, this may be at odds with the detailed 
interest .shown in the substance of school choice in the inter\ iews themselves. 

Individual Stories 

Here w e jiresent a number of indivitlual stories from the parents which add to 
our accounts antl show how our panicular parents put together their memories, 
hopes aiul expectations in ortler to influence their decisions about choice' ol 
secondaiy school: 

Mr aiul Mrs ]\ had mox etl to their present addre.ss seven years jireviously. luit 
had decided they did not like the local primaiy school. In.stead they had 
decided to send their children to j.school X|. which had been Mr IVs own 
primar\- school when he was a lioy. 'I'his school was some tlistance away in 
a different borough. 

.\hs L livetl in a reasonably situated council flat, i'his mten iew was a cold call' 
Ix'cause the family were not on the telephone, but I w as veiy eagerl\- weleometl 
in. Mrs 1, appeared a little nenous about lieing inten iewed. possibly slightly 
in awe', but she was (.lelightetl to he inclutletl. Her three sons' etlueation hatl 
been rather a traumatic ston- to date. She hati originally ajiplietl to Ischool A! 
for her eldest boy, hut the application had been lo.st and he had been sent to 
Ischool hi in.stead, w here he .stayed until aged 9. When her second son also 
staned at 15. he had been badly beaten by another boy. .Xt this stage. Mrs L had 
approached the l-lducational W elfare Officer, and had eventually been able to 
obtain places for all three boys at .X. but onl\- after her youngest child had 
mis.sed his first nine months of .school altogether. 

,\Irs W livetl in a \er\- nicely motlernizetl older lerracetl house. She hatl very 
strong feelings about the school she wantetl for her son, aiul was using all 
possible means she could think of in ortler to ensure he obtainetl a place, .she 
her.self had not hatl much of an education. 

Oh. lo\e. I was expelletll I'm afraiti .so. 'I'liere isn't no cane no more, 
but I did have the cane (|uite often. son sl got eiitireh different 
upltringing to me anywa\. I w as from a one-parent family. m\' mum 
worketl and 1 really (.litln t rf.ilize I needetl an etlucation. \o one ever 

HA 
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encouraged me. My mum ne\er realized I needed an education. I'm 
■j1 now, and when I was yoimger no one ever made tiie children do 
home^vork, not in my environment an'^-way. I hope that Imy son] goe.s 
to school to learn. 

.Mrs P li\ cd in a 19.^0s terraced house, at some distance from her son's primary- 
school. Her son had always attended X primar\- school because it was close 
to the shop his mother owned. W hen he first started there, the one child he 
knew beforehand was the child of a customer in the shop. Now in ill-health, 
she was hoping to mo\e all her children to more local schools. 

.\Ir H lived in a modern niid-terraccd house that could have been a private or 
council development. A lixely man with strong views, he lived in the house 
w ith his .son. while his wife lixed elsewhere with his oilier two sons. He was 
unhappy about the options available to his son. which he felt were \er\' 
limited: 'I am really so depressed at what is available'. One new school he 
regarded as a lot of hype', and objected to what he described as the requirement 
to spend .i200 on the uniform. He felt there hatl been considerable commim- 
ication problems with the .school attended by his older .son. which he described 
at some length. He had applied to private education for his middle son. e\en 
though he disagreed with it on principle, but then there is no real choice'. 

.Vs a rule, on one side of the coin, we leach the children of the 
wealthy to expect the best out of life. Children of the working class 
are actually imbued with a sense of failure, built-in failure, their 
limitations . . . .\!y idea is that education is a brilliant experience, it 
really is. and whether you want to iniellectualize about it or whether 
you want it at a practical le\el, use it. it will give you the tools and 
answer so much about life. If you don't get it you are .stumbling about 
in the dark. 

.\lr .S lived in a modern end-terraced house that might ha\e been council or 
private. .-\ Ghanaian, separated from his Knglish wife, he had particularly strong 
\ icws on racial issues in educat'-.)n. He had considered private education for 
his son, even though politically opposed to it. Howexer, he had rejected it 
becau.se of racial issues — he was concerned that his son would be in a small 
minority in such a school, and that the composition of the particular school 
c oncerned did not retlect the racial mix of its neighbourhood. He also felt that 
private schools do not deal with racial issues seriously. 

.Mr and .Mrs W were clearly a middle-class couple. They had both been privately 
etlucaled. and now worked in education and in .social ser\ ices. .MrW regretted 
that their income was not sufficient to proxide private education for their son. 
Nevertheless, there had been aspects of their own schooling that they had 
both liked and disliked. ThcN' were now torn between choosing the more 
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iniililioiKil slvlo ol tlio ik'w gnint-niainiainoil m.1io()1 a\ailalil(.'. aiul llii' 
amiospliciv of ilie local LliA M.ii()()l with il> ahsfiuv of uniform. TIk-v thoutjlii 
this school niighl >uil iheir son s poisonalily hoiUT, since it placed ciii|">hasis on 
the arts and niiisic. antl seenietl not to ha\e too niacho' a cultLife. 

Mrs K w as interv iew eti at her |-)lace of work, a national organization (.oncernei.i 
wall the well-being of chiklren. She had also lieen iiuoUed in parents' 
organizations in her local borough, and was thus \ers' well informed. Never- 
theless. sIk- founil she relied U|">on rei">utation. rather more than on exani 
results. 

1-Aani results lend to be presented in a fairly ini-onijirehensible way 
because of the schools, w ith weighting factors and percentages ;iih1 so 
on . . . (school Xj tends to present their results in terms of diagrams 
anil ]">ercentages so \oufe son of sHglnly not sure what's going on 
. . . .\t one point we got all the exam results from the local eilucation 
department and 1 jiassfd them on to another |->arent who put them all 
on his com|">uter and he said it wasn't all that hel|-)ful because sonic 
schools were better at one subject than another, so it's not easy to 
make a straightforward comparison. 

W e can see from these accounts or indi\ iilual stories that |">arenis ap|">roach the 
<]Uestion of ihoice of school in \ei"\' different ways de|">ending U|">on their own 
biograpihies and e\|">erienies of' sihool. 'I'hey also use their ov.n iiarticular 
politiial \alues in \aried ways, usually as mediated by iiarticular e\|->eriences. 
as can be seen, for e\am|">le. from .Mr S in contrast w ith .Mr anil .\]rs W. 

Conclusions 

In this chapter we ha\e exploreil the w iiler contexts in which jiarents were 
making their decisions about secondarN' sihools tor their chililren. W e ha\e 
looked at whether or not the parents' own educational experiences might ha\e 
pla\ed a part in the ways m which the\- coiisiilered schools t'cir their ihildren. 
Inileed. we ha\e shown that a range of issues im|->ingeil upon the |->arents from 
their own eiluiational histories, but. most espeiially, negative factors influenied 
how the parents looked at seconilar\' schools, factors such as relationshi|-)s w ith 
teachers and discipline were the mo.>t I'retiuently cited topics, with |Xirticularl\- 
strong feelings ex|">ress(.-il agaii st loiporal punishment. Single-sex versus co- 
education was also a point of cimiiarison lor |Xirents. although how it alleited 
liaii-nls' \ iews de|->endeil upon M'ry particular experienies. 

W e haw also exploreil |iarents' l urri'iii \iews of tyjies ol s(. hool. draw ing 
on their own memories, and extrajiolating their hopes and expectations for 
their own ihildren. W'e ha\e found that the parents' attitudes to tyjies ol 
eilui atit)ii, suih as religious, single-sex or mixed schools, ,_ire not susceplibli- 
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to ca>y sLimiiKin.' aiitl arc not ilic" most inipoitant factors tliat concern |:)arent.s 
alioLit secondary scliools, Howcxcr, more parents would opt for mixed 
secondary scliools for their sons than their daughters Init more For single-sex 
secontlan- schools for their daughters than for their sons, influenced possibly 
h\' a lot oi' the current metlia attention about such matters, although in inner 
London almost all llie researcii has siiown such preferences (VC'est and N'arlaam. 
1991; West, 1994). 

I^arents do. lK)V\-e\er. ha\x" \eiy strong expeetation.s and liopcs for their 
children'.s etliicational careers. .Mmost all of the parent.s intcr\-iev\'ed hoped 
that their children would remain in school after the age of 1(). and. moreover, 
that they would go on to college or university. These h()i")es were somewhat 
tempered by reality, in that a smaller proportion, but nevertheless still the 
majority, thought that their children iroiikl shiy on or go to college, hi other 
words [larents had strong and positive evaluation.s of education as a 'good 
thing'. 

Finally we explored a range of \ iews about |")olicies on schools and 
education in order to locate parents" specific choices' in a broader context. 
Howex er. parents on the whole did not lia\ e strong \-iews about state x'ersus 
priv ate education and .schools, nor about wider politics in education. It appears 
that their views on secondan' school choice are largely related to their ow n 
l")artiCLilar situations and here most parents felt that they had a reasonalile set 
of options about seeondan- schools and. although tlie\' might ha\ e liked more, 
they were either realistic or fatalistic about their chances of hax'ing 'more 
choice' and feeling fully 'in control' of their children's education. 

We also put together a picture of the wa\ s in which different families 
ajiproached the processes of thinking about and coming to some view of 
particular schools by presenting a series of vignettes or rather ititlix idual stories 
about the dixerse processes in which parents engaged. 

W'e tuni now to look at the children's own \ iews of their involvement in 
the processes of choosing a secondary' school before drawing together the 
many threads about the processes of the decisions on secondaf\' schools. 



1 In live cases both parents were directly iinolved in the iiiieiA iew ;iny\\M\-: in other 
cases, eiiher the oilier parent had been educated in a ciiCfereiit countn'. or there was 
no contact with the other (lareiit. 
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Chapter 8 



The Pupils' Stories of Choice 



Introduction 



In tliis cliaptfi- wv consider iIk- tliildrcns point of view, dr;i\vinj^ on the 
cliildaMi s ivspon.ses to tlic (lucslionnaircs tliat tlit-y filk-d in at school. All oF 
the l.S t children who filled in the ciuestionnaire were the original tarj^et children 
hut. given the response rate of our parent sample, almost half of the children's 
parents had not been included in the previous study analysis. This pupil study, 
therefore, consists of both the parent .sample's children and their cla.s.smate.s 
who were also asked to fill in a (|uestionnaire. We have an extremely high 
respon.se rate to this section of the sample. However, we asked a far more 
limited number of questions here than in the main sample in tr> ing to draw 
out the pupils' views of the salient features of the proce.ss and the .schools. We 
were particularly iiitere.sted in the .schools that the children liked. and their 
reasons for this. Of the 13 t pupils who completed the ciue.stionnaire, seventy- 
si.\ (or S-- per cent) were girls and fifty-eight (or -4.3 per cent) were hoy.s. 



Pupils' Preferred School 

We asked the children which secondaiA' school she or he would most like to 
attend. Table 8.1 shows the types of .schools that they named. 

One-fifth of the pupils reported that they wanted to go to an LEA mixed 
.school and slightly more wanted to go to an I.KA girls' .school. A boys' .school 
was named b>- ju.st over one in ten pupils. Under a fifth named a .school in 
another I.HA. A grant-maintained .school was named by 1-4 per cent and the city 
technology college in Wandsworth by 11 percent. 

The va.st majority («1 per cent) of the children stated that they and their 
mother named the .same .school as their preferred .school. .Similarly, the majority 
(62 per cent) of the children mentioned that they and their father named the 
same .school, although the proportion is .somewhat smaller than in the ca.se of 
children reporting that they and their mother named the same .school. We can 
see here the key role played by the mother in conjunction with the child in 
the choice process. 
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Mother s hitiiition? Choosing Secomlaiy Schools 
Table 8. 1: Secondary schools preferred by pupils 



, . , Percentage of pupils 

Type of school ^f^ _ ,33). 



20 

LEA mixed (C/V) . ,2 

LEA girls (C/V) 1 , 
LEA boys (C/V) 
Out of LEA (C/V) 

Grant-maintained -^-^ 

City technology college y 

Private 



Note: ' N is less than 134 as all pupils did not answer every question percentages do not 
add up to 100 because of rounding. 

Table 8.2: factors that pupils think are important in secondary schools 



Percentage of pupils 



Factor = 134) 



, 94 

Good education gg 

Good art facilities gy 

Friendly teachers g^ 

Good science facilities g^ 
Good computing facilities 

Good sports facilities g2 

No bullying 7g 

Easy to get to yy 

Nice buildings -75 

Good canteen/lunches y^ 

Friends going there ^2 

Good exam results g2 

Good clubs g2 

Good music facilities g2 

Nice facilities 53 

Near to home 34 

No uniform 



This pnKCss of dfcitiing 0.1 tlx- prctt-.Teti school uithin the h.ni.ly was 
taken seriously and the majority of children had talked with their parents 
about it. An,u.id cme-fifth of the lu.pils (19 per cent) indicated that they had 
talked abcHit secondars' .sehcx.ls with their parents (or adults they lived with) 
•a ureit deal' Nearlv half (■<() ix-r cent) had talked about seconda.y sch(x,ls 
•mlite a lof. Over a c,uaiier (29 per cent) had n<M talked very much about 
secondarN- schcK^ls and 4 per cent had not talked about seconda^' schools at 
all with t'heir parents (2 per cent of pupils did not answer the (|uest.on). 

We also asked pupils what .sorts of things would make them want to go 
,0 a particular secondary scIkk^I. A lis, of c,uesti(ms was provided to which 
pupils u ere asked to respond u ith -N es', if they felt it would make them want 
,0 «o -no- if thev did tiot feel it would make them want to go or 'don t know 
if ,hev did n<„ know. Table «.2 gives tiie percentage of pupils wh<, telt that 
specific factors w(,uld make them u ant to go to a particular secondars- school. 
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Nt-arly all of tin- i-hildrcn (9 t pt-r ccni) fell that a 'good education" would 
make them want to go to a particular sccontlaiy school. Nearly nine out often 
mentioned 'good art facilities' (88 \w cent) and 'friendly teachers' (87 per 
cent ) as important factors. Ox er eight out of ten pujiils mentioned good science 
facilities', good comi^uling facilities", good sports facilities' (84 ()er cent each) 
and "no bullying" (82 per cent). In other words, the vast majority mentioned 
positix-e and mainly educational factors as reasons for liking a school. Thirteen 
per cent of pupils mentioned other things that xxould make them xx anl to go 
lo a particular secondar\- school — for example, good language facilities 
(mentioned by three pupils), good fun" (mentioned by ixxo pupils) and a 
sil.'ling already there (txx-o i^ui^ils). 

Some interesting differences emerged here betxxeen boys anil girls xx ith 
significantly more boys than girls slating that good computing facilities (9S 
x-er.sus 7:' per cent), good sports facilities (9.^ xersus per cent), and nice 
buildings (88 xersus ""O per cent) xx'ould make them xxant lo go lo a iiarticular 
secondan- school. On the other hand, significantly more girls than boys indicated 
that good music facilities C6 xer.sus tfi jx-r cent) and friendly teachers (93 
xersus "^9 jier cent) xxould make them xxanl to go to a particular .secondar\- 
school. 

There xxere also .some interesting differences betxxeen the txxo boroughs, 
xx iih significantly more pupils in Camden than Wandsxxorth feeling that good 
music facilities C^S xersus SS per cent), no uniform (S9 x ersus 20 per cent) and 
no bullying (98 x ersus 7-t per cent ) xvould make them xx anl to go to a particular 
secondar>- school. Hoxxexer. more pupils in Wandsxxorth than Camden fell 
that a nice unifonn xxould make them xxanl to go to a particular .secondaiy 
.school (7() xersus 29 per cent). 'I'his niighl link xxiih the different types of school 
axailaiile or the different rules and regulations, at least in relation to school 
uniform at .secondaiA' schools, in W'aixLsxxorth and C^amtien. 

More pupils xx'ho.se cjarents had not been inten iexxetl than those xx-ho.se 
parents had been inten iexx ed felt that friends going to the school xxouki make 
them xxant to go to a particular .secondan- school (8S xersus 63 per cent). 
Hoxxex er, the most frecjuently endorsed factors that xxould niake pupils xxant 
to go to a particular secondaiy school xx ere a good education, good art facilities 
and friendly teachers. Oootl science facilities, good computing facilities, good 
sport-; facilities and no bullying xxere all mentioned by oxer eight out often 
ouni'.s. Siniilar findings xxere al.so obtained by West ct al. (1991) in an outer 
London LEA. 

Schools That the Pupils Would Not Like 

VC'e also asked tiie children xxhether there xxere any .secondar\- schools they 
xxould not like to attend, 'ihe xasi niaiority (~9 per cent) said that there xxere 
.schools that they tlitl not xxant to go to. We gax e jxipils the option of namiiig 
up to txxo schools. About half (t2 per cent) named one school that they diil 
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Table 8.3: Reasons why pupils did not like particular schools 




Rsason 


Percentage of responses 




IN = 222)* 


Bullying 


18 


ThreatGning atmosphere 


12 


People there/Unfriendly children 


12 


Too far away 




Buildings/environment/facilities 


g 


Mixed 


6 


Bad reputation 


5 


Single-sex 


5 


Others'* 


24 



Note. ' This refers to the total number of responses made. 

'* Other reasons each comprising less than 5 per cent of responses (e.g. uniform, no 
friends there). 



not \v;int lo ntifiid ;iiui over a (|iianer (27 per cent) named two sdiools tliat 
they tiitl not 

VCV al.so a.sl<ftl what tlie pupils tlitl nt)i like about the .schools that they 
said the\- tlid not want to attentl. 'I'heir resjionses were tatL'j;oii/.etl ;intl '{'able 
S..-^ gives the percentage of responses in these categories. Aroiintl a fifth ot the 
resi")onses referred lo bullying \\ ith a threatening atmosphere ( 12 jier cent ) and 
the people there or unfrientlly chiltlren (12 per cent) also being mentioned 
relatively freciuently. The children's comments included: 

The chiltlren were not ver\- frientlly, and I tlitln t like the atinosiihere. 

1 tlon't like the facilities, 1 think there is bullying there and their music 
is awful. 

it's just dirty and I'm afraiti of being bullied. 
1 think it s too rougii (too many bullie's). 

W hen pujiils' rea.sons for not wanting to go to panicular schools were 
exaininetl further, it becomes apparer,t that these are not always based on 
what they have .seen. Rather, a particular school's unpopularity is frequently 
based on what the pupils have heartl about a school. Howe-ver, this is not 
always the case, in fact, we were able to tliscern three main categories of 
reasons for pujiils not wanting to go to a particular school. 'I'hese were related 
to first, (lin'cl I'x/K'rioiici'. usually through visits to the .school, second, to a 
schdols iv/>iil(ili(iii antl third, to the ly/ic of school. Comments from the pupils 
intlicating that they did not like what they saw on visits included: 

The atmosphere is very unfriendly antl the chiltlren are unwelcoming. 
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The childaMi ilu-iv woa' not vciy friendly and 1 tlidn't like ilu- ainios- 
pheic. 

Tlio view thai ilicsc schools had an unpleasant aimospheic is parliculaiiy 
iniLMVsting given that a pleasant atmosphere' is one of the most important 
factors for parents when choosing a school for their child. It is one of the three 
Ps that we ha\e identified. There is a suggestion from the comments made by 
children about the .schools that they did not like that the same factors would 
emerge for children in terms of the schools they do like. This i.ssue is one that 
merits further inxestigalioii. 

Second, in relation to the 'reputation' of a particular school, the pupils' 
comments clearly indicate that they loo have a grapevine', and glean their 
information about .secondaa' schools from a variety of .sources. A selection ot 
the comments that they made are as follows: 

In (School XI 1 heard jx'ople smoke and take drugs. 

There's low education there, IVople .say it's rough at (School ^'1. 

because it hasn't got a gootl etlucation antl there is bullying aixl 
because I'x-e heard iieojile .sell drugs there. 

i wouldn't fit in with the crowd, I ha\e heard some bad things about 
its background which I won't mention. 

1 think there is bullying and their music is awful. 

.Mihough most of the comments were concerned with bullying (IS |ier 
cent ), the unjilea.sani aimos|-)heie ( 12 per cent ) and the ■jieoiile there unfriendly 
children' ( 12 per cent), some jxipils made reference to the type of .school or 
its lack o! imiforni; 

It hasn't got any girls and I would like to meet .some new friends. 
(Hoy) 

It is ju.si a girls' .school. (Ciirl) 

because they are both all girls' .schools and 1 don't think 1 would fit 
in there, (did) 

Type of School Preferred: Single-Sex or Mixed? 

.Mthough we asked the pupils which named school ihey woukl like to attend, 
we also asked them a more general c|ue.stion about the Dpe n\' .school ihey 
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Table 8.4a- Reasons pupils preferred a mixed school 



Reason 


Percentage of pupils 




(N = 59) 


Friends of both sexes 


27 


Children should mix 


27 


Better environment 


12 


Always been in a mixed school 


10 


Table 8.4b. Reasons pupils preferred an all girls' school 


Reason 


Percentage of pupils 




(N = 29) 


Do not like boys 


31 


Boys tease and/or bully 


28 


Enpy It without boys 


17 


Friends there 


17 


Work better 


U 


Parents wanted girls' school 


IQ 


More friends at girls' school 


10 



umiltl liki.' lo ;illi.'n<.l. W'c uskfil iliciii wIu'iIkt llicy woliIiI prcCi-'r to go to ;i 
mixftl scliool. all lioys' siiiool or ;m all girls' school. Wliilc tiL'arly liall'l i i 
pvv ccnl ) ol' puj'jils ri.'iiorlc<.l ilial llioy would I'jivl'cr lo go lo a mixctl school 
ami a lilllc over one' in fivi.' (2i per cent) thai ihcy wcuild j'jri.'fcr lo go lo an 
all girls' school, only S |-)(.'r ccni indicatcil thai they wcuild prcler an ail hoys' 
school. In olhcr words, given liial we had sc\enly-siN girls replying, lorly 
per ceiil or two in five ol' ihe girls staled thai they would like lo go to a single- 
se.\ girls' school. 'I'lic resiionses to this <|Liesiioii do noi concur with those to 
tile earlier <|iie.siion. as this cine.slion is more ahslract and not related lo a 
sjiecific named sciiool, lo which they ha\e already commillecl liiem.seKes 
p.sychologically. It is, nevertheless, veiA' intere.sting lo note this preference for 
siiigle-.se.x girls' schooling. 

( )\ er a c|uartcr of impils ( 29 per cent ) 'did not miiid' which tyi')e of .school 
liiey went to They offered the following kinds of cornmenls; 

I don't mind w hether it's girls or mixed, it's the education liial couiHs. 
(C'.irl) 

I don't mind heeause I ju.sl want good GCS\'. results or .\ le\el results. 
(Hoy) 

1 dori't mincl, heeau.se I will grow up the same' which e\er 1 go lo. (tiirl) 

"fables <S. Ki and S. ih gi\e the rea.soiis |iu|')ils gave for ineferring |iarticular 
tyjK's of .schools, W'e have giveri tho.se resj'joiises mentioned by 10 pur cent or 
more of the i')upils. 
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Over :i ciuaiiLT of llio pupils wlio siiid lluit lliey would pivfer a mixed 
school said that ihcy had friends of both sexes or that children of both 
sexes should mix (2~ per cent each). Comments relating to these two notions 
included: 

1 ihink that boys and gids should get to know each other. 

I've been in a mixed .school all my life and I don't want to change. 

Ik'cau.se you can get mixed up with other hoys and girls. (Gid) 

I think that a .school should he mixed with the opposite .sex. (Boy) 

Ik'cau.se I don't think it's right to keep hoys and girls .separate. (Gid) 

Heeau.se 1 think that boys and girls should gel to know each other. 
(Hoy) 

Clommenis were also made which related lo the fact that they had always 
been in a mixed school': 

I'm u.sed to gids in the .school. (Hoy) 

Hecau.se I've been in a mixed .school for a long time and I'm u.sed to 
it. (Gid) 

Hecau.se I've been lo a mixed .school all my life and I don't want lo 
change. (Hoy) 

Pupils ;il.so offered conimenls relaled lo belter enviro.iment', such as follows: 

I'd rather go to a mixed .school becau.se I'd fit in and not feel left out. 
(Gid) 

Hecau.se 1 think it's good for gids and ho\s to work together, (Hoy) 

Neady a third of the gids reported wanting to go to a single-.sex .school 
becau.se they did not like boys and over a (]uarter said that hoys tea.sed and ' 
or bullied others. Gommenls included; 

i do not like boys and you get picked on. 

I would like to go to an all gid.s' .school becau.se I don't get on with 
boys. 
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Ht'causf hoys like to lf;i.st' \()u mikI hully yoii. 

lk'(. ;iu.sc hoy.s ;il\v;iy.s Inilly lUf ;ind I gel .sliy in tVoiii of \wvs. 

They ;ilso iii;i(.lc (.oniiiKMils w hich ivhilcd to ciijoyin.u school w ithout hoys': 

lk'c;iusc soiiictiiiics it'.s fiijoy;ihk' without hoysl 

'I'liciv were ;iNo coninicnts th;it ivhitctl to the f-ict th;it they 'wovk hetler' 
without lioy.s: 

lk'c;iuse I get fed up of lioy.s ;ind I e;iii't com eiitnite ;is w ell w ith hovs. 

i'in;illy. the\- iii;ide (.•oninients that related to the fact that iheir parents w anted 
an all giils' .school: 

Heeause niy iiuini say.s you work better with no bo\s. 

ik'iause I ha\e two hrother.s and I want to get away ironi them. Al.so 
iny niuni thinks 1 11 do better there. 

Ol the seven hoy.s who indicated that they would prefer a single-.sex .school, 
only three were able to say why (better sporl.s, work better, more friends 
there) and one offered ihi.s comment: 

Ik'cause then boys can get on with their wovk. 

Vupih were afso asked whether they would like to go to a religious-or 
church school, len per cent said that the.v would, while the majoritv (S~ per 
cent) said that they would not like to go to a religious school. .About a third 
(.•1 1 |X'r c ent ) of the pupils said that they clid not mind' whether the .school wa.s 
religious oi- not. 

The main reason given by |Hi|iils for w anting to go to a leligious school 
was that they attended church. They afso offered the following comments 
about liking religious schools: 

'fo learn more about Clod. 

Ik'cause 1 would like to find out moie about religion. 

I he main reasons given by I'jupils for imt wanting a religious school were 
that they were not religious (mentioned h\- 3.'^ per cent of those who said thai 
lhe\ would prefer a non-religious school), thai there was loo nuic-li religion 
( 1 t per cent), and that they did not believe in (iod (S per cent). I he following 
coi aiienis vveiv made about w hy the pupils would not choose a religious 
school: 

/-'/ 
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Table 8 5. Percentage ol pupils reporting various links 



Links 



Percentage of pupils 
(N = 134) 



Other pupils from primary school want to go 

Friends want to go there 

Friends go there now 

Sibling there now 

Other relatives go there 

Other relatives used to go there 

Know someone who works there 

Linked to church 

Sibling used to go there 



84 
83 
68 
23 
18 
18 
14 
10 
10 



Hcauiso religion slioLilti l>o oLit of sclioul mikI not in ii. 

Ik't aLisf 1 ii.ix c no religion \\ luHsofx er. 

Ik'fULisc ol' n-.y religion which is Jchoxah's Witness. 

Hcauise some lieople IVoni other sehools might cliss voli. 

HetMLise they tlo ;i lol of things th;it I tlon't neeti for my etlLieMtion. 

I (.lon t want to pray e\eiy (.lay to soniebotly I tlon't heliexe in! 

HecaLise yoLi only learn one religion. 

HecaLise I have not heen bapti/etl. 

I'inalh-. comments were olTered which expressctl the \ iew th.ai liie pLipils were 
in(.liHcrent to .secLilar or religioLis etlLication; 

HecaLise my nuini and tlacl salt! they wanted me to make my mintl Lip 
for myself. 

I don't mintl as long as 1 get a gootl edLication. 

Links with Secondary Schools 

I'Lipils were asked ahoLit the links they liatl with the seeondan- school ihey 
woLikl most like to attend. Table S.S gives the percentage of pLijiiN reporting 
xarioLis links, l-rientls of \arioLis kinds — either at the cun-cnt primaiy school 
or okler friends — are the main soLiree of links with secondary .schools. 'I'hc 
social aspect and familiarity of at least some of the pLipils at the large and 
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Table 8 6 Number of brochures read 



Number of brochures Percentage of pupils* 

(N = 1311 

None 32 

One 24 

Two 1 6 

Three 17 

Four or more 1 1 

Note ' N IS less than 134 as all pupils did not answer every question. 
Table 8 7 Number of secondary schools visited 

Number of schools Percentage of pupils* 

(N = 134) 

None 19 
One 32 
Two 30 
Three 16 
Four or more 4 

Note ' Percentage adds up to more than 100 because of rounding. 



inolxilily i.inr.miili;ir .M'toiulan' .sc liool lo whic li iIk'v woiv (.kio to irim.sl'or i.s. 
not siiiprisini^ly. of c ri.K i;il impoil;UK(.' lo llio (.'liilclivn ihcmsolxos. 'l lii.s tics uji 
Willi (.■oiiiiiR'iils iiuido by i-);nvnl.s iihoiil wliy tlR-ir (.-liilclaMi \\;ini lo go lo 
liiinit'iiliir .sffoiulMiy scliool.s. 

I'lijiiLs woiv ;isko(.l w Ik'IIkt llioy IukI lookfcl al any liooklol.s ahoiil 
socon(.lai'\' .scliools; o\or iwo-iliials (dcS ]x'r fcni) a-iiorlccl lliai llioy liad. iahlo 
S.() giws iIk' miinliof of liroc lunx's ilial llioy ropoil<.'(.l lia\ ing rcatl. Aroiiiul a 
iliial ol' llio imiiiK a'ponotl iliat ilioy had not a'atl an\- hrocluiiv.s; i\vo-fifili.s 
had a'atl oiu' or Iwo haicluia's. arul oxer a ciiiailfr had a'acl lliav or inoro. 

( )\er oighl oiil of ton imiiifs (cSi |-)or ooni ) had \ i.silod |ia)spooti\o .socoiidai'\' 
.sc hools to ir\- and find out w hollior it w as a school llio\- might liko lo allond. 
Noarly ono-fiflli of llio iiiijiils hail not \ isitod any sooondar\- schools. About 
ono-lhird had \isiiod ono (.ii jior loni ) or Iwo schools (.iO jior cent). Ono-fiflh 
oi the pupils had \isiiod throe or more schools. 



Conclusions 

In this iliaplor wi' ha\o looki'd at what the imiuls lonsidorocl lo bo the key 
issues in lolaiion to llioir thinking about ami ■choosing' a school. This chapter 
is based iiiion a bigger response rale among the ihildren than was obtained 
w ith the |iarenls of the target children in the main samiile. 'riiere are. therefore, 
almost twice as many children who res|ioniled than parents. Howe\er, the 
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c|Li<.'.slion.s asketl here were an.sweivtl in wriilcn form rallicr tlian orally and 
may in both senses coniribLile to some of the differences thai we have foLintl. 

As we have already noted above, around one oflh of the pupils in the 
study wanted to go to an \.V..\ mixed school and the same proiiortion to an 
l.HA all girls' school. Slightly more pLipils than parents preferred a grant- 
maintainetl school or CYC. [n the vast ma)ority of cases (o\-er eight out of ten 
cases), the child and mother named the same school as their preferred school. 
This means that one in five children did not agree with their mother and 
(ireferred a different school to the one named. In just under t\^•f)-thirds of 
ca.ses. the child and father named the same school. In other words, even more 
children di.sagreed with their father and named a different school. The majority 
of jnipils had talked to their jiarents 'a great deal', or 'quite a lof. about which 
secondary' school to choose. 

Over two-fifths of the imiiils reported that they would prefer to go to a 
mixed school, but two fifths of the ^irls indicated that they would like to go 
to a single-sex girls' sehool. \'eiy few boys reported that they would want to 
go to an all boys' sehool. A v ariety of reasoris were oltered lor these varioLis 
choices. lii tiie case of girls it largeK' related to educational and social factors. 

The mairi links with se-coritlary schools were that other iiuiiils from their 
lirimaiA' school waiited to go there and that frierids waiited to go there. .Miout 
one-third of the pLiiiils had not read any brochures, with about two-fifths 
having read one or two. F.ight out of teri [luiiils had visitetl [irosix'ctive sec- 
ondaiA' sehools. 

Some interestiiig differences between differeiit groujis of pLipils eiiierged. 
with boys fe-eling that gooti coniputirig aritl siioiis facilities were imiiortant 
c insideratioits aiitl niore girls thaii boys thiiikiiig that gootl nuisic facilities and 
frieridK' teachers were importaiit coiisideratioiis in their choice of a secoridary 
school. Several (.lifferences between jiLipils iii the two boroLighs eiiiergetl. w ith 
more in Wandsworth feeling that a nice Liiiiform was inijiortant and more in 
t^anuleri feeling that iio uiiiform was iniiiortarit. These (.lifferences are likeK' to 
be the fesLilt of the presence, or absence, of a school uriiforiii at the child's 
lireferred school. 'Ihere were also differences betweeii the iiLijiils with respect 
to their v iews about luillyiiig. 

It is also interestiiig to iiote that more [iLiiiils whose parents hatl ;/o/ beeri 
iiiterviewed felt that it was im|-)ortant that friends should be going to their 
[^referred secontlaiA' sehool. 'ihis is particLilarly iiotewortlvi'. as those parents 
who were not iiiterxiewed are less likely lhari those who were interviewed to 
be active choosers. It seems that iiLipiK with 'iioii-active' parents may be more 
likely to go to jiarticular sehools if their friends are also goiiig. Indeed, in the 
liarerits' stLidy w e loLind that more of those who were iiot vokiiiteers merit ioiietl. 
as an important factor iii their choice of a secondary school, their child waiiting 
to go to the sehool concerned. W e can thus specLilate that late responders are 
more like iion-resiiorideiits thari are early respoiitleiits. 

Overall, (uir firidings from the pupil c|Liestioiiiiai.e stLidy confirm our 
findiiigs from the parents' stLuly. naniely that there are some key (.lillererices 
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in the reasons for the choice of school. In particular, girls and their parents (or 
rather mothers), as opposed to boys, and their parents tend to fa\'oi.ir single- 
sex schools, whereas lioys and their parents tend to prefer mixed schools. We 
have al.so found that the processes and procedures for decision-making take 
the same form, namely that mothers are almo.st invariably involved. The chil- 
dren's preferences tend to concur with their mothers" rather than their fathers" 
preferences. 
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Conclusions: Choice, Control 
and Compromise? 



Introduction 

In tliis i'<)iKiLi(.!ing cliacMc-r wc ln'ing togfilicr oLir varicui.s fi..t.liii,u,s in icnii.s ot 
lioili (iLialitali\c aixl ciLianiilaiivc a-siili.s, i.s^Lics nii,sci.l and stories presented to 
sliow liow eoiiiplex a soeial process is entailetl in ciioosing a seeoneiary st iiooi. 
We aim to set oLir ateoLints against other researeii findings and aeVoLints ol 
wiial we iiaw allied tiie viioiee iiroeess' and locate them in the broader eon- 
texts to which we haw referred in pre\'ioLis chapters. 

In the earlier chapters we have diseiissed the context in which oLir stLidy 
of parental and piipil ■choice' of seconclar\- school w as carried (uit. namely that 
it w as conducted in the early I'WOs immediately after the imiiiementation of 
the iy<SK l-Akication Ueform Act in llnglanci and W ales. The go\ernment's avowed 
intention with this act was to im|irove educational standards hy providing 
more c/uj/cc and f//rc'/N//)- of schools. althoLigh this piece of legislation did not 
go a.s far as sub.seciLient legislation. slicIi as the 199.^ l-xkication .hools) .\et. 
has done in creating a diversity of contexts for the choice ot eckieation. 

We were, however, interested in exploiing how parents and children lelt 
ahoLit these issLies and the \ari(His processes that were entailed in thinking 
about preferences for. and placement in. certain seeonclar\' schools. We now 
hope that we may be able to shed .some light on how parents will now feel 
aboLit the processes of making a choice in the even more market-oriented 
conti'M of the 199ns in Britain. 

We (Hirsehes chose a very iiarticLilar groLii") of families to siLidy, namely 
from two inner London boroLighs. al.so in the aftermalii of the changes wrought 
bv the 19.SS Ikkication Reform Act and in the broader context of changing 
faiiiilv circum.Mances. We have jirovided details of the characteristics of the 
families of the c hildren in tiie .samjile and jircsented the complex stories and 
findings from the two different stLidies. One was an interv iew stLidy of those 
parents of the target children w ho them.selves cho.se to be intervievveil and the 
second was a (iLiestioniiaire study of all the original target children. 

We are indeed eon.seioLis tiiat oLir sample is not representative of tiie 
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sot io-cCDnomic cliaracicristics of the- families in llic two London borougiis 
from w iiicii tliey were drawn. Ne\-ertheiess, we know tliat our sample is not 
dissimilar in fundamental xoc'/V;/ characteristics to families in London and other 
metropolitan or inner city areas and that it gi\-es us some clues as to the kinds 
of socio-economic and familial changes taking place in late twentieth-century- 
Britain. While we clearly cannot easily generalize (mm this .study, we can 
provide some suggestions about the complex nature of the .social processes 
inx'oK'ed in family decision-making, especially about education and school 
choice, indeed, the fact that certain types of families cho.se to be involved tells 
us .something about a ta.ste for education, as does the obverse that others 
cho.se not to be involved in the interx iews. This is in it.self indicative ot .some 
of the complexities of the processes of making choices about education. 

hi this concluding chapter, our main findings and suggestions about these 
comi^lex processes are drawn from each of the chapters and di.scus.sed in the 
context of past research. I lowexer. we are also aware that our stud\- was 
conducted in ways that make it difficult to compare with jirevious research, 
since we were interested in highlighting precisely what other researchers had 
tended to ignore, namely the various particiixmts in the decision proce.s.ses 
and the fact that we con.strue it as a multi-layered social process rather than 
an event at one point in time. However, in this latter ca.se, we borrow trom 
Coldron and Houlton's (1<WI) imaginative way of approaching the (lue^^lion 
and considering how the proce.s.ses may occur. In addition, we therefore di.scu.ss 
a number of other issues; in particular, whether it is rea.sonable to a.ssume that 
all parents are indeed exercising 'choice' and feel themseKes in a position to 
.see this issue of .school choice as being particularly .salient to them. We also 
point to .some methodological issues relating to our two studies that problemati/.e 
the notions of 'choice' as a process and 'families' as decision-making units and 
w e therefore make suggestions for future api')roaches to this kind ot research. 

Mother Chooses? 

In summar\-. we ha\e found that the processes and the procedures for parents 
making a choice of secondar\- .school are indeed complex and complicated. 
Howex er. we can summarize our key findings by .saying, first that niolhers mv 
almost inxariably inxoKed in those processes and [-jrocedures whatexer the 
kind of family and child. .'Xncl given the complexity of the processes and stories 
that we ha\e presented, the mothers' involvement is more than ba.sed on their 
intuition. On the other hand, fathers are nol invariably involved and, when 
they are, it is largely to do with the .social and cultural characteristics ot tamilies. 
but not neces.sarily to do with the family .siincture that is the fact of being a 
lone i^jarent famiU'. 

We are not aware of any pa.st research that has looked at the processes 
of either educational decision-making or school choice in tcniis of the gendered 
nature of parenthood. Neither has there been any research in Britain at lea.st. 
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as far as \\ c arc aware, on the ways in wliicli family structures and new family 
forms may affect educational choices and decisions. We do know that work, 
variously by Dorothy Smith and Alfson Griffith (1990) in Canada and Annette 
Lareau ( 19«9) and Joyce Epstein ( 19«9) in the L'nited States, shows how difficult 
it is for mothers from single-parent family settings to he involved in the regular 
and routine actix iiies of schools. But tliis kind of research work is more to do 
with daily involvement in .schooling than the more diffu.se i.ssues to do with the 
processes of choice (see also David. 199.-^ for an extended diseu.ssion). Raywid 
(198^) is one of the few authors to have gi\en consideration to choice in 
education in the USA hut she has confined her studies to the cjuestions of 
choice within schools rather than between .schools and has not given 
consideration to parents' inxoK ement in the processes. Indeed, most American 
.studies do not highlight this as the\- are more concerned with the character- 
istics of those who 'choo.se' for various rea.sons to opt out of public schooling 
and go to choice .schools' (.see. for example. Witte. 199.'^>. 

As we have already intimated, our interviewees were predominantly 
women, mainly the mothers of the target children, hut occasionally their grand- 
mother or the child's si.ster. \X'e had foreseen that this was likely to he the 
situation gi\en the evidence of an oxcrwhelming number of prex ious edu- 
cational studies and tho.se inxolving child-care ciue.stions (Oakley. 1981: Daxid 
el (il. 199.-^). \'et these women lived in a \ariet\- of different family circum- 
stances — as lone mother families, as two-parent households, as stepmothers 
or as the partner to a 'natural' father, etc. in two-fifths of the families inter- 
\-iewed the children who were about to transfer to secondan.- school were not 
living in a traditional 'nuclear family": almost a cjuarter of the children lived 
with their mother alone, as we would have expected given their other family 
characteristics. 

W e have therefore shown how. in about a ((uarter of these lone mother 
families, the fathers were inx'oK ed with the j-jroce.ss of making a choice: and. 
as a corollary-, fathers in the two-parent families were not always as frecjuently 
involved, leax ing the decision to the mother. In other words, we niight surnii.se 
that in .some traditional two-parent families decision-making, including educa- 
tional decisions, remains sex differentiated and largely a maternal responsibility. 
It is al.so the ca.se that many mothers are reluctant to give up or renege on this 
responsibilit\-. On the other hand, mothers in lone parent families might feel 
obliged, where po.ssible, to involve the fathers of their children in this 'decision', 
showing us that it is not taken lightly, but .seen as a serious matter. 

\X'hate\er the family circumstances the mother was invoKed with the 
proccs.ses of decision-making about her child's education, including the process 
of school transfer. However, the mother was rarely the only one involved; she 
might lia\-e done what many of the mothers referred to as 'the leg vx'ork' rather 
than ju.st using her intuition or .she might ha\ e shared the work with the father 
and or the child. In eight out often families both parents (or significant adults) 
were taking part in the decision about which .school their child should attend; 
over thrce-ciuarters of the.se parents were thinking about the .same .schools. 
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However, in nc;irly hull' of I lie families the mother was telt to iiave had tlie 
main responsibility for deeiding wliieh sehool the eliild should attend. One-fitth 
of the inter\ ie\\ees stated that both parents had had the main responsiliiiity 
and in just over 10 per eenl of families both parents and the ehild were felt to 
have had the main responsibility. Indeed, we have shown elearly that the ehild 
was involved witii the processes of decision-making in the majority ot 
e-ircumstances. although it was rare indeed for the ehild to have been given the 
sole and main responsibility. 

This strikes at the heart of some of the eentral concerns amongst families 
about the nature of parental responsibilities generally over children's upiiringing 
and in particular in relation to education. One reason for mothers invariably 
being involved in the processes may be to do with the ways in which they 
accept their maternal responsibilities for child rearing and. indeed, in many 
contexts are reluctant to relinciuish them. They find it difficult to tran.sfer them 
to other fainilv members given their situations. On the other hand, parents 
differ in their views as to when children should be given or accept some 
measure of responsibility for their own lives and education. This is indicated 
b\- the differing ways in wliich children were said to be included in the respon.s- 
ibilitv for making the ■choice' and by the ways in which their views were taken 
into account as rea.sons for the choice, to which we will refer again. 

In fact, as a society, we are not clear about these issues and wa\er over 
the ([ucstion of when children should be entitled to .some per.sonal re.spon.sibility 
and over what issues. Indeed, our study took iilace around the time that the 
Children Act, was being implemented, giving children greater rights than 
hitheno, including that of being a signatory for certain issues in their lives. In 
the case of school transfer, howe\ er, our target children were given neither the 
opportunity nor the righi to fill in or even sign the transfer form in the two 
boroughs in which we were involved. We foimd small but perhaps cautiously 
ini[-)ortant differences between families in terms of the 'rights' they afforded 
sons and daughters. This again chimes with wider social issues about when 
girls, as opposed to boys, .should be given re.sponsibilities in tenns o( their 
growing sexual maturity, contrasting (luestions such as Gillick competence tor 
girls over contraceptive advice and the recent furore over the age ot con.sent 
for heterosexual and homosexual adolescents. Our evidence here is .slight but 
suggesti\c of differences, in .some families, o\er the maturity ot ,sons and 
daughters and therefore their competence to be involved in what might be 
seen as serious issues of decision. In the wider social and political arena, lor 
example, children can be held responsible in courts of law lor extremely 
serious crimes, including murder <for example the , lames Bulger case, where 
two lO-year-olds were con\icted of murder) but cannot be responsible lor 
signing, with their parents, the transfer form at age II for their preferred 
.secondary school. 

We found that there were differences, too, between our families in how 
tliev went about the jjroces.ses of making the decision and how long lliey had 
been considering what kinds of .schools to name. This means that the (jucstion 
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()l"\\h;il (.'clutatioii is about and w liat sfliooling is for was not a siiii|iio one and 
cieiicndeci Lipon a variety of circimista net's and issues — wiiat we iia\ e called 
a nuilti-layered jiroeess. We considered first sonic immediate issues about how 
long families had thoLight aboLit the processes and then we broadened our 
consideration to issLies about their own circumstances and memories, hopes 
and expectations in an attempt to demonstrate the increasing complexity of 
the process. 

Almost half of the parents only started thinking seriously about secondary 
schools v\hfn their child was in the last year of primary schooling Clear 6 or 
fourth \'ear jLiniors); a third started thinking about this issLie when she or he 
was in \\-,\r S. and over a fifth had started thinking about it prior to this. 
Interestingly, and perhaps inex'itably again, it was mothers who began the 
earl\- jiroccsses of consitleration by doing what amounted to the 'leg work' 
and the majority of these women were in two-parent hou.seholds. where they 
might hav e hatl both the time and the inclination to take on this responsibility. 
.Mothers on their own tended to indicate that they vx'cre onl\' able to .start the 
jirocess in the la.st year of primaiA' schoolin,g. 

.\IobiIit\- in the sample of jiarents was high with nearly three-quarters 
hax ing mox ed since their ch.ild was born, l-or a minority of parents the child's 
schooling hatl been a consideration when moxiiig. Other moves ma\- ha\e 
been to do with changes in famil\- circLimstances biit we ditl not jirobe into 
this althoLigh we were interested in how and when consideration was fir.st 
given to the child's eckication. This kintl of mobility is an imjiortant consideration 
for being clear aboiit what kinds (-'"social jTroce.s.ses are inxolwd in mothers' 
considerations of their chiklren s u|-)bringing and .schooling. 

Constraints on Mothers' Choices of School 

We foLind that jiarents (or rather mothers, given that we inten iewetl pretlom- 
inantly women) do, on the whole, feel that this issLie of .secondarv' .school 
choice has a certain salience, although thc\' ma\' see it only as between limitetl 
ojitions. rather than being able to make decisive choices. 'I he choice can be 
seen as being like a choice not between a[")[")les and oranges hu\ between 
kinds of ajiple — a crab-apple versLis an orange j-jippin. In other words, 
jiarents have to make some kind of comiiromise rather than be in full control 
over their chikl's life an<.l futLire. incUiding etkication. 

This kind of finding that ,school choice is seen as salient to some families 
chimes w ith other recent stutlies in both Britain antl other coLintries. Cilenn 
( I9S9) reviewing choice arguments across six nations other than the I 'SA lor 
the I'S government. foLiiui that .some parents <.lo Li.se choice as a way to inllLience 
their own children's etlucational tutLires. w hether or not it helps ( ither children, 
lie argLies that changes in policy <.lo have the effect of making iiarenis feel 
empowered ip. 2201 even if they also have the effect of making greater ineciLiities 
between families. 
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Nc'veilhclcss. [or some of our parents in particular circumstances, tiie 
processes and procedures of tiieir ciiiid's earlier life may liave cnaiiied tiiem 
to exert some control by the time the child reaches the final year (Year (>) of 
slate primary school, f'arenls have been able lo exercise .some influence ox'er 
their child's attitudes and approaches to education throujih the ways in which 
ihey ha\-e reared their children. This means that at age 1 1 the child feels 
herself or himself to be in some measure of agreement with the parents over 
their educational future. 

We found that mo.si parents had been thinking about more than one 
secondary- school for their children. Nearly a quarter of the parents thought 
about just one secondary school for their child, and. in the event, just over hall 
of the parents applied to one school only, while just over a quarter had applied 
to two schools. A fifth of the parents applied to between three and fi\'e schools, 
hi other worils. ihis is another way of saying that parents feel that they are not 
entirely coasiraineil by their situations, despite the fact that they may feel the 
differences on offer are between crab-apples and orange |-)ippins rather than 
more exotic kinds of fruit, such as pineapples or mangoes. 

.Many of the proceilures used by the schools and or LHAs militate against 
|)arenis feeling that they are fully in control of the process of educational 
decision-making, but that they have to make the best of it. or feel faialisticall\- 
resigned lo it. Around half of the parents had a gooil imdersianding of the 
transfer proceiliire. llowex er. nearly half did not and this suggests that schools 
(and LKAs) hail not adapted to iheir relatively changed situations with respect 
to .school choice. On the other hand, it couki be that the families we interx'iewed 
were not .sufficiently well accjuainted with the intricacies of the processes and 
procedures. At the level of policy execution, it could be important for schools 
and I.HAs. now firmly in the marketi^lace. to consider providing more "user 
frienilly" information for the 'customers' about secondary transfer. They coulil 
perhaps holil meetings with parents to explain what is invoUed. particularly 
in relation lo .seconilary schools' admissions criteria. 

The seconilary school [deferred b\' the parents was in fact extremely 
variable, illustrating again that families differ in their preferences for education 
and schooling even within the kinds of constrained choices thai are on offer. 
'I'he jireferences ranged from an LliA mixed school (county or \-()luniary) in a 
quarter of families, to an l.f'A girls' school in around a fifth of the families and, 
for a very small niinoriiy. to either a mixed or single-.sex county or voluntary 
school outside the borough. Clrant-maintained schools, the city technology 
college in W'anilsworih anil prix aie schools were meniioneil by small numbers 
of parents. Of course, only Wandsworth parents named the one CTC in 
WaniLswonh at the time, but grant-maintained .schools were cited by parents 
in both boroughs. 

This variety also had implications for the kinds of infoniiaiion that parents 
thought imi^ortani as a basis for giving consideration to choice of school. We 
asked the parents for their views of this and the most frequently mentioned 
sources of information about the parents' [ireferred school were x'isiis lo the 
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sdiool, iVii-'nds lu-ij^liliours iiiul scliool intbmiaiion liooklois. TIk- most Fivqucntly 
a-porti-'d links with tlie paivnts' prclVra-d SL-anuliiry scliool wca- that ilu-ir 
child's friends were jilanning lo go ihere and that their child's friends went 
there. 

The ty]X'.s of information most freciiiently mentioned hy parents, when 
asked what they were looking for in secondaiy sciiools, were the academic 
side subjects offered, A le\el results. GCSV. results and the general atmosphere 
feel of the school. Nearly half of the parents found the school examination 
results useful. However, significant numlxMS of ixirenis found them confusing 
or difficult lo understand. This has implications for schools and the way in 
which ihev present their examination results. Although there is a legal reciuire- 
meni to provide examination results, the formal recjuired is not readily 
understood by all the iiarents. A written description of the results and their 
significance could he considered. Presented in as objective a way as possible, 
it may well be able to convey information that ixirenls who are not taniiliar 
with statistical iiresentaiions can comiirehenil. 

Nearly nine out often parents had visited secondaiy schools. I'requenlly 
mentioned .sources of information about .secondaiy schools (in addition to 
school brochures) were friends, parents of children at secondaiy school, children 
(including siblings) and parents of children at their preferred .secondaiy .school. 
This iiifoniialioii was most frec|uently obtained in Year (). but by significant 
minorities of parents before this time. 'Ibis fiiiiling also .suiiiiorts the iioinl 
made earlier that the iirocess of choosing a .secondaiy school is not limited to 
the final year of jirimaiy .schooling and primaiy and .secondaiy schools should 
consider this in all mailers related lo the transfer iiroce.ss. 

Theie was a trend for more ixirenis who were in traditional family situ- 
ations, than those in lone mother or other non-traditional family situations, to 
mention that the teachers hcadleaclicr were an important factor in ihcir choice 
of secondary sihool (29 jier cent versus (i and 0 per cent). In other words, 
ixirents in traditional family situations may lie more reliani on established 
eduiational sources than llio.se in less conventional situations. They may also 
be more inclined lo be members of the traditional jirofcssional clas.ses and 
more ailuiicd lo educational reasoning, as others have iioiiiied out (l"i' '.. 1991; 
and Bernsicin. 1990). 

In well over ihree-(iuariers of the families, the interviewee and their chikl s 
other iiareni (or significant adult) agreed about the choice of the school, for 
various reasons, neariy a ciuarter of ihe parents fell that they hail had to 
comiWHiii.se about the secomlaiy schooKs) lo which lliey had applied. Over 
eight out of ten iiareiils indicated that their children wanted to go to the same 
school as their iiaients w anted them to attend. In over half the ca.ses, the child 
w as reiiorted to like this .school becau.se friends were going there. .More Caimleii 
than Wandsworth ]-)areiiis reported that their child likeil his or her iiretcired 
school because friends were going there ((v versus .W jx-r cent). 

Although the child's w ishes were not fret-iuenlly reiiorted to he an important 
reason for choosing a iiarticular school, children were ofieii hoping lo go to 
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ilic same silioo! as tVicnds. It is possilik* thai sclmols are Ix'ing sclcacd liy 
likc-mindt'd parcnis for similar reasons wiili ilie 'kiKK'k on' dTcci iliat tlicir 
(. hildrcn will go to the same seliools as friends — wlio may well be of a similar 
social j;r()ii|"). 

In relation to other research studies, iiur findings reveal ll'iat jiarents wpon 
that the child's wishes' occurs less IVeciuenily as an important reasoi than in 
some other studies (e.g. Vi'cst and N'arlaam, 1991), This is di.scus.scii further 
below, hut suffice it to say, at this stage, that the samjile in the presei.t .study 
was not as \-aried, in terms of its social class make-up as in the study by West 
and \'arlaam. The fact that Coldron and Boullon also found thai the child'.': 
|")reference was more likely to be cited by those in manual occupations than 
others lends .support H) this noiiiin. Hall cl cil. (IW i) make a similar point — 
namely thai for working-class parents the child's wishes are often more deci- 
sive, while [^n middle-class ]:iarenls the child's input to the i^rocess is more 
limited (see also West, 199,^). 



Parents' Reasons for Preferring or Rejecting Schools 

\X'e have also sliown that jiarenls feel thai there is some 'bottom line' about 
the \arious alternaliws or options on offer \vhate\er the constraints u|:ion 
ihese processes ar.ci decisions. They c/o rej^anl certain schools and certain 
characteristics of some schools ;!s being unacceptable. To refer back to our 
api^ile analogy, it may be that many parents do not want crah-ajiples hut 
favour onmge pip|iinsl 'I hey are able to tell us clearly what it is that they jirefer 
about the schools they opt for anil, on the other hand, what they do not like 
about the si'hools they did not o|:it for or rejected. 

The reasons most frecjuenth- mentioned for liking the preferred school 
were its sulijcils facilities (mentioned by o\er two-fifths of the parents), the 
siiioofs atnio.s|ihere c'thos and acatlemic results (each mentioned h\ o\er a 
<|uarter of |iarents) and firs; impressions (mentioned by just under a c|uarter), 
.\loreo\er, there are three features of .schools that, taken together, can be 
|")ositi\ely identifieil as being the reasons for ojiting for a particular school — 
w hat we lia\ e called the three I's — die academic results nr /K'lfoniiaiK t': the 
almos|iliere ethos or l)lccisciiil feci, anil the school's location or /)r(ixiiiiily to 
l.xiiiu'. Howe\ er, we ilo not wish to argue that an\' one ofthe.se three features 
factors taken on its own is the nuiiii reason for choice, hut these three best 
a|i|")roxiniale the (iiii(il,i>(iiii of fai'lors that parents prcsenteii as reasons or 
factors associated with their 'choice' for o|Ming for particular schools. These 
factors ba\ e all in various w ays been identified in other research studies. Hlliott 
( l9cSi), in an early stuiiy of sihool liioiie in l-nglancl after changes in the law, 
l ited proximity to home as a major leason for sei ondaiy school I'lioice. He 
also iik'ntitk'il aiademii- results as being imjioitanl for some parents, (lolilron 
anil boulton looked at (he [processes of ilecision-inaking and re\ ealeil that a 
i hilil's lia|")piness was a major criterion of ]")arental choice. 
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No signifu-ani dilTca'iUfs Ix-lvvfcn ixia-nis from (.liffcRMil cilinic j^roLips 
cmcrucd. i Iowx-vxt, llicrc was a la-iul lor more wliite and Asian llian l)la<.'k 
parents to mention tiiat tiie etiios atniospiiere or plecisant feel of tile scliool 
was an imiionant taetor in tlieir eiioiee of seeondaiy seiiool (^H and 2t per 
cent v ersus 0 per eent). and more wliite tiiaii lilaek or Asian parents mentioned 
f>r<)xiinity to home as an important faetor (3-^ per eeni versus 11 and (1 ju-r 
eent 1. 

More parents wliere tiie fatiier was from a non-manual rather than a 
skilled manual or semi-skilled unskilled (Ki iiixitional background liked (he 
schooUs) ihey were apiilying to because of the environment buildings (33 per 
cent versus t and 13 per cent); did not want their child to go to particular 
schools because they ilisliked what they saw (63 percent versus >S and 33 jx-r 
cent); rej-ioneil that their child liked his or her preferred school because ot 
w hat she or he had seen Cii per cent versus l i and 2=i per cent ) and indicated 
that the atmosiihere ethos or pleasant feel was an impoitant faetor in their 
choice (^3 |">er cent versus 2" and 0 per cent). 

SimihuK-. more parents, w here the mother was in professional manage- 
rial technical and in other non-manual occupations than in manual occuiiatiori.s. 
reported that the atmosphere ethos or i)lecisa\i! feel of the school w as an im- 
|-)ort;int factor in their choice of a school ( iS anil 31 per cent versus 0 per cent). 
More parents, where the mother was in professional managerial technical 
emiilovment than in other non-mannal or in mannal employment, liked the 
school(s) they were applying to because of the way teaching was organizeil 
(2i per cent veisus 3 and 0 per cent). 

However, we founil that the three I's — ix'rformance. pleasant feel and 
proximity to home — are together the most IrecitientK- occurring important 
reasons oifered h\ iiarents. closeK' follow ed b>- the siihjects olfereil. "fhe reasons 
most freciLientIv mentioned as most important were the schools academic 
record gooil eJucation. the child"s wishes happiness and the schools location. 
()rg;inizational factors were most freciLiently mentioned as sccoixi aixl third 
most iniponant rea.sons. it should, however, he noted that a wide variet\- ol 
reasons were given in idiosNiicratic combinations. 

A number of interesting differences between parents of gids and hoys aiul 
other groups of iiarents are also rai.sed. .Moreoxcr. there were clear }>en(ler 
differences in reasons; what preilominates as ;i factor for f-liis is sinfile-sex 
sehooliiif'. w hile fcieilities in nn'.wd schools preilominates as ;i tactor tor hoys. 
.More parents of girls than boys liked the schooKs) they were applying to 
because ihe\- were small (2 i \ ersus 3 per cent) and becatise the\- were single 
.sex (2" versus 3 per cent). .More parents of ho\s than girls -reported that an 
important factor in their choice of .secondaiy school for their child w as that 
they liked what they saw (22 versus 0 per cent). .More parents of boys than 
girls reported that their ciiild liked the facilities al her or his preferred .school 
( lO versus 12 per lent). 

'i'he chilifs sex was felt to have affected the actual preferred choice ol 
school lor half of the parents. Of these, half said that they wonlil want a 
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singlf-st'x scliool Un a girl, liut a iiiixt-d scliool tor a boy. Tliis finding siipiinns 
tliat of Wt'si ant! X'arlaani (1991), which, was al.so carriftl out in inner London, 
w ho also found that siiiglo-scx schooling for .girls w as an important factor. 

,\s wf noted alxnc, the parents on the whole could distinguish positive 
and negative factors about the sehool.s on offer. .Many of them gave strong 
reasons for not wanting certain schools — just a.s they might have told lis why 
they would not want crab-apples as opposed to orange pippins! About three- 
cjuarier.s of the parents said that there were schools they did not \yant their 
child t(^ attend, 'I'he most frecjuently mentioned reasons wen.' poor di,sci|Tline 
beha\ic)ur. the school's bad reputation and that they di.'^liked what they saw. 

The reasons presented for parents iiol wanting pu|iils to go to certain 
schools were also differentiated on gender lines. .More jiarents of boys than 
girls did not want their child to go to particular schools because of the discijiline 
behaviour of pupils there (69 versus i" jier cent). .More parents, who were 
lone mothers or in other non-traditional famiK' situations (lone fathers, mother 
and jiartner) than those in mother and father situations, rejiorted that they did 
not want their child to go to jiarticular schools because they disliket! what they 
saw (6 i and ()7 jier cent versus 2S per cent). 

Issues of Discipline and Parents' Own Educational 
Experiences and Expectations 

We also considered, in dejith, the issue of 'di.scipline', and concluded that 
soiiie coiiceiit of disei|iline — or more ex|">licitly, the wider matter ot social 
order and control — concerns almost all jiarenis. It is not only a negative 
factor; many jiarents see the notion of children learning about the limits of 
belia.viour as extremely important, although they ha\e different areas of con- 
cern and see different piuposes for discipline. In otlier words, many parents 
are concerned about instilling some notion of self-disci|Tline and or deference 
to authority into th jir children, either at home or at school and through explicit 
or implicit forms of upbringing. 'I'his link.s clearly with Ribhens' other study of 
mothers' attitudes to child rearing in general ( 199-4, foilhcoming). 'VX'e also show- 
that wliat parents mean by 'discijiline' is highly variable and is often linked 
w ith their values and broader jierspectives on life, such as religious view.s, 

I iowever, the jiarents in our study link their views of 'ciiscipline' with their 
own experiences of .school and upbringing. 'I'his was part of our attempt to 
demonstrate the complexity of the social process and indeed to broaden the 
liictiire of the way in which school choice is a multi-la\'ered process. We also 
explored in .some detail the wa\'s in whicli memories of their own schooldays 
influenced parents' thoughts about tlieir chiltiren's education. For the majority 
of parents, their own .school experiences were indeed considered relevant to 
how they thought aliout their children's education. .Memories of schooldays 
evoked strong feelings in many oeojile. We were rather saddened to find that 
almost one-fifih of tho.se who answered this ((uestion said there was nothing 
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;ii all iVoni their own scliooklavN that ihry would want to be repealed lor their 
children. By eontra.st, IS jier cent had had such good experienee.s of school 
that there was nothing they would want to be different for iheir children. 

It was cjuite clear, then, that different experiences of education, and disci- 
l-)linar\' approaches in particular, influenced how parents thought about schools 
for their children. Again, tiieir approaches were highly variable. Relationships 
with teachers and issues of discipline were the two areas thai were most fre- 
quently discussed and some strong altiludes emerged against corporal punish- 
ment. Other issues raised by several parents were mixed \ersus single-sex 
.schooling, relationships with peers and general attitudes of encouragement ol 
children. .More narrowly educational i.s.sues received much less attention in the 
course of these discussion.s of old memories of their .schooling. 

We also examined parents' hopes and expectations for their child's 
education beyond secondaiy .schooling. XN'hat was particularly striking here 
was the extent to which all parents wanted their children to continue into 
further and higher education. In other words, all parents in this sample v iewed 
education as a good thing'. However, this may have something to do with the 
particular characteristics of our samiile, tending lowards the middle classes 
and .skilled working class. 

.More generally, we also considered the ixireiits' general views about 
different types of educatii-n, both generally in terms of .such issues as 
comiwhensive schooling, independent .schooling and in terms of the borough's 
own education policies. Curiously, given the jioints made above about our 
sample, many of the parents were relativeh unclear about the jxirticular 
characteristics of .schools and party politics on education, \X'e sunnise that this 
apixirent indifference has to do with the fact that the majority of our sample are 
women who are more interested in issues of even, day life than in global party 
l)olitics, as has been found by other researchers (Lovenduvski et cil.. 1993). 

What was most interesting to us was the fact that parents' different 
experiences in their own education, and in their present situations and jiolitical 
orientations, had such diver.se effects upon school choices and general views 
of .schooling. In other words, although our sample of families tended to be 
rather mainstream' and to exclude the semi-skilled, unskilled and other 
di.saffected and marginal groups, nevertheless there was an enormous variety 
and diversity of approaches to these issues of educational decision-making. 
This partly leads us to the conclusion thai the issues themselves are so intricately 
interwoven with peo|->le's other social issues and their lives in general that 
there is no easy summaiy of how the process of school choice can be 
approached. 



The Pupils' Stories of Choice 

We have also looked .sei->aralely at the ways in which children ai^proached the 
c|uestion of .school choice. It is important, however, to note that the children 
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wlioni wf (iLifstionotl ft )ni posed oLir ori}^in;il t;irg<.-l .uroLiii Miitl for whnux 
li;ilf ()l iIk' ones wiio MnswtMvd OLir c]Liesii()nn;iia-, llicir parents ;il.so coniriliLitcd 
to llie stLuly, antl are tlie ones on wlioni we lia\e liasetl ilie majority ol oLir 
anal\ sis, W liat we foLind is tiiat tiiere is intieeti eonsitieraliie eonsistene\' iietween 
tile siLitiy of the parents anti tile stLitiy ol" tiie eiiiitiren, Siiniiar tiieiiies and 
issLies emergeti from iiotii stutiies. in jiarticLiiar in terms of reascjns for clioiee 
of iireferred seliool and tlie ways in wliicli ehiltireii were involxed in tiic 
l^roeessi's of deeision-makini;. 

i'irst. it is signilieant tiiai tiiere were tiifferenees lieiween tile two groLijis 
of i^Lipils <.]Liestione(.l — tliose wliose jiarents partieii^atetl in tile researeli and 
tliose wliose ixirents liatl not — in terms of tlieir overall ai^iiroaehes to the 
reasons for choosing sehools. This atltls to our feeling that onr jiarent samiilc 
was eoneernetl with issLies lo tlo with etkieation, antl that they were keen to 
gi\ e serioLis eonsitleration to (actors ahoLit it. desjiite the fact that we have jList 
jiointetl to the enoniioLis tliversity in the ways in which tlie\' went about it. 
More i^Lipils of the iritcr\iewed jiarents ga\e etlncational reasons for llieir 
preferretl school. More iiujiils whose parents hatl not been iriter\ iewetl felt 
th;.t it was iniiiortant that frientis shoLild be going to their iireferred secondary- 
school, Thi.s i^articLilar finding has imi^ortant methodological implications that 
are tliscLrssed below. 

Second, the majority of pLijiiN talketl to their iiarents aboLit secondar\' 
schools a great tleaf or ciLiite a lot'. In over eight oLit of ten chiltlrcn. the cliikl 
antl mother iianictl the same school as their jireferretl school; in jList untier 
two-thirds of cases, the cliiltl antl father iianietl the same school. 'I'his fintling 
is of iianicLilar interest in (he context of who has the 'main resiionsibility' for 
choosing a secoiularv' school and again points to the crLicial role jilayed by the 
mother, in other woixls. the child aiijiears. from this \')\.\\-)\\ stLitly. to be more 
in toLicli with the mother's wishes than the father s. This also atlds to oLir \ iew 
of the ways in which maternal responsibility is assLinied. It also shows, liow- 
e\er. that almost one-fifth of i^Lijiils tlitl not agree with the choice' that had 
been made on their behalf 

The most freciLiently mentioned fat'tors that iiLijiils endorsed as imiioilaiit 
reasons lor wanting to go to a iiarticLilar secondary school were a gootl 
etkicalion. good art facilities antl fiientlK' teachers. Cioocl science lacilities. 
gootl comiiLiling facilities, gootl sjiorts facilities and no bullying were all 
endorsetl by over eight oLit of ten jiujiils. Similar fiiitlings were also obtainetl 
by West el dl. (1991) in an outer London U'.i\. I'actors that pLijiils felt woLild 
pLit them off particLilar schools includetl bullying antl a tlir'eatening atmosiiliere. 

W'e foLind tiiat aroLind one-fifth of the pupils in the stLitly wantetl to go 
to an Ll-A mi.xed or all girls' school. Slightly more iiujiils than jiarents jireferred 
a grant-niaintairietl school or C\'C. Over two-fifths of tiie iiLijiils reported that 
tliev woLild prefer lo go lo a mi.xed sehool, aiitl o\er one-fifth indicated that 
they woultl like to go to a single-se.x girls' school; very few boys repotted 
that they would want to go to an all boys' .school. 

The main links with secontlar^' schools were that other jiLipils from llieir 
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priiiiaiy .st liool warned to go llieiv and lliat friends wanted to go lliere. Al-)()Ut 
one-third of the puj-jils liad not read any l-)r()cluires. witli aliout two-filtlis 
having read one or two. Kight out often puj-jils had visited |-)r()speaive seeond- 
ar\' seiioois. 

Some interesting differenees ix-tween different groups of juipiis emerged, 
witii i-)oys feeling tiiat good eoniiuiting and spoils faeilities were inii-)onant 
eonsiderations and more girls than hoys thinking that good music facilities and 
frienclK' teachers were imjiortant considerations in their choice of a secondar\- 
■school. 

Several differences between pujiils in the two boroughs emerged, with 
more in W andsworth feeling that a nice uniform was imj-jortant and more in 
Camden feeling thai no uniform is important. 'Ihcse differences are likely to 
be the result of the presence or ah.sence of a school uniform at the child's 
preferred school. Thus the kinds of differences that emerged between the 
l-)upils were similar to tho.se cited by the parents, with a particular .set of 
gender differences apjx-aring to be key. 15oys tended to i-)refer certain facilities 
"and mixed .schools, as did the parents of boys, while gids tended to consider 
ethos and atmosphere and also single-.sex .schools, as did their jxirents. Chilclren s 
wishes had clearly jilayed a part for the children as the parents had al.so 
rei-)orted. Desiiite the fact that we have .seen the whole jiroce.ss as complex 
there are some relativ ely constant and clear themes that are revealed in both 
the parent.s' and pupil.s' .stories. 



Methodological Issues 

.■\ number of interesting differences emerged in our studies of parental and 
l-)Upil choice of .secondaiy .schools that have methodological implications. /Xs 
mentioned abov e, our sample of parents was not .stati.stically representative ot 
the boroughs in which the .studies took j-jlace in terms of its .social and ethnic 
racial coniposition: this is largely accounted for by the fact that the resi-)on.se 
rate for the inter\ iews with j-jarents was onl\' around a half. However, we have 
argued that, given the comj-jlexity of the issues and .social proce.s.ses involved, 
we can find clear clues to the themes and i.ssues for jxirents in late twentieth- 
century Britain. We return to this i.ssue again below. 

Of the i-)arents who were inter\ iewecl there v\ere differences between 
tho.se who volunteered to be inten iewed (that is tho.se who resi-)onded to the 
letters .sent out) and tho.se who were intenievved sub.seciuently. Two important 
(and .statistically significant) results emerged, namely that more parents who 
volunteered — over a (luarter comixired with ^ i^er cent — rej-jorted that the 
teachers or headteacher at the school was an imi^ortant factor in their choice 
of school, in addition, more parents — about a fifth compared with none — 
who did not volunteer mentioned as an important factor their child wanting 
to go to the .school concerned. 

This links with our finding from the pupil .study that more pupils who.se 
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parents wt-re not inten-jewed wanted to go to schools because their friends 
went there. In other words, children's wishes and those of their friends were 
more important to tho.se who were relatively reluctant to be invoK'ed in the 
study than where jiarent.s were enthusia.stic and keen to consider a range of 
educational issues. 

Moreox'er there were .some differences between the parents who were 
early volunteens to he inten.'iewecf and those who had to be pres.sed. One of 
the inten. iewers reported that her first four early xolunteers had all had bad 
cxjieriences of schooling themselves, and were all 'active choosers" ncjw in 
relation to their children's schooling. She provided this vignette to illustrate the 
jioint: 

.Mrs .\1 lived in a large, well-furnished, older terraced house. She had 
had bad experiences of .school herself, in private education. She 
jiresented her daughter as being a bright student, and was \ er\- active 
about the proces.s of choosing her secondary' school. She described 
the local state system as only providing one possibility and that was 
at some distance. Clonsecjuently the\' were apjih ing for prix ate schools 
or schools in other boroughs: 'We went and viewed ever\' school in 
the area and she is actually sitting le.xams] for all those'. 

These differences indicate that parents with sons or daughters, those from 
tlifferent social backgrounds and indeed those who ha\e different attitudes to 
involvement in research studies of this tyjie have different views on the reasons 
tor choosing iiaiticular schools; the findings indicate that issues such as these 
need to be addressed in any study examining the choice process. It is not 
always possible to iMnjioint accurately how and why differences exist, but 
given the differences obsen.ed. they cannot be ignored and further c]ualitative 
research may he able to shed light on issues such as these. 

The results from the sur\ ey of jiupil.-; also lend support to the notion that 
the parents who were inter\ iewed were more 'active choosers' than those who 
did not jianicipate. .-Vs noted abo\e. alniost all the pupils in the fi\e schools 
coiiipleted a (juestionnaire. and we found that niore pujiils whose jiarents had 
not been interxiewecl than those whose parents had been interviewed re- 
ported that friends going to a particular .secondary school would niake theni 
want to go to that school. 

It would apfiear that pupils with pareiits who are not active choosers niay 
be iiiore likely to go to particular schools if their friends are going. This seenis 
to support other research findings on the differences between niiddle-cla.ss 
and working-class faniilies in lernis of the factors that they look for in choosing 
.schools. .Middle-class faiiiilies appear to show iiiore interest in strictK' educational 
factors, including ethos or atniosjihere and buildings, whereas working-class 
faniilies appear to he niore I'oncerned with reasons to tlo with their children's 
happiness' or jierhaps in terms of the social exiierieme of .schooling and the 
signifii ance of neighbourhootl and .social networks as ways of getting by in life. 




(.'(iiicliisidiis: Choice, (jnitrol aiul CanipromisL'-' 

Howfwr. uf slioLild also nott- ihal oLir stLidy has a-ndca-d prdblematif 
issues to do witli traditional definitions of social class. Although wc ha\e 
mentioned that our stiid\- is more middle class' than we might ha\ e expected 
and that we have missed out the Lmskilled and semi-skilled working classes so 
that it is not siatisiieally represeniaii\e of tlie characteristics ot the two LEAs. 
there is also a ihornv issue of whether or not eurreni definitions of class accord 
with traditional notions. In other words, the kinds of economic and social 
changes going on ha\ e made the characteri.sties of many forms of employment 
difficult to identify. Indeed, women's occupations are Lisually defined in ways 
that make them appear more middle class in that they are said to Ix.' non-manLial. 
Howev er. tliey may well not have the traditional characteristics of non-manual 
ser\'ice occupations. We have also shown how many of oLir mothers ha\'e 
partners who haw more traditionally defined skilled working-class occupations. 
So we need to pay careful attention to the changing definitions and facts ot the 
cla.ss structure in order to interpret our findings fully. 

These findings ha\e implications for research in investigating parental 
choice ot school. Our parent study, although acliie\ ing an acceptable response 
rale in comparison with (jther similar research (Kdwards el cil.. vm). was not 
as representati\e in terms of its social and ethnic characteristics as we had 
hoped, and indeed some of the findings in relation to factors iniportant in the 
choice process do not replicate those found el.sewhere by one of the authors 
(West and \arlaam. 1991 ). in particular the finding in the eariier study that the 
child wanting to go to the school is the most freciuently reported important 
reason to emerge-, in this earlier study a sample of parents repre.sentati\e ot the 
year group of the primar\- schools in the sample was targeted and as a result, 
the overall sample of parents was more statistically representative of tlie parents 
in inner London in terms of their social and ethnic characteristics. 

In order to establish w heiher the findings from our current study represent 
a change in tactors considered to be important when choosing secondar\- 
schools, perhajis as a result of the increased focus by the go\ ernnient and tlie 
media on exaniination results, or wliether they are as a result ot the charac- 
tenstics of the sample, further research using a iiiore representative sample ot 
parents is needed. The targeting of ixirticular groujis of parents, to ensLire that 
■acti\e' and "less acti\e' parents are included in studies of parental thoice is 
wortliy of serious consideration, difficult though that would appear to be. 

The pupils thenisehes are also a valuable source of intormation ab<jut the 
protess ot choosing setondar}- schools. OLir research show s that children in ^'ear 
h are able to provide at tinies c|uite complex information. Moreener. the response 
rate is likely to be high and to be representative. There are. howe\er. draw- 
backs to using ([Liesiionnaires with pupiK. one of which is that their responses 
niav need turther probing to enable riclier' (|ualitati\e data to be obtained. The 
other is that it is not as easy to ask (|Uestions relating to pupils' backgrounds 
I however other research stLidies ha\e done this although with lightly older 
pupils; see West cl ill.. 1991 ). Of course, different factors iiiigli! prionli/.ed 
if pupils were to disuiss their reasons spontaneously and w ithout /lompting. 

/■/-; 
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Choosing or Chosen; Control or Compromise? 

'I lii.s mikIv oI (.lioiic ()r.M.'a)n(.l;ir\- stiiools IVoin liotli tin.- ii;iivnt.s' ;nicl (.'liilclivn's 
IXTspraiw-s lias sliown liow ilii.' clioitv protx-ss is l;ii-m.-ly llic a-spoiisiliilitv of 
till.' iiiotlK-r; it has also show n that the concept of rcsponsihilii\- is one that 
nccils to he iunher elaborated — pcrh;ips into more specifically defined 
siihconce|iis such as 'sok-' responsibility oi- main' or final' rcsponsibiliiw 
Moreov er, w e believ e that the eonceiMs of resiionsihiliiy for chiki rearing as 
well as eikication neeil more caiei'iil elucidation and iiiaiiiiing oi'the bonndaiies 
between the public and private, the formal and inforniiil. men and women and 
in cliiferent faniik' contexts. 

We set out to ilkrsirate that the concept of the family' is problematic 
in the eiirient context of both I'amily and socio-ec-ononiic changes. W'e hopL' 
to have clcady ilkisirateil this even from such a small-scale stiidv. W'e have 
revealed that family dixersity replicates and is replicate ' in social and edu- 
cational diversity. No single lone niothei' i'amil\- is exaclK- the same as an- 
otlier and neither i.s there clear coniimiiiy betvxeeii traditional t\v ()-|iaient 
families. 

I'hese iliffci-ences are not onl\- becairse fai "";js are comiilex and arc 
currently in complicated and changing times, it i-- also because tlie issue v\e 
chose to study is also complex; the choice process itself is a multi-faceted one, 
taking jilace for most families ov er a year or more and generallv involv ing the 
iLse of a vx iile variety of informalion sources as w ell as a jilethora of experiences 
over a much gieater lime s|-)an. ,\i times, and foi- some parent.s, the 'choice' 
jirocess ajipears to iinolve an active and careful search k)r relevant information, 
which is then examined and evaluated, leailing to a rational anil clearcut 
decision. .M other times, and for other iiarents. the term choice' apjiears to he 
less relevant, insieati. we sci.- |iarcnts ami children as iiarticijiating in extensive 
netvxorks of social relations that jirov ide some rek'vant infonnaiion ami shajie 
lierceiitions of schools. In addition, and imi^ortantiy. the ex[ierience of school 
as a social and emotional mailer, as well as a strictly educational matter, is 
clearly an imiiortant consiileration. Continuity of social relations and neighiioui- 
hooil links may thus be valued alongside the more explicit eilucational goals 
that iiarents also value. 

llxamination results are a significant issue for (. hoice' as a rational matter. 
.Mlhougli cDiisiilered an im|-)ortani anil, in the political arena at the moment, 
a critical source of information, they are not alvxays readily understood and it 
would seem desirable for them to be explained to parents in non-technical 
language ami provitleil with health vxarnings' so that |-)arenis arc avvan- that 
they may well not be comparing like with like (see West, IWib). If e\am 
results are to bi'come an I'sseniial eli'iiient in thi' formal and official processes 
of school choice" then the ways in w hich the\ are presented neeils far more 
cari'fiil lonsiili'iation (see also West ct di. forthcoming i. 

Ilowi'vi-r. wi' lannot assert from this stmly that parents ilo ri'garil 
i'\amination ri'sulis as the critical oi- vital I'k'nient in the proces.s or I'ven as 
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o^s(.-nii;il in llic ni;irl<clpl;n.c. 'llieiv is no unc picix' of infonn;uion tlKil 

foLuul lo Ix- ouisumdingly iiiiporuuii for pnrcnis as a lia.sis tor 
decision-making. 

'I Ik' niosi lrc(|Licnily iviiorifd imiiorianl faitors liiai parents lonsiilcr wiicn 
iiiaking a decision as lo wiiiiii scxondaiy scIkioI a ciiiid siiouid aiieiid arc 
wiiai \vc iiavc (.■aiicii liic llircc Ps — nanid\- liic scluiol s pcrfornianiv in icniis 
of acadcniic rcsuiis. llic pleasant feci of tlu- sciiool ami tiic proximity of tiic 
sciiooi. As suggested eisewiiere (West. 199 i). some of these factors ma\ lie of 
(A erriding importance and may ix' citiier strLietLirai or 'dynamic' — sirLictLiral' 
cijaracteristics. sucii as tiie type of sciiool (for example, mixed or single-sex) 
or its location, being less amenable to cbange than more 'dynamic' factors 
sLicb as the school's examination results. 

Some issues are of more relevance to particular groLips of parents than 
oili^.ps — in particular, singlc-sex schools for girls anil school facilities lor 
boys. The issue of discipline is one that is iinponant to almost all parents, luit 
one that, our analysis shows, is not one that necessarily has negative connot- 
ations: it is of concern to almost all jxirents, hut conceptions of what it constitutes 
vary widely. It is far more impoiiant as an issue with respect to parents' 
different and highK' variable conceptions of w hat constitLites good Lipbringing' 
as well as good eilucation': how to create effective and moral adults for the 
next genenition. 

.Mmost all the pupils thcmscKes report that a good education' would 
make them want to go lo a jianicLilar school. In relation to other factors, 
there were some interesting differences between girls anil bo\s, with girls 
being more concerned that the teachers shoLikl be friendly and more bo\s 
being concerned aboLit computing and sports facilities, (^vcnill, however, 
bv the time they are nearly adolescents chiklren lia\e been imlnied with a 
particLilar sense of what is right and proper with respect to schools. It is 
clear that education has a high priority among not only jiarents Init also 
children. Ibis leads lis to the concUision that it woLild be important to 
pursue a stLiily of children's views of the processes of eikicational choice 
rather than replicate oLir more limited study of choice here as a period of 
deiision-making. 

Overall, (Uir two. stLidies have pro\iiled considerable insight into the 
processes involved in choosing secondar\- schools and issLics that parents and 
their children take into accoLint. It is e\idcnt that families do not take these 
issLies lightU- luit invest considerable amounts of time and energy into thinking 
aboLit eikication and particular schools. However, we have found it hard to 
disentangle the ways in which families go about this from the broader ways 
in which families live their lives and give consideration to living in constrained 
circLiinstances. Inevitably lor some families thinking aboLit panicLilar .schools is 
a kixLiry that thev are unable to afford. l"or others it is so imjionant that it 
cannot be left to the \ agarics of circumstance or constraints of time and money. 
The difference between families, in those who find it hard to gi\e it con- 
sideration and those who woLild not alirogate the responsibility, has more to 

In 
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do W illi tlu' ways in wiiich they arc now positioned with respect to tiie 
eciiicationai market place than wilii their own wishes and desires. Diversity 
and choice in education lias indeed created and exacedxited social and faniily 
di\ersity. 
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